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Art. I.—The History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. By Joun Linearp, D.D. 2 Vols. London, 1845. 


As the ancient heathen nations were anxious to trace their 
eo to the gods, so modern Churches, however blessed with 
ight and sanctity, are dissatisfied unless they have had apostles 
for their founders. As to these islands, after the most elaborate 
researches, we must come to the conclusion of our worthy 
ecclesiastical historian Fuller, and say, “ We see the light of 
the Word shined here, but see not who kindled it.” Is it any 
a matter who? Shall we think meanly of the gas that il- 
umines our city, unless we know who and what was the first 
regularly appointed lamp-lighter ? 

here is little doubt, however, that Christianity was introduced 
into Britain at a very early period. It was about the year 43, 
that the Romans obtained a permanent footing in the island. 
In the consequent influx of strangers, there were probably some 
disciples of Christ, that silently introduced the Gospel among the 
idolatrous inhabitants, who were far from being as uncivilized as 
they are generally represented. The island is described by 
Cesar as “ well peopled, full of houses built after the manner of 
the Gauls, abounding in cattle,” (De Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. 123) 
and by Diodorus, as “ very populous,” (lib. v. cap. 2,) though 
their notions of population were derived from Italy and Sicily. 
It had considerable trade. Seneca lent to some of its merchants 
£480,000 of our money upon good security, and at an exorbitant 
interest. The people had made remarkable progress in the 
mechanical arts. They possessed an established religion, with 
an intellectual and powerful priesthood; and they so severely 
tried the Roman power by their brave and persevering resistance, 
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that, to keep down their patriotism required an army of occupa- 
tion, which was able more than once to dispose of the imperial 
crown to its generals :—such a country it is absurd to represent 
as occupied only by hordes of “ painted savages.” Tertullian, 
Origen, and Eusebius, exult in the well-known fact, that the 
British isles had received the light of salvation in the early part 
of the 3d century. After the conversion of Constantine, there is 
reason to believe that most of the heathen temples were here— 
as elsewhere—converted into Christian churches. And though 
the imperial dominion was far from being friendly to public or 
private virtue, yet it contributed materially to soften the manners 
of the people, and to abolish the Druidical worship. 

The persecution raised by the emperors in the beginning of 
the 4th century, raged with destructive force in Britain. The 
account given of it by Gildas, our earliest ecclesiastical historian, 
shows that Christianity had already made considerable progress, 
and that it was based upon the Holy Scriptures, which, as its 
living oracles, excited the special enmity of the persecutors. 

“'The churches,” says he, “ were overthrown ; all the copies of 
the Holy Scriptures that could be found, were burned in the 
streets, and the chosen pastors of God’s Church butchered, to- 
gether with their innocent sheep; in order that not a vestige, if 
possible, might remain, in some provinces, of Christ’s religion.” 
After lamenting many “ disgraceful flights,’ he adds— The 
whole Church were crowding in a body to leave behind them the 
dark things of this world, and to make the best of their way to 
the happy mansions of heaven, as if to their proper homes.” 

The elevation of Constantine in 313, put a stop to this perse- 
cution, before the British Churches were exterminated. We find 
their bishops afterwards representing them in the councils of 
Arles in 314, of Sardica in 347, and of Rimini in 359. 


“ The orthodoxy of the Britons during the prevalence of Arianism 
is attested,” says Dr. Lingard, “ by its most zealous opponents; and if 
the heresy of Pelagius afterwards found an asylum in the island, it was 
not till it had been proscribed on the Continent, when some of his 
disciples, Britons, like himself, returning home, propagated his doc- 
trines among their countrymen.” 


They did so with considerable success, but their authority was 
destroyed by the preaching of Germanus, and of one or two other 
Gallic bishops, who were invited over for the purpose. This is 
the sum of nearly all that is known of the ancient British 
Churches during the subjection of the country to Rome ;—and 
from the moment the Emperor withdrew his forces, we are left 
in utter darkness. ‘ Continental writers seem to have forgotten 
the existence of a British Church; and it is not till after the 
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lapse of 100 years, that we meet with the work and epistle of 
Gildas—De Ezcidio Britannia.” “ Gildas was a Briton. He 
wrote about the year 550, the darkest period of British history, 
and describes matters with which, being a contemporary, he must 
have been perfectly conversant. Unfortunately his object led 
him to declamation rather than narrative, to prove, or attempt to 
prove, that the evils which his countrymen suffered, were sent in 
punishment of the immorality of the people.” Of them and of 
the clergy he draws a most gloomy picture. The latter were 
unchaste, arrogant, luxurious, and defiled with simony, unable to 
correct their flocks, because themselves addicted to the same 
vices. 

Dr. Lingard owns that there is “ an appearance of bitterness in 
his zeal, a tone of exaggeration in his style which should put us 
on our guard.” Yet he afterwards forgets his own caution, and 
fully adopts this exaggerated and onesided representation of 
the British Churches,—which, like a great artist—as he undoubt- 
edly is—he skilfully contrasts with a flattering and equally one- 
sided picture of the new Anglo-Saxon Church, which he labours 
to exalt, on account of its Roman origin. Dr. Lingard is a very 
clear and forcible writer. The work before us displays sound 
judgment and great learning, and abounds in valuable informa- 
tion for the student of church history. But it must be read 
with caution, which is the more necessary as well as more diffi- 
cult, because of the tone of candour which pervades it. The 
author’s sympathies are not with the people. In reading his 
pages, we miss the ardour for popular rights and freedom 
which lends such a charm to the Norman Conquest by Augustin 
Thierry. Indeed, in writing the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, it was hardly possible for him not to feel himself the ad- 
vocate of Papal usurpation and supremacy, which can be best 
defended by vilifying the conquered Churches. His bias carries 
him so far as to make him assert that the enmity between the 
Britons and Saxons, which was certainly most intense, was wholly 
the fault of the former,—and that the proud conquerors had not 
the least unfriendly feeling towards the race which they had 
slaughtered, banished, or enslaved ! 

It is well known that Gregory gave Augustine authority over 
all the British Bishops. “ Your brotherhood,” says he, “ will, 
moreover, have subject to you, not only the bishops whom you 
or the Bishop of York may ordain, but all the bishops of Britain, 
by authority of our God and Lord Jesus Christ, that, from your 
instruction, they may learn to believe correctly, from your ex- 
ample to live religiously,” &c. 

After quoting this, Dr. Lingard adds :— 

“Tf the reader will bear in mind the description drawn about forty 
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years before by Gildas, of the depravity both of the clergy and people, 
he will readily divine the reason why the Pontitf thought of placing 
the British bishops under the superintendance of the missionary. Gre- 
gory was not the man to invade the just rights of others.”—(i. p. 67.) 


Of this alleged “ depravity,” we shall have something to say 
presently ; but let us first see how our historian casts his mantle 
of charity over the faults of the Anglo-Saxons :— After drawing 
a most glowing picture of their Church and State, he says :— 


“ To this picture, an ingenious adversary may oppose a very differ- 
ent description. He may collect the vices which have been stigma- 
tized by the zeal of their preachers, and point to the crimes which dis- 
graced the characters of some of their monarchs. But the impartial 
reader will acknowledge the impossibility of eradicating at once the 
fiercer passions of a whole nation; nor be surprised if he behold se- 
veral of them relapse into their former manners, and on some occa- 
sions unite the actions of savages with the profession of Christians. 
To judge of the advantage which the Saxons derived from their con- 
version, he will fix his eyes on their virtues. They were the offspring 
of the Gospel; their vices were the relics of Paganism.”—i. 48. 


Granted,—but then the same rule should have been applied 
to the Britons. Why should the picture supplied by the “ zeal 
of preachers” be admitted in one case and rejected in the other ? 
If a comparison is to be instituted between the two Churches, let 
it be when both are in their palmy state, or when they are laid 
waste by ruthless invasion. For what the Picts and Scots did 
against the poor Britons after the Romans had first degraded 
and then abandoned them, was done by the Danes against the 
equally debased, demoralized, and helpless Saxons. 

But, in fact, Dr. Lingard himself supplies us with the most 
ample proof that the charge of “ depravity” against the British 
Churches is one of those wicked falsehoods by which, in those 
ages, Rome was accustomed to build up her supremacy. In 
order to understand this subject fully, it 1s necessary to consider 
the relative positions of the Britons and Saxons, when Augustine 
and his companions were sent from Rome to convert the latter :— 


“ When the Emperor Honorius recalled the legions from the defence 
of the island, the natives, who had often experienced the desperate va- 
lour of the Saxons, solicited their assistance against their ancient ene- 
mies, the Picts or independent Britons beyond the wall, and the Scots, 
the most numerous and most powerful of the tribes inhabiting Ireland. 
Hengist, with a small band of mercenaries, accepted the proposal ; but 
the perfidious barbarian turned his sword against his employers, and 
the possession of Kent was the fruit of his treachery. The fortune of 
Hengist stimulated the ambition of other chieftains, who successively 
sought the shores of Britain; and the natives, though they defended 
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themselves with a courage worthy of a more prosperous issue, 
were gradually compelled to retire to the mountains which covered 
the Western Coast. By this memorable revolution, the fairer por- 
tion of the island, from the wall of Antoninus to the British Channel, 
became unequally divided among eight independent chieftains. ‘The 
other barbarous tribes that dismembered the Roman Empire exercised 
the right of victory with some degree of moderation; and, by incor- 
porating the natives with themselves, insensibly learned to imitate 
their manners and to adopt their worship. But the natural ferocity of 
the Saxons had been sharpened by the stubborn resistance of the Bri- 
tons. For a long time they spared neither the lives nor the habita- 
tions of their enemies ; submission was seldom able to disarm their 
fury, and the churches, towns, villages, and all the remains of Roman 
civilization were devoured by the flames. But while they thus in- 
dulged their resentment, they dried up the most obvious sources of 
civil and religious improvement. With the race of the ancient inha- 
bitants disappeared the refinements of society, and the knowledge of 
the Gospel: te the worship of the true God succeeded the impure 
rites of Woden; and the ignorance and barbarism of the north of 
Germany were transplanted into the flourishing provinces of Britain.” 
—i. 18. 


Mark the natural effect of such a conquest on the minds of 
the Christian Britons :— 


“Tn their estimation the Saxons were an accursed race, the chil- 
dren of robbers and murderers, possessing the fruit of their fathers’ 
crimes, and therefore still lying under the maledictions pronounced by 
the British bishops against the invaders. With them, the Saxon was 
no better than a pagan bearing the name of a Christian. They refus- 
ed to return his salutation, to join in prayer with him in the church, to 
sit with him at the same table, to abide with him under the same roof. 
The remnant of his meals, and the food over which he had made the 
sign of the cross, they threw to their dogs or swine; the cp out of 
which he had drunk they scoured with sand, as if it had contracted 
defilement from his lips. If he came among them as a stranger, and 
solicited an asylum, he was subjected to a course of penance during 
forty days before he could be admitted to their fellowship.’—i. 61. 


This state of feeling will account for the fact that the British 
missionaries did not, and would not, preach the gospel to the 
Saxons, whom they abandoned to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God. Hence there was reason in the demand made by Au- 
zustine in his first conference with them, that they should join 
fim in his missionary work, which their unchristian resentment 
had hitherto prevented. Mr. Soames, and other church writers, 
who are anxious to trace the succession of their hierarchy to the 
Apostles without being beholden to Rome, assert that all the 
midland counties of England were converted “by prelates of 
native origin”—“ members of the national Church,” and that 
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with the exception of Norfolk and Suffolk, “ every county from 
London to Edinburgh has the full gratification of pointing to the 
ancient Church of Britain as its nursing mother in Christ’s holy 
faith.” —Soames, 68, 69, 101. 

To these assertions Dr. Lingard replies :— 

“ Now the fact is, that these prelates of supposed British origin 
were bishops of Irish origin . . . the only national Church of which 
Diuma and his successors were members, was the church of Ireland, 
and that not a single county from London to Edinburgh can point to 
the ancient Church of Britain as its nursing mother in the faith of 
Christ, because the British Church of that age on the western coast, 
refused, through national animosity, to communicate the gospel to the 
Saxons.’’—i., 43, note. 

Still Soames is right in maintaining that the Anglo-Saxons 
were not converted by Roman missionaries. The heralds of sal- 
vation who rooted Christianity in most parts of England, were 
men who were branded by Augustine’s party as schismatics. 
Sixty-three years after his arrival, when all the Saxon kingdoms 
except Sussex had received the faith, Wine, bishop of Winches- 
ter was the only prelate of the Roman communion in the island. 
“ What then became of the boasted successors of Augustine and 
Laurentius ? Does it not appear evident, that notwithstanding 
the pompous mission of Augustine, Christianity was kept alive 
by means of the Scots and Britons, even in England, among the 
Anglo-Saxons? So little did God bless the labours of the boasted 
apostle of England! But God raised up other men, more worthy 
than he and his agents, to diffuse religion through England.”— 
Hughes's Hore Britannica, vol. ii. p. 318. 

Honour to whom honour is due. It were ungrateful in 
British Christians to forget the labours of such men. The claim 
of Augustine to he the apostle of England was the height of pre- 
sumption. ‘The Christianity of Britain prior to his mission, says 
the able author of the Keligion of Ancient Britain, “is attested 
by the entire authentic history of the period. It is evinced in 
every part of the western coast of the island, from the north of 
Scotland to the Land’s End. It is proclaimed by the moulder- 
ing ruins of Iona, and by the monuments to the memory of her 
missionary monks found in every neighbouring land. Its records 
are written on the hills of Wales, ro on the rocks of Cornwall. 
The names of our headlands and harbours, our towns and villages, 
our sepulchral monuments and churches, unite with the trumpet- 
voice of imperishable tradition, to attest the great fact, that even 
during the fullest triumph of Saxon paganism in England, 
Christianity continued to shed its pure and hallowing influence 
over a large portion of the western part of the island.”—Smith’s 
Religion of Ancient Britain, p. 301. 
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Another writer says, “It is remarkable that while the bar- 
barous valour of the northern heathens was trampling into the 
dust the disjointed and enervated remains of Roman greatness, 
and thus placing in peril the very existence of Christianity 
through a great part of Europe; Ireland, which had but recently 
received the faith, should have been so faithful to the letter and 
spirit of its teaching, as to have furnished an innumerable band of 
devoted labourers, ready to rush into every open door, to en- 
lighten the benighted, to correct the erring, to rouse into dili- 
gence the lukewarm, and thus to diffuse a leaven of truth and 
righteousness through all western Britain. We meet with some 
of them (the Irish,) in every country of Europe, and their learn- 
ing and sanctity always procured them honour. The number 
of them that went to France, Italy, and other foreign countries 
was so great, that the Bollandine writers observe, that all saints 
whose origin could not afterwards be traced, were supposed to 
have come from Ireland or Scotland. The zeal of the monks of 
Jona in disseminating knowledge and true religion in those dark 
ages is indeed astonishing. . . . The account which Bede 
gives of Columen and other divines that went from Hii to Eng- 
land is interesting and curious. They instructed a certain num- 
ber of youth: Aidan had charge of twelve. They lived in the 
most plain and frugal manner, supporting themselves by the 
labour of their hands, &c. Bede adds, that they brought religion 
into such repute, that a clergyman or monk was everywhere re- 
ceived with joy as a servant of God; that when they travelled 
the road, people ran to them to get their blessing ; and that when 
they went to any village, which they did only when they had 
occasion to preach, baptize, or visit the sick, crowds gathered to 
hear them. In short, says he, the cure of souls was their great 
concern.”—Dr. Smith's Life of Columba, p. 56. 

Dr. Lingard himself makes some striking statements on this 
subject. For instance— 

“* The monasteries of Ireland and the Western Isles were filled at 
this period with men whose well-earned reputation was acknowledged 
by the other Christian nations of Europe. The praise of their virtue 
and learning had been the favourite theme of Aidan, Finan, and Colu- 
men, the first bishops of Lindisfarne: the approbation of these pre- 
lates awakened the curiosity of their disciples, and the desire of im- 
provement induced a crowd of noble youths to cross the sea and attend 
the lessons of these foreign masters. In Ireland the hospitality of the 
natives gained the affection of the strangers, and the advantages which 
they enjoyed attached them to their voluntary exile.—ii. 329. 


Between the Scots of this period and the Britons there was 
the most friendly feeling and the most intimate fellowship. They 
were one in faith, in worship, and in attachment to the same 
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primitive customs. ‘Till the end of the Anglo-Saxon period, the 
Pope had no jurisdiction over the Irish. And the whole story of 
Augustine’s mission furnishes the most convincing evidence that 
the British Churches had been equally independent. If a Roman 
hierarchy had been established among them, who was their arch- 
bishop or metropolitan? Why did not Augustine communicate 
with him on the affairs of the Church? Why was not he held 
accountable for the schismatical customs which notoriously pre- 
vailed? When Augustine in his ambitious presumption thought 
of meddling with the Gallic bishops, Gregory checked him in 
the following words :-— 


“‘ Over the bishops of Gaul we have given to you no authority. 
From the ancient times of our predecessors the Bishop of Arles has 
received the pallium, and we ought not to deprive him of his authority. 
If you discover anything reprehensible in the conduct of the Gallic 
bishops, it will be your duty to advise the Bishop of Arles respecting 
the best manner of reforming it, &c. But authority, whenever it is 
to be employed, must proceed from him, that we may not subvert the 
order established by our fathers. But with respect to the bishops of 
Britain we commit them all to your brotherhood, &c.—Bed. i. c. 27. 


Is it not manifest from this that there had been no man in 
Britain occupying a position similar to that of the Bishop of 
Arles? Not one of the British bishops had received the Pallium ; 
and as this is the badge of the Pope’s delegated authority, and 
of subjection to his jurisdiction, this very correspondence with 
the Italian monk, whom he had sent es: Ahey demonstrates that 
he was now attempting for the first time to stretch his crozier 
over an independent Church. 

The hypocritical pretext for this usurpation was, that the clergy 
and people of Britain were shockingly depraved, and needed a 
radical reform. Well, let us see the charges made against them 
by Augustine when he met some of their number under the pro- 
tection of the most powerful of their enemies, after travelling 
across the island through nations of pagans, in order to effect the 
subjugation of the free ministers of Jesus Christ. Of what 
heretical pravity were they guilty? By what moral abomina- 
tions were their lives scandalized? The reforms required by the 
Pope’s agent will supply an answer to these questions. 


‘“‘ He determined,” says Lingard, “ to reduce his demands to three 
heads,—that the Britons should celebrate the feast of Easter at the 
same time with other Christians ; that they should complete the admi- 
nistration of baptism after the Roman manner ; and should join with 
him in preaching the Gospel to the Saxons.”—i. 69. 


The head and front of their offending, then, the heinousness 
of their depravity, consisted in this. They differed with Rome 
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as to the time of observing Easter; they knew nothing of con- 
jirmation, or rejected the unscriptural rite; and they declined 
preaching to the murderers of their parents and the inheritors 
of their plundered property. In any or all of these they may 
have been in error, but surely that were no reason why a stranger 
should come and trample on their Scriptural and national rights. 

Another cause of difference, and not the least fiercely contest- 
ed, was the mode of cutting that senseless badge of monkery, the 
ecclesiastical tonsure, one party wearing it round and the other 
semicircular :— 


“* Each party was surprised and shocked at the uncanonical ap- 
pearance of the other. The Romans asserted that their tonsure had 
descended to them from the prince of the apostles, while that of their 
adversaries was the distinguishing mark of Simon Magus and his dis- 
ciples.” 

But Dr. Lingard assures us, that “ their arguments served 
only to prove their ignorance of ecclesiastical history.” If so, 
why did not the Pope set them right? He adds, “ During the 
first three or four hundred years of the Christian era, the clergy 
were not distinguished from the laity by any peculiar method of 
clipping the hair. The tonsure, properly so called, originated 
from the piety of the first professors of the.monastic institute.” 


In consequence of distinguished monks being drawn from their 
cells and elevated to the oy rank, “ the tonsure began 


to be considered, both in the Greek and Latin Church, as a 
necessary rite for admission into the number of ecclesiastics.”— 
i. 55. 

The nature of the conversions effected by the Roman Mission- 
aries may be inferred from their mode of procedure, which showed 
very little of the apostolic spirit. 


“ The primitive Christians braved, with unconquerable courage, 
the menaces and power of the Pagan world ; but in the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, we shall seek in vain for a missionary who 
ventured to preach in opposition to the civil power. The despondency 
of the Bishops of Kent and Essex, after the death of their patrons, 
proves how much they depended for success on the smile or the frown 
of the monarch. If they neither felt nor provoked the scourge of per- 
secution, they may, at least, claim the merit of pure, active, disinter- 
ested virtue.”—i., 42. 

We should not wonder, then, when we read of ten thousand 
marching under the royal banner, to be baptized on Christmas 
eve. Wholesale baptisms argued little for the Christianity of 
the converts. Yet it must be owned that many of the bishops 
laboured hard afterwards to instruct and civilize their disciples, 
to the best of their knowledge and ability. Still the work was 
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superficial; the light was faint and evanescent, and scarcely 
affected the heathen darkness which still covered the masses of 
the people, who were Christians in name only ; or, if there was a 
flush of prosperity at the beginning—a fit of first love and new- 
born zeal—it did not last long. 

“© After a certain period, the virtues which had so brilliantly illumi- 

nated the Aurora of their Church began to disappear ; with the extir- 
pation of idolatry, the vigilance and zeal of the bishops were gradually 
relaxed, and the spirit of devotion which had formerly characterized 
the monks and clergy, insensibly evaporated in the sunshine of ease 
and prosperity.”—ii., 217. 

Never were wealth and power more greedily grasped by any 
clergy, nor did they ever prove a greater curse. With an enor- 
mous extent of territory, extorted, in most cases, from supersti- 
tion, by the terrors of death, the prelates assumed the highest 
rank as state functionaries, and rivalled kings in the pomps and 
vanities of this world. 


“The mitre,” says Dr. Lingard, “ frequently became the reward 
of intrigue and influence. The new bishops were frequently selected 
from the twelve chaplains of the king, or the clerical favourites of 
some powerful earl, and the nomination of the monarch was often 
made to fall on the most ambitious or the least worthy of the appli- 
cants.”—i., 95. 


It is needless to say that the hierarchy was fashioned after the 
Roman model; and there is no b sage that the doctrines which 


were taught were essentially the same as those held by the 
Catholics at present. But there were peculiarities, especially 
relating to the sacraments, which we must briefly notice. 
According to our learned Catholic historian, “the regular 
manner of administering baptism was by immersion, the time, the 
two eves of Easter and Pentecost.” if an adult, the proselyte 
descended into the font, the priest depressed his head three times, 
saying, “ I baptize thee i in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” “and he rose from the water puri- 
fied from sin.” He was now anointed on the crown with chrism, 
in the form of a cross, and a white linen cap, called a chrismal, 
was fastened over his head. If the bishop was present, he was 
confirmed ; if not, he proceeded immediately to the church to 
receive the eucharist. The rites of the day were concluded by 
his partaking of milk and honey, as a token that he had entered 
the true land of promise. He was expected to attend church, 
and communicate daily for a week, when the chrismal was re- 
moved. Infants were given to the priest naked, and the whole 
body was immersed three times. ‘The anointing with chrism, 
&c. followed, and also the communion, which was administered 
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under the sole form of wine, the priest dipping his finger in the 
cup, and introducing it into the infant’s mouth.—i., 318. 

Till the time of the Reformation, our ancestors called the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper “the housel.” “ During the whole 
Anglo-Saxon period,” Dr. Lingard says, “it was administered in 
both kinds, first to the clergy of the Church, then to the people, 
the priest administering the offletes, (bread) and the deacon the 
cup.” —i., 327. 

Dr. Lingard has given us an interesting account of the intro- 
duction of Indulgences into the Anglo-Saxon Church. The 
passage throws much light on the religion of the period. Fasting 
was the usual penance; but the sick, the infirm, and the dying, 
might find oth penance physically impossible. In that case it 
was commuted for money or prayers. “ Thus, a new system of 
canonical arithmetic was established, and the fast of a day was 
taxed at the rate of a silver penny for the rich, or of fifty pater- 
nosters for the illiterate, and fifty psalms for the learned.” 

That these compensations would accelerate the decline of the 
primitive discipline, was foreseen and lamented by the bishops. 
The torrent, however, was irresistible, and the condemned Indul- 
gences were gradually sanctioned, first by the silence, afterwards 
by the approbation, of their successors. Another innovation 
followed, which contributed much to enrich the monasteries— 
the system of atoning for crimes by “ the austerities of mercenary 
penitents. It was in vain that the Council of Cloveshoe thun- 
dered its anathemas. The new doctrine was supported by the 
wishes and the practice of the opulent, and its toleration was at 
length extorted, on the condition that the sinner should undergo 
in person a part, at least, of his penance.” 

A Thane did penance thus :— 

* At his summons, his friends and dependents assembled at his 
eastle ; they also assumed the garb of penitence; their food was con- 
fined to bread, herbs, and water, and their austerities were continued 
till the aggregate amount of their fasts equalled the number specified 
by the canons. Thus, with the assistance of 120 associates, an opulent 
sinner might, in the short space of three days, discharge the penance 


oO 


of a whole year.”—Lingard, i., 337-339. 


From these cases, and the “peewee of judicial proceedings 


by ordeal, in which the Church was made an unwilling instru- 
ment, we see how utterly impotent for good was the Papal 
authority! Instead of preserving the purity of the faith, it was 
borne down by the torrent of error and iniquity, and at last 
actually compelled to sanction and consecrate, as parts of its 
system, evils against which it had vainly exhausted its thunders 
and anathemas ! 
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The Danish invasions caused the Anglo-Saxon Church to 
degenerate rapidly. In the days of Alfred,— 


“The laity had resumed the ferocious manners of their pagan fore- 
fathers. The clergy had grown indolent, dissolute, and illiterate. 
The monastic order had been apparently annihilated. . . . Habits of 
predatory warfare had introduced a spirit of insubordination; and 
impunity had strengthened the impulse of the passions. The slow and 
tranquil profits of industry were despised; the roads were infested 
with robbers; and the numbers and audacity of the banditti com- 
pelled the more peaceful inhabitants to associate for the protection of 
their lives, families, and property. The dictates of natural equity, the 
laws of the Gospel, and the regulations of ecclesiastical discipline were 
despised. The indissoluble knot of marriage was repeatedly disse- 
vered on the slightest suggestion of passion or disgust; and in defiance 
of divine and human prohibitions, the nuptial union was frequently 
polluted and degraded by the unnatural crime of incest. To suppress 
these licentious habits was the first care of Alfred.”—ii. 241. 


Here is a picture to match that of Gildas. See what invasion 
and anarchy can do to degrade a people! How quickly the work 
of desolation is done! Withdraw the hand of culture from the 
finest garden, and it will be soon a wilderness. Let law and re- 
ligion but abandon the gorgeous palace and the solemn temple, 


and they will become, ere many years, the saddest of ruins. 
The decline of learning among the Saxons during these disor- 
ganized times, kept pace with that of religion and morality. 


“Tf the learning of their predecessors cast a feeble ray of light on 
the close of the eighth century, it was extinguished by the devasta- 
tions of the Northmen, and succeeded by a night of profound igno- 
rance. This lamentable change is amply and feelingly described by 
Alfred himself... .. ‘ Such was the general ignorance among the 
English, that there were very few on this side the Humber (and I dare 
say not many on the other) who could understand the service in Eng- 
lish, or translate a Latin Epistle into their own language. So few 
were they that I do not recollect a single individual to the south of 
the Thames who was able to do it when I ascended the throne.’”— 
ii. 245. 

Indeed, it must be owned that the Saxons were always an 
illiterate people. It was not till towards the close of their 
history, that a few of the upper classes of the laity learned to 
read and write. It is not creditable to the clergy of those times 
that they accomplished so little in the work of popular education. 

The Danish invasions wholly destroyed the Saxon monas- 
teries. “Of the younger clerks some ailopted the married state, 
others plunged with precipitation into the pleasures and vices of 
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the age, and by their licentiousness shocked the piety of their 
more fervent brethren.” Some retained the monastic property 
while they abandoned its associated duties. 


“To indulge in ease and indolence seemed to be their principal 
object, and the care of serving God was abandoned to the industry of 
mercenary substitutes.” ... “The days were passed when kings 
exchanged the crown for the cowl. That ferocity of manners, which 
constant habits of warfare had inspired, equally despised the milder 
pleasures of society and the duties of religion: no profession could 
command respect but that of arms; and the monastic institute was 
looked upon with scorn, as calculated only for mercenaries and 
slaves.”—ii. 258-60. 


No material change for the better took place till the ruin of 
the Anglo-Saxon nation was consummated by the Norman Con- 
quest :— 


“a revolution, which, as it transferred the English sceptre to the 
hands of a foreign prince, transferred also the English Church to the 
government of foreign prelates. But the change was confined to the 
persons of her rulers; in other respects she was still unchanged. In 
the essential points of constitution and doctrine, of liturgy and sacra- 
ments, and of subordination to the authority of the Apostolic see, 
there existed no difference between the new Anglo-Norman and the 
old Anglo-Saxon Church.” 


Thus Dr. Lingard concludes his history. To describe the 
agency which now destroyed the old Saxon Church, as it had 
before destroyed the old British Church, did not suit his purpose 
as a Roman advocate. Yet surely, in order to malas his 
work, his able pen should have recorded the principal circum- 
stances of this catastrophe. He should have told us why and how 
the Pope set up a new Church in England in the eleventh 
century ! 

In the beginning of his second volume he remarks beauti- 
fully: —“ Religion was the daughter of peace; she abhorred the 
deeds of war, and refused to bless the arms which were destined 
to be stained with human blood. But in the revolution of a few 
centuries the sentiments of men were altered.” Yet the prin- 
ciples of religion were not altered. Christianity never blessed 
the arms of the invader and the spoiler. But the Pope did this 
often ; and not the less eagerly because the destined victims were 
Christians of his own making, and churches of his own planting. 
Let us take as an example the Norman Conquest. Thierry 

aphically describes the Pope’s concern in this business. Wil- 
iam of Normandy appealed to Rome against Harold, and for 
appearance sake the question of right to the throne of England 
was debated in the conclave. Hildebrand insisting that the 
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Church should sanction the contemplated military invasion of a 
Christian nation, loud murmurs arose among the cardinals, some 
of whom said that there would be infamy in authorizing so 
homicidal a course. But Hildebrand prevailed. Harold and 
all his adherents were excommunicated,—and William received 
the gift of a banner from the Apostolic Church, and a ring con- 
taining one of St. Peter’s hairs! 

The invasion was successful. From Hastings the conqueror 
marched to London, which opened its gates to receive him. One 
cause of his success is related by the contemporary Saxon Chro- 
nicle with mournful brevity, which, though referring to Exeter, 
is true of most other places :—“ ‘The citizens surrendered the 
town because their chiefs deceived them.” And they deceived 
them because they were divided among themselves. Of the 
social desolation which followed, we have no space to speak ; our 
business now is with the Saxon Church. Lanfranc—that model 
primate with the Anglo-Catholics—treated the Saxon bishops as 
Augustine had treated the Lritish :—‘ He drove away whom- 
soever he pleased, and in their places put Normans, Frenchmen, 
Lorraines, and ecclesiastics of all countries and of whatever 
origin, provided they were not Englishmen; for it must be re- 
marked, that the measure which dispossessed the entire body of 
the ancient prelates of England, was aimed only at those who 
were Englishmen by birth, and that the naturalized foreigners 
preserved their functions.” The whole body of the monks (for 
the order had been revived by Alfred and St. Dunstan) was also 
expelled. “A cloud of adventurers came over from Gaul to 
pounce upon the prelacies, the abbacies, the archdeaconries, and 
deaneries of England. . Most of these men exhibited in their new 
vocation the most shameless immorality,” though their patrons 
hypocritically talked of the bad morals of the English. 

The hatred which the clergy of the Conquest bore to the natives 
of England, extended, Thierry remarks, even to the saints of Eng- 
lish birth, and in different places their tombs were broken open 
and their bones scattered. All that had been anciently venerated 
in England was, by the new comers, looked upon as vile and con- 
temptible. But the violent aversion of the Normans for the Eng- 
lish saints had a political reason, distinct from their common dis- 
dain for every thing which appertained to the vanquished. Reli- 
gion among the Anglo Saxons had sometimes consisted chiefly in 
the bright reflection of patriotism, and certain of the saints form- 
erlyinvoked in England had become such from having perished by 
the hand of the foreign foe in the time of the Danish invasions. 
Such saints, therefore, must have given umbrage to the new in- 
vaders of the kingdom, as the people’s veneration for them fos- 
tered the spirit of revolt, and consecrated all the old recollections 
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of bravery and liberty. The foreign priests, therefore, with Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc at their head, lost no time in proclaiming that 
the Saxon saints were not true saints, nor the Saxon martyrs 
true martyrs. “ The monasteries founded by the Normans in 
the towns or rural districts of England, were peopled with monks 
from abroad who had followed in the train of the foreign army. 
Each fresh levy of armed soldiers was escorted by a new troop of 
tonsured clergy, who landed on the shores of England to gaaingner, 
as it was then expressed.” In a very short time scarcely a single 
native retained a benefice in the Church. From the highest 
to the lowest they were all deposed under one pretext or another. 

Thus, under the new Norman government, as the killing of a 
Saxon was no crime in the eye of the law, so it was no sin in the 
eye of the Church. This led to perversions of morality, which 
throw a singular light on the present state of Ireland, and the 
remedy recently proposed for the insecurity of life. Many of 
the English fled for refuge to other lands—others became slaves 
to their conquerors—but many associated in armed bands for the 
recovery of their property, which had been taken by force, and 
avenged by assassination the massacre of their countrymen. The 
historians friendly to the Conquest complain bitterly of this. 
“ Each day,” say they, “ was committed a number of thefts and 
murders, caused by the natural villany of the people, and the 


immense riches of the kingdom.” “ But,” says Thierry, “ the 
native — considered they had a right to make the recap- 


ture of riches which had been taken from themselves, and, if 
they became robbers, it was for no other purpose than to reco- 
ver their own property. The social order which they rose against, 
and the law which they violated, had no sanctity in their estima- 
tion; and thus the English word outlaw, synonymous with 
banished man, robber, bandit, or brigand, thenceforward lost its 
disgraceful signification, and was employed by the conquered 
people in a more favourable light. Thus perpetual terror reigned 
throughout the country; for to the danger of falling by the 
sword of the foreigner, who regarded himself as a demi-god 
among brutes, and understood neither the prayers, nor the argu- 
ments, nor the excuses preferred in the language of the con- 
quered people, was also added that of being regarded as traitors 
to their native land, or of being suspected to be such by the 
independent Saxons, who were as much maddened by their 
despair as the Normans were by their pride. Thus no English- 
man would venture even into the neighbourhood of his own 
dwelling.” Those who had delivered hostages to the conqueror, 
kept their houses barred and fortified like a town in a state of 
siege. “ When the hour of rest arrived, at the time of making 
all fast, the head of the family repeated aloud the prayers in that 
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age used on the approach of a storm, and said, ‘ The Lord bless 
and help us!’ to which all present answered, ‘Amen.’ This 
custom existed in England for more than two centuries after the 
Conquest.”— Thierry’s Norman Conquest, B. v. § 1. 

When William the Conqueror departed from those shores for 
the last time, he left behind him a law couched in the following 
terms :— When a Frenchman is killed or discovered slain in 
any hundred, the inhabitants of the hundred shall seize and bring 
up the murderer within eight days; otherwise they shall pay at 
their common cost, a fine of 47 marks of silver.” To avoid this 
fine, all proofs that the murdered man was French were removed 
—for if he appeared to be English the Norman judges did not 
make their official inquest. But to guard against fraud, it was 
ordained that any man found assassinated should be considered 
as French, unless the hundred judicially proved that he was of 
Saxon birth—which proof was to be given by two men and two 
women, the nearest of kin to the deceased. Without these wit- 
nesses his A nglaiserie—or a gaty the Normans expressed 
it, was not sufficiently established, and the hundred had to pay 
the fine. More than three centuries after the invasion, (as the 
antiquarians testify) this inquest was held in England on the 
body of every assassinated man; and, in the legal language, it 
was still called “ presentment of Englishry.”.—Thterry, B. vi., 
§ 3. 

How wonderful has been the destiny of Britain! By the 
Roman conquest the nation was paralysed; rather it ceased to 
live. It became a province, and’ with their nationality expired 
all the bravery and public virtue of the Britons. In womanish 
terror of the Picts and Scots, when imperial protection had been 
withdrawn, they stretched forth their necks again to the yoke, 
and in their “ groans” implored that it might be riveted upon 
them. From a race whose manhood had been so utterly 
lost, nothing noble was to be expected. The fresh blood of free- 
dom, though it was the blood of the fiercest savages, was neces- 
sary to the people who should be worthy of the soil of England. 
Providence sent this in the Saxons. ‘They had in their tempe- 
rament—or they had acquired from their climate, their neces- 
sities, their institutions, and their training, all the elements of 
power and progress. But they, too, were conquered and enslaved ; 
“cast down, but not destroyed.” Their conquerors could not 
afford to do without them. They were mingled with their mas- 
ters as servants, serfs, tillers of the ground, and traders; and, 
what was of vast importance, they retained their national insti- 
tutions—their parishes, guilds, and juries—those normal schools 
of self-government and nurseries of self-reliance. Happily, too, 
the conquerors and the conquered were of the same religion, 
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though their priests were imported. A clergy who are in any 
measure dependent on the masses for support, can never be, for 
any length of time, indifferent to popular feeling, or wholly free 
from popular prejudice. Besides, the most rigid system of exclu- 
siveness cannot prevent some master-minds from rising to power 
out of the plebeian ranks; and then, as in the case of the 
stern Saxon, Thomas 4 Becket, (whose amazing popularity 
is thus accounted for,) they attract the national sympathies, 
and become the conductors of that lightning which startles 
tyranny, and perplexes monarchs. The consequence is, that 
the Church gradually bridges over the chasm between the 
rulers and the ruled. It is her interest to unite the different 
classes into one body, which would not be the case if the foreign 
caste had also a foreign church, maintained in proud ascendancy 
at the national expense. Had Episcopacy been forcibly esta- 
blished, and permanently maintained, in Scotland, how fatally 
would the “ English Interest” have warred against the national 
welfare ! 

The Saxons and Normans having sprung from the same Teu- 
tonic stock, the mixture of races, aided by the common services 
and sympathies of religion, became a matter of much greater 
facility than the same process in other countries. And this mix- 
ture, we know, has ever given the most powerful impetus to the 
8m of civilization. Perhaps no race of men ever ceased to 

e barbarous and stationary without mingling blood with another 
race. Qn the other hand, such interfusion has rarely, if ever, 
occurred without imparting benefit to both sides—energy, know- 
ledge, enterprise, and advancement in the arts of life. These 
causes combined, as well as others that might be mentioned, 
gradually gave prevalence to the Saxon language, and ultimate- 
ly produced in the “ Commons of England,” before whose ascend- 
ancy Norman feudalism must “ hide its diminished head ;” while 
the “ ENGLisury” whom it solong trampled down and spurned 
are now the most illustrious and the mightiest nation on the 
globe. 

Christianity is insensibly, but to a vast extent, modified in its 
external development by the character, institutions, and situation 
of the people professing it, and the secular influences which act 
upon its teachers. Too often, it must be confessed, national re- 
ligion is but the reflection of national feeling. The Church 
ought to be the light of the world; but it is far more frequently 
the shadow of the State. In Rome and Austria, Catholicism is 
the humble servant of an iron despotism; in Ireland, it gives the 
reins to an enthusiastic democracy. In America, Protestantism 
sanctions slavery together with republican equality; and in our 
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own country it blesses the banner of free trade, or consecrates 
monopoly, according to the social and secular elements which 
prevail in connexion with it. 

It would be interesting and instructive to ascertain how far 
this has been the case in the different nations of Christendom, 
and to what extent it has inflicted injury on the Christian sys- 
tem, and retarded the progress of truth. What avail the most 
accurate definitions of doctrine, even though it went forth to the 
human mind pure as a sunbeam, when it has to pass through a 
dense atmosphere of ignorance, selfishness, and national preju- 
dice, by which it is discoloured and refracted in a thousand dif- 
ferent directions? It lights, for example, on the bleeding negro 
in America, and instead of dissolving his chains, it sanctifies 
them in the eye of his master; for that master’s pastor has 
taught him that slavery—which defaces in man the image of 
God, and reduces him to the condition of a brute—is a Scriptural 
and patriarchal institution. The immortal being found guilty 
of a dark skin is consistently denied instruction. He will not 
be suffered to read the word of God—to drink of the water of 
life which flows freely for all, provided by him who is no respecter 
of persons, and who has expressly taught us not to call “com- 
mon or unclean” what he has cleansed. The pious minister of 
Christ who will not lift up his voice against this iniquity—this 
detestable antichristianism—lest he should meddle with politics, 
will agitate the Union from north to south to get political laws 
passed against the Church of Rome, chiefly because of her spiri- 
tual tyranny in refusing the Bible, without note or comment, to 
the laity. In all this, these truly good and able ministers see 
no inconsistency whatever! What is the secret of this obliquity 
of mental vision ? 

Look again at another phase of modern civilization and na- 
tional temperament in America: It has resulted from the in- 
tensely commercial spirit which pervades the people of the United 
States—from the passion for barter which animates them,—that 
youths enter very early into business, get hardened in the ways 
of money-making ere they leave their teens,—escape prema- 
turely from parental control, and set up for themselves. This 
state of things is lamented by an enlightened American as one 
cause of the inefficiency of the ministry in that country. This 
precocious manhood—restless, excitable, ardent, self-willed— 
pays, and votes, and speaks in the Church ; and in its reckless 
go-ahead enthusiasm, must have talent, smartness, magnetizing 
energy, forced “ revivals,”—in a word, it would convert the pul- 
pit into a galvanic battery. If the minister does not come up to 
their mark, the young men combine and agitate against him. 
If he would keep his ground, he must strain after originality and 
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effect. He must strive to startle; and while thus torturing his 
own mind, he distorts the features and dislocates the members of 
evangelical truth. There is no fixedness—no sense of perma- 
nency about his office. In the pulpit, he is a mere tenant at 
will. His right to speak there, hangs on the feverish caprices of 
a boyish despotism. Hence, we are told, that pastors are obliged 
to remove, on an average, once in every five years, or oftener ; 
and some of them are actually hired, like household servants, 
from year to year! It would be folly to expect such a preacher 
to speak as one having authority; or that his office should be 
respected by the young dictators whom he is obliged to humour. 
It would be equal folly to believe that Christianity is fairly re- 
presented to the congregations who place their ministers in such 
a degrading position. 

Another sort of despotism reigns over the pulpits of the Con- 
tinent; and it is hard to say which is more detrimental to the 
Christian commonwealth. We have taken these examples from 
a distance to illustrate our remarks on the tendency of social in- 
stitutions to assimilate Christianity to themselves. We could 
have selected cases in point nearer home, of anomalies quite as 
glaring and not less mischievous---in regard to which custom 
and familiarity have blunted the moral perceptions of the public. 
We are far from thinking that Britain is in a condition to cast 
the first stone at America. We, too, have our enormities and 
follies, over which the Churches cast their mantles of indul- 
gence. 

It is natural to ask—What is the main ligature by which the 
world thus draws the Church in its wake? Why was religion 
the bright reflection of patriotism with the Anglo-Saxons? Whi 
was it also the blighting shadow of Norman ascendancy? What 
made Laud and Baxter, Owen and South, so different in their 
spirit as expounders of the one Gospel? Why is the ministry 
more or less democratic in all Voluntary Churches,—and more 
or less Conservative in all Establishments? Why do we some- 
times find the pulpit teaching a one-sided theology, and some- 
times even a one-sided morality? Why do some Churches go 
on with the movement, and others cling desperately to the past, 
—the former breaking those idols of antiquity which the latter 
most devoutly worship ? 

Perhaps the best answer to these last questions, and the best 
solution of the difficulty, will be found in the sources from which 
the clergy derive their support. If this be so, then the vexed 
question of Leclesiastical Finances will be seen to have a more 
important bearing than is generally imagined on the purity and 
preservation of truth in the world. Free Churches of all deno- 
minations must beware lest their Voluntaryism should lead te 
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mammon-worshipping, as enslaving and corrupting as is to be 
met in any Establishment. No man who is at all acquainted 
with the British Churches can say that matters are as they 
ought to be in this respect. The commercial spirit tends to 
make the minister of religion a commodity. The feudal spirit 
which endows him with land tends equally to make him feel that 
he has rights without duties, and accustoms him to think more 
of his property than his preaching. He does “ duty” when he 
must, merely as a formal service rendered for his freehold. Pos- 
sibly the facts connected with Church property among the Anglo- 
Saxons may throw some light on existing controversies. 

It is natural to presume that the Saxons in England, in 
founding parish churches, followed the example of the converted 
Franks in other countries. Their custom was, to assign a com- 
petent provision in dand for the support of the Church and the 
clerks who were to serve in it. ‘Their canons ordained that a 
manse should be connected with each, and that the incumbent 
should not be obliged to render any secular service. ‘The revo- 
lutions of three centuries, the devastations of the sea kings, the 
successive conquest of the kingdom by two foreign nations, with 
almost incessant domestic turbulence, must, as Dr. Lingard re- 
marks, have seriously affected the property of parochial churches 
as well as that of the monasteries and larger establishments. 

“ Yet we find in the authentic document of Domesday a considera- 
ble number of them still in possession of land, though in very different 
proportions, some holding to the amount of several hides, many a 
single hide, and others not more than a few acres. Of two or three 
only is it entered that they were churches without land.” 

But besides the produce of their lands, there were other 
sources of income enjoyed by the parish priests. Of these the 
most ancient were the voluntary offerings made by the people 
at the communion service. These were not given up after the 
clergy had received landed endowments. 

** Those who could afford it,” says our author, “ continued to offer 
the bread and wine for the sacrifice at the chancel, and money, provi- 
sions, and any article that might be of service at the treasury of the 
church. This wasa practice which harmonized with the previous no- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxons. They never presented a petition to a su- 
perior without its accompanying present. How, then, could they pre- 
sume to pray to God for mercy without making to him an offering.” 
—(Pp. 179, 180.) 

It was not till the eighth century that tithes were established 
by civil and ecclesiastical authority in Gaul and the neighbour- 
ing provinces. In 730, Bede seems to allude to them when he 
says, “that there was not a village in the remotest parts of 
Northumbria which could escape the payment of tribute to the 
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bishop.” In 745, Archbishop Boniface couples the tithes with 
the oblations, and calls them “ the milk and wool which the flocks 
yield to the shepherd ;” and about forty years later, the papal 
legates inform Pope Adrian, that they had laboured to promote 
their payment in the Council of Calcuith. Dr. Lingard adds— 

“Tt would, perhaps, be rash to infer from such data that this im- 
position was already enforced throughout the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms ; 
and it most vexatiously happens, that after the Council of Calcuith, 
every vestige of its existence disappears. Not a single notice of tithe 
is to be found in the history of the next hundred and twenty years, 
till after the death of Alfred, when it presents itself to us as a national 
institution long since recognised, sanctioned with pains and penalties, 
and evaded or resisted by many, when evasion or resistance could be 
attempted with the prospect of impunity.”—i. 185. 

What were the purposes for which this impost was originally 
designed? The doctrine of the Anglo-Saxon Church was sub- 
stantially the same as that of the Churches on the Continent ; 
and not a single national document relative to the subject has come 
down to us, in which the right of the poor to a considerable portion 
of the tithe is not distinctly recognised. In the compilation which 
goes under the name of Archbishop Egbert, we meet with the 
following canon: “ Let the mass-priests themselves receive the 
tithe from the people, and keep a written list of the names of all 
who have given, and divide, in presence of men fearing God, the 
tithe according to the authority of the canons, and choose the first 
portion for the adornment of the Church ; and let them distribute 
humbly and mercifully with their own hands the second portion 
for the benefit of poor and wayfaring men, and then may they 
retain the third portion for themselves.” A canon passed in the 
reign of Edgar, says: “ And right it is that one portion be set 
apart for the clergy, the second for the need of the Church, and 
the third for the need of the poor.” In 1013, this distribution 
was confirmed by the legislature :— 

* And respecting tithe, the king and his Witan have chosen and de- 
creed, as is right, that one-third part of the tithe go to the reparation 
of the Church, and a second part to the servants of God, (the minis- 
ters,) and the third to God’s poor, and to needy ones in thraldom.”— 
Thorpe, i. 342; ii. 98, 256, apud Lingard, i. 188, 189. 

Tithes, then, are trust property, subject to the control of Par- 
liament, and they should be taken with the conditions and in- 
cumbrances which attached to them from the beginning. They 
were evidently designed not only to aid in supporting the minis- 
try of the whole people, but to keep all the parish churches in 
repair, and to maintain the poor of the nation. No ancient or 
divine right can be pleaded in favour of this property, which does 
not draw after it these unwelcome consequences. 
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In addition to ample endowments in land, altar-offerings, 
(which chimed in fortunately with national customs,) and tithes, 
the Anglo-Saxon clergy claimed the first fruits of the harvest, 
originally, like tithes, a “voluntary offering, but, at length, com- 
muted into a compulsory payment. This was called kirk-shot, and 
was the first of the church dues which obtained the sanction of 
the legislature. The clergy also got a legal claim to other “ dues,” 
such as “ plough-alms,” to obtain a blessing on the labours of 
spring ; “ leot-shot,” a certain quantity of wax given thrice a 
year to supply the altar with candles; and “ soul-shot,” a mor- 
tuary fee ordered to be paid for the dead while the grave was yet 
open. 
Patronage was always rife in the Anglo-Saxon Chureh. The 
consecration of a church and all its resources to religion, did not 
sever its ownership from the founder. “ It was still according to 
the national jurisprudence, Ais church.” He disposed of it and 
its profit to the incumbent as a loan or benefice for life. He ap- 
pointed to it whenever it became vacant, and negotiated for its 
sale as he would for that of any secular property. “ The incum- 
bent thus became the vassal of his lord; and the clerical esta- 
blishment of which he was the head, was reduced to poverty, and 
the property itself became subject to litigation in the courts of 
law.” Moreover, the ownership, according to the laws regulat- 
ing the transfer of landed property, passed from him to other par- 
ties by sale, or gift, or bequest, or inheritance. 


‘Tfence we find churches in the possession of individuals of every 
rank and profession; of clergymen who, though they sometimes are, 
frequently are not the incumbents; of lay-proprietors, both men and 
women ; of associated bodies, as guilds, burghers, and religious com- 
munities. Frequently several churches belong to a single individual, 
frequently a single church belongs to several. Copartners, who divide 
the profits among them, according to the number of shares held sepa- 
rately by each. On all occasions these churches are considered pri- 
vate property, in the same manner as the mills, and mines, and fish- 
eries of their owners.”—i. 194. 

In vain did the bishops complain of this system in the assem- 
blies of the Witan—in vain did they publish canons, threatening 
with Divine judgiments “the enslavers of churches,” and those 
who “ made merchandize of God’s houses,” complaining bitterly, 
that “the churches far and wide were weakly protected, evilly en- 
slaved, and cleanly bereft of their ancient rights, and stripped of 
in-door decencies.” In every nation of northern origin, lay- 
lordship intruded itself into the s sanctuary, and ruled there, i in re- 
turn for the privileges granted to the spiritual lords as peers of the 


realm. 
These privileges were certainly very great. The bishop was, 
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by office, one of the chief advisers of the king—was summoned to 
the national councils, and was listened to with deference. The 
archbishop’s word, like that of the king, was received in courts of 
justice, as equivalent to his oath; and he possessed the right of 
granting nine days’ grace to the offender, whose life was sought 
by the family of an injured or murdered man. In all other re- 
spects he was placed on the same footing with the etheling, or 
princes of the blood. Other bishops ranked as eoldermen above 
the king’s thanes, exercised equal rights, and enjoyed equal emolu- 
ments. Even the parish priest was called an altar-thane. The 
bishop also presided in courts of justice, in company with the eol- 
dermen, and there ecclesiastical pleas were taken before those of 
the crown. 

On this sort of connexion of the Church with the State, Dr. 
Lingard speaks with candour, as well as good sense :— 


“The great evil springing out of the influence and consideration 
which the State attached to the episcopal office was, that it tended to 
engender and nourish a worldly and dissipated spirit, especially in the 
possessors of the more opulent sees. ‘The private clerk or monk was 
suddenly drawn from the retirement of the cloister, and transformed 
into a secular lord! He became at once the possessor of extensive 
estates; his residence was crowded with dependents, wherever he 
moved he was accompanied by a numerous escort. Thus he found 
himself placed in a situation most foreign to his previous habits—the 
management of his property, the necessity of defending the rights of 
his church against adverse claims, the applications to him for patron- 
age and aid, and the controversies among the principal families in 
his diocese, involved him in a vortex of secular cares and disputes; nor 
ought we to be surprised if, in such circumstances, some of these pre- 
lates, acting in their twofold capacity as temporal and spiritual lords, 
adopted the manners of eoldermen and thanes, seeking to add to their 
possessions, multiplying by the “ loen or loan” of lands, the number of 
their military retainers, and employing for the protection of themselves 
and their friends, secular as well as spiritualarms. . . . . Wemeet 
also with numerous instances of the presence of bishops in military expe- 
ditions, whether they led their own retainers to the field, or accompa- 
nied their quota of armed men furnished from their respective dio- 
ceses.”—i. 103-5. 


When we consider this amazing metamorphosis of the monk 
into the secular lord, can we wonder if the Saxon prelates were 
the most arrogant of mankind. What a trial for poor hu- 
man nature! There is nothing to equal it in the annals of 
upstartism, not even in the elevation of a private soldier to the 
imperial throne. And this exalted rank, these thrones of demi- 
gods, were open to every monk. On this hope cowled Ambition 
yondered in his cell, and the light thereof illumined and glorified 
his death’s-head and cross-bones. It made the hair-cloth lie soft 
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on his flagellated shoulders. Who can tell how much of the 
grim austerity, and fantastic sanctity, which edify Tractarians in 
the “ Lives of the Saints,” we owe to the silent but ardent am- 
bition which urged the monk to exchange his cowl for a mitre, 
his cell for a palace, his beads for a sword, his passive obedience 
for absolute command, his beggarly poverty for boundless wealth ? 
How natural, too, to such men must have been the spirit of in- 
tolerance and the deeds of persecution! If Satan had held a 
council in pandemonium to devise a plan by which the human 
mind could be most dazzled and deranged by the sudden access 
of arbitrary power, could he possibly have hit upon a better ? 
And could ascetic virtue have encountered the world’s allure- 
ments at a more tremendous disadvantage, besieged all at once 
by luxury, flattery, beauty, example, and impunity ? 

The evils of this state of things survived the Conquest, and 
were in full force at the Reformation. Indeed, the temperament 
generated in the English hierarchy by the institutions of the 
middle ages, may be occasionally discerned in active operation 
still, in despite of three centuries of Protestantism. Fully to 
purge out the old leaven will require a revolution far greater 
than that which was effected by Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. 

Dr. Lingard ascribes to the following causes the large endow- 


ments, originally private, which Dr. Hook and others claim as 
the sacred and inalienable property of the Church of England, 
and on which the Legislature must not presume to lay its pro- 
fane hands :— 


“ Ist, Men, engaged themselves by their station and habits of life, 
in other and distracting pursuits, trusted that they might compensate 
for their own deficiency by contributing to the support of a class of 
men, who, relieved from worldly cares, should have for their chief 
occupation to offer daily the Christian sacrifice, and to chant daily the 
praises of the Almighty. 2d, With others it was the desire of secur- 
ing permanent relief for the poor; and these frequently, instead of 
relying on the doubtful fidelity of their heirs, made donations to the 
Church, accompanied with the obligation of constantly maintaining 
a certain number of paupers in a particular district, or of distributing 
charity to a certain amount on particular days. 3d, On the other 
hand, there were numbers who had acquired opulence by a course of 
successful crimes, and had deferred the duty of restitution till the vic- 
tims of their injustice had disappeared. These men were frequently 
induced, towards the decline of life, to confer, as a tardy atonement, 
some part of their property on the Church ; and when they neglected 
it, their neglect was frequently compensated by the piety of their 
children and descendants. 4th, To such motives may be added the 
want of heirs, the hope of obtaining spiritual aid from the prayers 
of the clergy, gratitude for the protection which the Church always 
offered to the unfortunate, and a wish to defeat the rapacity of a pow- 
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erful adversary ; all of which contributed in a greater or less degree to 
augment the possessions of religious establishments.” 


Such bequests were often accompanied by the words—pro 
remedio—salute—redemptione animz mez et priorum, anteces- 
sorum meorum, &c.—and laid duties on the beneficiaries which 
a Protestant clergy cannot fulfil. 


Art. II.—1. A Collection of Old Ballads anterior to the Reign 

4 Charles I, Edited by J. PAYNE CoLuier, Esq., for the 
ercy Society. 1840. 

2. A Collection of Songs and Ballads relative to the London 
Apprentices and Trades, §c., during the Reigns of Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth, and James I, Edited by CHarLes Mackay, Esq., 
for the Percy Society. 1841. 

3. The Book of Scottish Ballads. By ALEXANDER WHITELAW. 
Glasgow, 1845. 


“ THE names of so many men of learning and character [ Dr. 
Johnson, Warton, Garrick, Farmer, &c.,| the editor hopes will 
serve as an amulet to guard him from every unfavourable cen- 
sure for having bestowed any attention on a parcel of old ballads.” 
Such was the apology of the venerable and learned Bishop of 
Dromore, for his indulgence in a pursuit which he felt many 
might think frivolous in itself, and not a few regard as inconsis- 
tent with the gravity of his profession. And yet surely this 
appeal to great names was unnecessary. An old Ballad! There 
is a singular charm in the very sound of these words. In every 
point of view the “old ballad” is interesting. It guides us to 
the manners and customs of an age long passed by: it shows us 
the popular mind and feelings more surely and vividly than the 
most elaborate treatise : it occupies a conspicuous place in the 
history of northern literature, and it stands alone as a species of 
composition which has been truly said to baffle successful imita- 
tion. The general characteristics of the old ballad are scenes 
of bold adventure, romantic love, or wild superstition, clothed in 
the simple energetic language of an unlettered people—the events 
are strongly felt, and therefore forcibly narrated—the images are 
those which nature suggests, not the combinations of refined 
art. 

In using the expression, “an unlettered people,” we do not 
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anticipate objections from those who have condescended to give 
much attention to this subject. A comparison between the pro- 
ductions of different ages shows us that as literature advances 
the ballad declines. The poet who adopted some popular theme 
of exciting interest for his subject, mn | composed his ballad for 
the entertainment of his lord, or the amusement of the people, 
adopts a higher style of composition in proportion as the tastes 
of his ageimprove. In the place of a feudal lord he finds a patron, 
a public instead of the people. The whole spirit of the time is 
changed. The people still require their ballad, but the want is 
no longer supplied by the inspired bard. His place is occupied 
by an inferior race of rhymesters, and thus we travel through the 
names of Elderton, Peele, Churchyard, Johnson, Munday, Delo- 
ney, Price, Parker, Lookes, Burges, Bowne, Lantfiere, Tipping, 
Houghton, &c. &c., until we arrive at the anonymous band of 
se attached to the service of the immortal Catnach of Seven 
Dials. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a history of Ballad Poetry : 
such an inquiry would be incompatible with the space allowable 
for an article like the present. Lut we would make one remark, 
by way of suggestion, for the use of those who may find leisure 
and inclination to pursue a subject on which, notwithstanding 
the labours of Percy, Ritson, Scott, and others, so much yet 
remains to be said. It has always appeared to us that the his- 
tory of this species of composition has not been carried back suf- 
ficiently far. It is true that Percy has not overlooked the early 
Scandinavian bards, or Scalds, in his Essay; but he disposes of 
them in a few lines, in order to come at once to the minstrels, 
who, it must be admitted, stand in more immediate connexion 
with the contents of his collection. The literature of Scandi- 
navia contains much that is available for the illustration of the 
“ old ballad,” and of many of the manners and customs, allu- 
sions and expressions it presents to us; for it must not be for- 
gotten that the ancient Scalds were the historians as well as the 
poets of the north. 

The facilities for prosecuting inquiries like the present have 
hitherto not been great. It is only by examining ballads of all 
periods, that the subject can be properly understood ; and while 
such collections remain in the hands of private individuals, access 
to them must be limited, however liberal may be their possessors. 
Until the month of March 1845, there was no national collection 
of very great extent. Of the others, private and quasi private, 
the “ Pepysian” deposited in the library of Magdalene Colors 
Cambridge, is. certainly not of that easy access to tempt inspec- 
tion from others than those who have some very special object in 
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view, and who have both spare time and money at their disposal. 
The Heber collection was dispersed in 1835, and the Roxburghe 
was in the possession of the late Mr. Bright from the year 1813. 
Happily, this great difficulty in the way of the Ballad-searcher is 
removed, the trustees of the British Museum having secured for 
his use the last-named collection, which Scott, after mentioning 
that made by Pepys, calls “ the still more valuable deposit in 
three volumes folio, in which the late John Duke of Roxburghe 
took so much pleasure, that he was often found enlarging it with 
fresh acquisitions, which he pasted in and registered with his own 
hands,”* 

It would be interesting to trace the gradual growth of this col- 
lection; but, unfortunately, we have only general statements, 
founded, for the most part, on the short history of it given in the 
preface to the sale catalogue of the books of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, which were dispersed by Auction in 1813. The collec- 
tion was originally formed by Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford. 
On the sale of the Harleian library, it became the property of 
Mr. James West, the president of the Royal Society ; and when 
his books were sold in 1773, Major Thomas Pearson acquired it 
for, we are told, the sum of £20. While in this gentleman’s 
possession the collection “ received very great additions, and w as 
bound in two large volumes, with printed title pages, indexes,’ 
&c. Inthe year 1788, Major Pearson’s library was sold, and the 
two volumes were transferred to the Duke of Roxburghe for the 
sum of £36, 4s.f The title-page referred to above is as fol- 
lows :—-“ Ancient Songs and Ballads written on various subjects, 
and printed between the years 1560 and 1700, chiefly collected 
by Robert Earl of Oxford, and purchased at the sale of the late 
Mr. West’s library in the year 1773. Increased by several addi- 
tions. In two volumes. 


“ These venerable ancient song inditers 
Soar’d many a pitch above our modern writers : 
Our numbers may be more refined than those ; 
But what we've gain’d in verse, we've lost in prose. 
Their words no shuffling double meaning knew ; 
Their speech was homely, but their hearts were true. 
Rowe.” 
* London : 
** Arranged and bound in the year 1774.” 


Weare further informed that Major Pearson was assisted in 





* Minstrelsy, i. p. 38. 

+ We mention, for the benefit of the lovers of coincidences, that on the sales of 
the libraries of West and Pearson, this collection was, in each, in the eleventh day’s 
sale, which took place on a Friday, in the month of April. 
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his efforts to add to the collection by the celebrated Isaac Reed, 
and that the Duke, knowing well the zeal of these two gentle- 
men, did not flatter himself with being able to add much to it. 
In this “ labour of love,” however, he succeeded far beyond his 
expectation, for not only was he able to fill up the blank leaves 
left in the two volumes for further acquisitions (amongst which 
additions is the remarkable piece entitled “ Ane declaration of the 
Lordis’ just quarrel,” printed by Lekpruik in 1567,) but he added 
a third volume more bulky than either of the two former, and 
comprising seven more Scotch ballads of the date of 1570, of ex- 
traordinary rarity and curiosity. Between the acquisition of this 
collection by the Duke and its subsequent sale with the rest of 
his library in 1813, a remarkable change had taken place in the 
estimation in which old English literature was held, and we must 
confess our opinion that a more just appreciation of the real value 
of such memorials was shewn by the price given for the three vo- 
lumes at the sale of the Duke’s effects, viz. £477, 15s. The pur- 
chaser, Mr. Harding, transferred his prize to Mr. Bright. The 
secrecy with which this gentleman conducted his book purchases 
has not suffered the amount given by him to Mr. Harding to 
transpire, but report states it to have been about £700. 

It is now time to give some account of the contents of these 
extraordinary volumes. They consist of about 1335 broadside 
ballads and songs, a great number of which are in two parts, 
printed between the year 1567 and the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. About two-thirds are in black letter. We fear that the 
date given in the title-page as that of the earliest, (1560,) like 
many other statements in title-pages, is not strictly correct. It 
may be well, however, to state, in limine, that the date of com- 
position of many of the pieces is much anterior to that of the 
printing—and also to observe that the reader must not expect 
us to give illustrations in support of all that we have said respect- 
ing the ancient ballad. He will find them much more readily in 
the collections of Perey and Scott, and in that most remarkable 
Swedish poem, Frithiof’s Saga, by Esaias Tegner, Bishop of 
Wexid. i the convenience of extract, we shall divide the col- 
lection into ten classes, viz. :— 

1. HisroricaL: comprehending those of a romantic and nar- 
rative character. 

2. PoxiricaL, NATIONAL and PROTESTANT. 

3. Love and CourTsHIP. 

4. MARRIAGE and AMOROUS. 

5. SEA SonGs. 

6. Mora, DescrIPTIVE and RELIGIOUS. 

7. DrinkinG, Humorovs and SATIRICAL. 

8. TragicaL and SUPERNATURAL. 
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9. Those relating to MANNERS and Customs, OccuPATIONs, 
Sports, &c. 

10. Ropix Hoop Baiaps. 

The first class, or historical, consists of about 160 pieces, 
amongst which the earliest and most remarkable are those relat- 
ing to Scotland. They are full of the stern energy of the times 
to which they refer. ‘The earliest relates to the quarrel between 
Mary and her nobility, and is entitled “ Ane declaration of the 
lordis’ just quarrel :” it is in black letter, and was printed by 
Lekpruik at Edinburgh in 1567. This year was one of intense 
excitement for Scotland. Mary was a prisoner in the hands of 
her subjects—detlironed—and her life threatened. But she was 
not without powerful friends; the party by whom the young 
king was supported was not sufficiently strong to feel permanent 
security, and amongst the various means adopted to keep alive the 
popular indignation against their unfortunate queen, the ballad 
was not forgotten. The following is a specimen of the “ Decla- 
ration” :— 





“ Not lang ago, as I allone did walk, 
Intill ane place was plesand to behauld, 
Twa leirnit men in privie I hard talk, 
And eich of thame his taill in ordoure tauld. 
* * * 
Erideilus sayis it dois merwell me 
Quhat causit hes the Lordis of Scotland 
Tak on ane enterpryse of sic folie 
Againe the Quene and aganis hir husband. 
* * * 
To quhome Philandrius did answer mak— 
~ * % 
Behalding than the actis execrabill 
That in this countrie hes committit bene, 
The schame the lack, the bruit abhouminabill, 
That saikles men with sorow did sustene. 
Ane privat hart it mycht prik up with tene, 
To seik redres and mend that cairfull caice, 
Far mair the nobillis of the Royall raice. 


To se the king fyrst lychtlit schamefully, 
And not chereist in chalmer nor in hall, 
Syne murdreist downe causeles and crewelly : 
Off that tresoun na tryall taine at all. 
Thay quhome the bruit did trewlie traytouris call, 
Greitest in Court, and chereist all thair best ; 
Quhat Lordis hart culd luik on this and lest. 
* * % 


Besyde all this thair durst na vertuous wycht 
In presence of that proude tyran appeir : 
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Bludy boucheouris and throtcutters on nycht, 
War only hard, and only had the steir. 
The Nobill men durst not the Court cum neir ; 
The royall hous, refuge to honest men, 
Was maid ane bordell and ane theifis den. 
% * * 
Than to conclude, thir Nobillis dois bot rycht 
Gif thay the Quene keip still in sicker gaird, 
Untill that coward Kingslayar on nycht 
For his demeritis get ane just rewaird. 
Than lat thame all concur, baith Lord and Laird, 
Thair Realme and Quene with guid consall to guyde, 
Settand all private profit far a syde.” 


The next in date, printed in 1570, also by Lekpruik, refer to 
the murder of the Regent Murray, in the town of Linlithgow, 
by James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, in order to avenge the 
cruel injury inflicted on his wife. The particulars of both trage- 
dies are doubtless well known to the greater number of our 
readers. Bothwellhaugh had been taken prisoner at the battle 
of Langside, and condemned to die. Murray, however, spared 
his life, contenting himself with the forfeiture of his estate, and 
granted Woodhouselee, on the river Esk, a part of the property, 
to Bellenden, the Justice-Clerk. This brutal man took violent 
possession of the house, and turned its mistress, during a bitterly 
cold night, and almost in a state of nakedness, into the woods, 
where she was found in the morning furiously mad.* If ever 
revenge could be held to be justifiable, it would be under the 
excitement of such a provocation. We cannot stop to inquire 
why Murray should have been selected as the victim rather than 
Bellenden. Mr. Tytler says (vol. vii., p. 267) :—‘ The populace 
of Edinburgh, by whom the late Regent had been much beloved, 
were highly excited by the display, in the open street, of a black 
banner, on which he was painted lying dead in his bed, with his 
wound open; beside him, the late king under a tree, as he was 
found in the garden of the Kirk of Field, and at his feet the 
little prince kneeling, and imploring God to avenge his cause. 
Many poems and ballads, describing Murray’s assassination, and 
exhorting to revenge, were scattered amongst the people, and 
the exasperation of the two parties became daily more incurable.” 
Mr. Tytler’s note upon this is—“ State Paper Office—printed 
broadsides, in black letter, by Lekpruik.” We presume that the 
“ broadsides” here mentioned are similar compositions to those 
now under description, although the State Paper Office is not the 





* Tyrer, Hist. of Scotland, vii., p. 251. 
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depository in which we should have expected to find them. The 
pieces referring to the Regent’s death, contained in the Roxburghe 
Collection, are—“ The Complaint of Scotland,” “The Admoni- 
tioun to the Lordis,” “ Maddeis Lamentation,” “ Maddeis Pro- 
clamation,” “The Poysonit Shot,” “The Regentis Tragedie,” 
and “The Kingis Complaint.” They were most probably written 
in anticipation of the proposed convention of the whole nobility 
of the kingdom (appointed to be held on the 4th of March 
1569-70, for the purpose of considering the offers of Elizabeth), 
and with the object of exciting the populace, and intimidating 
Mary’s party. Our first extract is from “The Admonitioun to 
the Lordis.” 


* For loisthow Lythquo may miserably lament 
Thy fait Infortunat and duilfull destanie ; 
That precious peirle James our Regent 
In the was slane, dissavit duilfullie. 
O cursit hour, O deid of fellonie ! 
O waryit hand, O wappin violent! 
That spairit not his greit Nobilitie, 
Sa undeservit suddandly to be schent. 
In wickit hour he saift the from the gallous, 
Or schew his grace to sic ane graceles grume. 
Had thow bene hangit, Tratour, and thy fallowis, 
This commoun weill had borne the laurell blume. 
Better justice was not from hence to Rome ; 
Mair quyet peace befoir never King heir held. 
Allace that sic ane Tratour suld consume 
His dayis befoir our King had bene of eild. 


Dowglas and Hume addres zow now anone, 
His tressonabill dolent deith for to Revenge, 
With Atholl, Erskyn, and Stewartis, everie one, 
Grame and Lyndsay, remember on this chzenge, 
Schaw now he lufit the manly Laird of Grange. 
Glenkarne and Sempil convene with ane accord, 
Throwout this realme, like ratches se ze range, 


And seik thair blude that hes his body borde. * 


The “ Poysonit Shot” is a superior production to the others. 
Some of the verses are worthy Inox himself. 


*“‘ Gif wicked vice first sen the warld began, 
Had age be age but punishment increst, 
In eirth lang syne yair had bene nothing than 
Saif only vice and malice manifest. 

Bot to thir dayis sic meanis God ay drest, 
Aganis vice that vertew ay hes strevin, 
Thocht ather uther be tyme hes oit opprest, 
Last justice judge beire ay the ballance evin. 
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* * * 


Quhat vice rais up revolve into zour minds ; 
Quhat sin, quhat shame in hir last dayis did reil, 
That prudent Prince gif yat he tuik sum pynis 
That mys to mend, I hope ze haif ane feill, 
Gif ocht he socht except ane commoun weill, 
The gloir of God and Kingis obedience, 
And in that cause maid Justice ay his sheild ; 
I seek na judge bot zour awin conscience. 

* * * 
For mortall malice and curst covetice, 
With wickit Invy commovit all in ire ; 
And prydefull arrogance, the mother of all vice, 
Aganis that prince did cruelly conspire. 
His fais hartis inflamit all in fyre, 
His blude to seik invyfull of his gloir: 
Saikles to shuit him ane harlet feit for hyre, 
Hangman to Hary that tratouris wes befoir. 


O bludy bouchour bastard of Balial’s blude, 

Quha to this realme had nother lufe nor zeill, 

O tressonable tratour be tressd yat thocht gude, 

Murdreis the Prince, preserver of this weill. 

O sorrowfull shot, thy poysoun did doun steill, 

Not only him quhom wofully thow woundit ; 

Bot pure and riche thy vennoume hes gart feill, 

Of his deir deith the stoundis him confoundit. 
* * * 

In place of peace now murther weir uprasis, 

In place of luve invy amangis us springis, 

In place of faith his freind falset betrasis, 

In place of rest rebellioun with us ringis ; 

In place of ane we have so mony kingis, 

The Crownit King gettis na obedience, 

Sum France for aide and sum Ingland inbringis, 

The ane for wrak, the tother for defence.” 


We give one verse from “ Maddeis Proclamation,” which 


appears to point to the object for which it was written. 





“ Thairfoir my Lords, as best accords, 
Sen ze ar hapnit hidder, 
This I will say, tuix sport and play, 
My wordis weill considder, 
And poder yame for zour awin schame, 
To mark thame be not lidder : 
Lat na man’s feid, throw feirfull dreid, 
Zour hartis mak to swidder.” 


The name of Sir Andrew Barton is celebrated in Scottish his- 
tory as that of the ablest sea officer of James IV., and in Eng- 
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lish ballads as belonging to a most redoubtable pirate. Acting 
under letters of marque, granted against the Portuguese, it 
was asserted that he abused his license, and made free with the 
_- and chattels of English merchants. Sir Thomas and Sir 

dward Howard, the sons of the Earl of Surrey, sailed against him, 
and after an obstinate engagement succeeded in capturing his 
two ships. Barton himself perished in the action. This event is 
said to have been the main cause of the war between Henry and 
James, which terminated in the fatal battle of Flodden Field. It 
is certain that it formed a very prominent feature in the letter 
of remonstrance addressed by James to Henry, while the latter 
was engaged with his troops before Terouen. The ballad founded 
upon the battle between Barton and the Howards has been re- 
eae by several collectors: we give the first verse, however, as 

ercy’s version (that best known) bears evident marks of being 
an “ improved edition.” 


“When Flora with her fragrant flowers 
bedeckt the earth so trim and gay, 
And Neptune with his dainty showers 
came to present the month of May ; 
King Henry would a hunting ride, 
over the river of Thames past he, 
Unto a mountain top also 
did walk some pleasure for to see, 
Where forty merchants he espyed 
with fifty sail come towards him, 
Who then no sooner were arriv’d 
but on their knees did thus complain : 
‘ An't please your Grace we cannot sail 
to France, no voyage to be sure, 
But Sir Andrew Barton makes us quail, 
and robs us of our merchant ware.’” 


Of a very different character from the preceding is the “ plea- 
sant ballad, showing how two valiant knights, Sir J. Armstrong 
and Sir M. Musgrave, fell in love with the beautiful daughter of 


the Lady Dacres. 


* The Lady Dacres took her way 
Unto the church that pleasant day, 
And her fair daughter fresh and gay, 

A bright and bonny lass. 


Sir M. Musgrave in like sort 
To church repaired then, 

And so did Sir John Armstrong, too, 
With all his merry men. 


VOL, VI. NO. XI. 
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Two greater friends there could not be, 
Nor braver knights for chivalry, 
Both batchelors of high degree 

Fit for a bonny lass.” 






The two friends fall desperately in love with the “bright and 
bonny lass,” and, as a matter of course, quarrel in most jealous 
sort. In order to put an end to the feud, the lady declares her 


preference for Sir J. Armstrong. 
* And Armstrong married was next day 
With Isabel, his lady gay. 
But Musgrave on the wedding day, 
Like to a Scotchman dight, 
In secret sort allured out 
The bridegroom for to fight. 
And he that will not outbraved be, 
Unto his chalenge did agree, 
Where he was slain most suddenly 
For his fair, bonny lass. 
The news hereof was quickly brought 
Unto the lovely bride, 
And many of young Armstrong’s kin 
Did after Musgrave ride ; 
They hew’d him when they had him got, 
As small as flesh into the pot; 
Lo thus befel a heavy lot 
About this bonny lass. 
* * * 
An hundred men that hapless day 
Did lose their lives in that same fray ; 
And ’twixt those names, as many say, 
Is deadly hate still biding.” 








The execution of Lord Sanquhar for having assassinated a 
fencing-master, who, by an unlucky thrust, had put out one of 
his eyes, is well known. The firmness with which James resisted 
all applications for his pardon is attributed, in some degree, to the 
rin we of duelling at that period, but particularly to the 
melancholy event celebrated in the “ Lamentable ballad of a 
combate lately fought near London between Sir James Steward 
and Sir George Wharton, knights, who were both slain.” 


“Tt grieves my heart to tell the woe 
That did near London late befal 
On Martlemas eve, O woe is me, 
I grieve the chance, and ever shall. 
Of two right gallant gentlemen, 
Who very rashly fell at words, 
But to their quarrel could not fall, 
Till they fell both by their keen swords. 
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The one Sir George Wharton call’d, 
The good Lord Wharton’s son and heir, 
The other, Sir James, a Scottish knight, 
A man that a valient heart did bear. 


Near to the court these gallants stout 
Fell out as they a gaming were ; 
* * * 
‘ We'll meet near Waltham,’ said Sir George, 
‘To-morrow, that shall be the day, 
We'll either take a single man, 
And try who bears the bell away.’” 


They met accordingly, and both fell. The place of meeting, 
however, was not Waltham, but Canonbury Fields, near Isling- 
ton. The bodies of the unfortunate combatants were both inter- 
red in one grave at Islington, by order of King James.* 

Poor Queen Elinor, the wife of Edward I. of England, appears 
from some unaccountable circumstance to have been no great 
favourite with the ballad writers of the age of the Roundheads. 
Miss Strickland insists that it was all a mistake on the part of 
the minstrels as to the person, and that they had confounded 
Eleanor of Provence, the Queen of Henry ILL., who had squab- 
bled with the city of London about Queenhithe, with Elinor, the 
wife of Edward I., whose name was connected with Charing 
Cross. We are inclined to go a little farther, and to conclude 
that the “ mistake” was not confined to the person. However, 
as we are prepared to admit that historical ballads are not ob- 
liged to have more of history in them than historical novels, 
we shall proceed to put our readers in a situation to judge for 
themselves by a short extract from one of these most veracious 
histories—“ The lamentable fall of Queene Elnor, who, for her 
pride and wickednesse, by God’s judgment, sunke into the grounde 
at Charing Crosse, and rose up at Queen hive.” 


“ When Edward was in England king, 

The first of all that name, 

Proud Elnor he made his queene, 
A stately Spanish dame, 

Whose wicked life and sinfull pride 
Through England did excel : 

To dainty dames and gallant maides, 
This queene was known full well. 





* The entry in the parish register of St. Mary, Islington, is as follows :—« Sr. 
George Wharton, sonne of Ld. Wharton, was buried the 10th of November 1609. 
James Steward, Esq., godsonne to King James, was buried the 10th of November 
1609.”—NeEtson’s Hist. of Islington, p. 357. 
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She was the first that did invent 
In coaches brave to ride ; 
She was the first that brought this land 
The deadly sinne of pride : 
No English taylor here could serve 
To make her rich attyre, 
But sent for taylors into Spaine, 
To feed her vaine desire.” 


Having thus quitted the region of historic truth, and entered 
that of man’s invention, we cannot do better than close our speci- 
mens of this first class by “a pretty ballad of the Lord of Lorn and 
the false steward.” Who this Lord of Lorn was, we have not been 
able to ascertain, notwithstanding all our endeavours thereunto— 
but we venture to hope that, in this age of historic as well as scien- 
tific discovery, some ingenious reader of the North British Re- 
view may succeed in finding out which Lord it was that married 
“ the Duke’s daughter.” 


‘“ It was a worthy Lord of Lorn, 
He was a Lord of high degree ; 
He sent his son unto the school, 
To learn some civility : 
He learned more in one day 
Than other children did in three.” 


The child, as our readers will perceive, was decidedly clever, 
and his father determined to send him to France “ to learn 
the speeches of each land.” 


“ Who shall go with him? said the lady, 

Husband, we have none but he ; 

Madam, he said, my head steward, 
He hath been true to me. 

She called the steward to an account, 
A thousand pound she gave him annon ; 

Says, good sir steward, be good to my child, 
While he is far from home.” 


When they had been about three weeks in France, the false 
steward determined to destroy the child, and keep the thousand 
pounds for himself. The child, however, objected to this ar- 
rangement, and the steward ultimately consented to spare his life, 
but— 


“‘ He put him on an old kelter coat, 
And hose of the same above the knee ; 
He bid him go to the shepherd’s house, 
And keep sheep on a love lovely [sic]. 
The child said, what shall be my name? 
Good steward tell to me : 
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Thy name shall be poor dost thou wear [sic] 
That thy name shall be.” 


The child did as he was ordered. 


‘“‘ But when the shepherd saw the child, 
He was so pleasant in the eye: 

I have no child, I'll make thee my heir, 
Thou shalt have my goods perdye.” 


In the meantime, the steward purchased three suits of apparel, 
and went a wooing to the Duke’s daughter, calling himself the 
Lord of Lorn. His courtship prospered until the young lady 
would see the red buck run, when she meets with the young shep- 
herd boy, whom she takes with her to be her chamberlain. 


“ When the Duke lookt upon the child, 
He seemed so pleasant in the eye : 
Child, because thou lovest horses so well, 
My groom of stable thou shalt be. 
The child ply’d the horses well, 
A twelvemonth to an end; 
He was so courteous and so true, 
Every man became his friend. 
He led a fair gelding to the water, 
Where he might drink verily ; 
The gelding up with his heel, 
And hit the child above the eye. 
Wo worth thee, horse, then said the child, 
That ever mare foled thee ; 
. Thou little knowest what thou hast done, 
Thou hast stricken a lord of high degree.” 


The Duke’s daughter overhears these words, and urges the 
youth to explain them, but he excuses himself. 


** T have made an oath, lady, he said, 
I dare not tell my tale again ; 
Tell the horse thy tale, thou bonny child, 
And so thy oath shall saved be: 
But when he told the horse his tale, 
The lady wept most tenderly.” 


The lady wrote forthwith to the Lord of Lorn, 


“ The old Lord called up his merry men, 
And all that he gave cloth and fee, 
With seven lords by his side, 
And into France rides he. 
* ” * * 
What folks be yonder, said the steward, 
That makes the porter courtesie ? 
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Thou art a false thief, quoth the Lord of Lorn, 
No longer will I bear with thee. 
By the law of France thou shalt be judg’d, 
Whether it be to live or dye; 
A quest of Lords there chosen was, 
To bench they came hastily. 
But when the quest was ended, 
The false steward must die : 
First they did him half hang, 
And then they took him down anon, 
And then put him in boyling lead, 
And then was sodden breast and bone.” 


After the execution of the steward, the young Lord, as a very 
natural and pleasant conclusion of all his troubles, received the 
hand of the Duke’s daughter. 


“ The King of France brought with him then 
A hundred tun of good red wine, 
Five set of musitians were to be seen, 
That never rested night nor day ; 
Also Italians there did sing, 
Full pleasantly, with great joy.” 


The copy of this ballad in the Roxburghe collection was printed 
about the year 1670, and bears evident marks of the corruption 
resulting from frequent transcription and repetition. Mr. Collier 
(Catalogue of the books in Bridgewater House, p. 287) supposes it 
to have been written in the reign of Henry VIII., and quotes, as 
his authority, four lines from a satire entitled “ Skialetheia.” 


“Yet like th’ olde ballad of the Lord of Lorne, 
Whose last line in king Harrie’s dayes was borne, 
It still retains the title of, as new 
And proper fashion, as you ever knew.” 


We would fain continue our historical inquiries, but politics, 
love, murder, and moralities, cum multis aliis, are waiting to be 
taken notice of. Therefore, “ Bloody news from Germany,’— 
“ A lanthorne for landlords,”’—“ The rarest ballad that ever was 
seen, of the blind beggar’s daughter of Bednal Green,”—“ The 
constancy of Susanna,”—“ Lord Willoughby,”—“ King Edward 
the Fourth and the Tanner of Tamworth,’—“ The King and 
Northern Man,”—“ James Fitzroy, Duke of Monmouth, Eng- 
land’s darling, or Great Britain’s joy,’—-“ The Norfolk gentle- 
man his last will and testament,” better known as the Children 
in the Wood—and all the rest of the 160 historical and pseudo- 
historical ballads, must rest contented with the notice that has 
been bestowed upon them by Percy, Ritson, Scott, Evans, 
Dalzell, &e. &e. 
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2. The press of Lekpruik of Edinburgh furnished the collec- 


tion with its earliest specimens of the historical ballad. From the 
same ofjcina we head the second class (or political, national and 
Protestant ballads) with “ The cruikit leidis the blinde.” This is 
a violent invective against some person of great influence in 
the party of Mary of Scotland, and its date (1570) refers it to 
the troubled period of Scottish history mentioned above. The 
Duke of Chastelherault, the head of the family of Hamilton, ap- 
pears to be the person aimed at. By the Regent Murray he had 
been sent a prisoner to Edinburgh, on the 11th of April 1569, 
for refusing to acknowledge the authority of the young king 
James, and had been kept in close confinement until the murder 
of the Regent in the January following. The death of Murray 
revived the hopes and influence of the queen’s party, which had 
been much depressed by his vigorous measures, and the Hamil- 
tons resolved immediately to liberate the Duke and follow up the 
advantage they had won. We regret that our extracts from this 
vigorous old composition must be short. 


*‘ This warld it waggis I wat not how, 
And na man may ane uther trow : 
And everie man dois pluke and pow, 

And that the pure may finde, 
Our Court it is decayit now, 
The cruikit leidis the blinde. 
. . * 
Albeit he haif the fever quartane, 
He suld be made knycht of the Gartane : 
He rewlis Edinburgh and Dunbartane, 
As Maddie dois me tell : 
Gif he war Pape, I am richt certane, 
He wald reule hevin and hell. 
Gif he gar Atholl do sic schame, 
As to consent to bring hir hame ; 
And gif the gyding to Madame: 
They will put downe the King, 
The Crowne will alter fra that name, 
Than Murderars may sing.” 


The period from 1640 to the restoration was prolific in satirical 
productions of every description, among which the ballad occupied 
a prominent place—and naturally so—for the people formed an 
important feature in the doings of the time. But there is this 
remarkable distinction between the Scottish and the English 
ballads written for the purposes of party, that the former, (we 
speak of those written in the time of Mary,) appear to be all in 
support of the new order of things, while the latter are, for the 
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most part, in favour of the exiled royal family. We take a few 
examples at random :— 


“ A merry new song, wherein you may view 
The drinking healths of a jovial crew, 
To thappie return of the figure of two. 


I’ve been a traveller long, 
And seen the conditions of all, 
I see how each other they wrong, 
And the weakest still goes to the wall. 


And here I'll begin to relate 
The crosse condition of those 

That hinder our happy state, 
And now are turned our foes. 


Here’s a health to the figure of two, 
To the rest of the issue renown’d : 
Wee’l bid all our sorrows adiew 
When the figure of two shall be crown’d.” 


Again: “The courtier’s health, or the merry boys of the times.” 


“ We boys are true loyal, 
For Charles we’l venture all. 
We know his blood is royall, 
His name shall never fall, 
But those that seek his ruine 
May chance to die before him ; 
While we that sack are woeing, 
For ever will adore him. 
Fill the pottles and gallons, 
And bring the hogshead in, 
We'l begin with a tallen, 
A brimmer to the king.” 


The “ Turncoat of the times,” contains a most excellent de- 
scription of this species of vermin, adapted to all times, although 
referring in this instance to the period of Charles IT. 


“Tam a turncoat knave, 
Although I do bear it brave, 
And do not show all I have. 
I can with tongue and pen 
Court every sort of men, 
And kill ’em as fast agen. 
With zealots I can pray, 
With cavaliers I can play ; 
With shopkeepers I 
Can cog and lie, 


And cozen as fast as they. 
* * 
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When independency 

Had superiority, 

I was of the same degree. 
When keepers did command, 
I then had a holy hand 

In deans’ and in chapters’ land. 
But when I begun to spy 
Protectorship drew nigh, 
And keepers were 

Thrown o’er the bar, 

Old Oliver then ery’d I. 
When sectarists got the day, 
I used my yea and nay 

To flatter and then betray. 
In Parliament I gat, 

And there a member sat, 

To tumble down Church and State ; 
For I was a trusty trout 

In all that I went about ; 
And there we did vow 

To sit till now, 

But Oliver turn’d us out.” 


The Protestant ballads refer principally to the reign of James 
II. ‘There are, however, a few of an earlier date, such as—“ A 
rare example of a vertuous maid in Paris, who was, by her own 
mother, procured to be put in prison, thinking thereby to compel 
her to Popery, but she continued to the end, and finished her 
life in the fire.” This ballad is of the date of about 1635. The 
story of Anne Askew, who suffered martyrdom in 1546, must be 
well known to all our readers. Nor is it to be wondered at that 
the courage and piety she manifested throughout her career of 
suffering, should form the subject of one of the many religious 
songs scattered throughout this collection. It was printed about 
the year 1630, and contains the following quaint allusion to her 
persecutor, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. 


“ With whole intent and one accord, 
Unto a Gardiner that I did know, 
I desired him, for the love of the Lord, 
True seed in my garden for to sow. 
* x * 

I would wish all creatures and faithful friends 
For to keep from this Gardener’s hands, 
For he will bring them soon unto their ends, 

With cruel torments of fierce firebrands.” 


3. Love.—After an experience of many years, we must con- 
fess that we never found the soft, alluring, tormenting passion 
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so perplexing and oppressive as when turning over the 420 
amorous ditties comprised in this collection; and these, be it 
remembered, are not all, for the next division will show about 
130, which we have separated in our description for reasons 
hereafter to be explained. We need hardly say, that a very 
large proportion of these love ballads were written between the 
years 1660 and 1685. 

To begin at the beginning with love is out of the question. 
We shall, therefore, begin anywhere, and the first that comes 
under our hands is the original black-letter broadside of the 
ballad entitled, “The Slighted Maid; or, the Pining Lover,” to 
the tune of “I prithee, os, turn to me,” and consisting of 
twelve verses. Few of our general readers, we suspect, (of course 
we do not allude to black-letter savans, ) are aware that the famous 
song called “ My lodging is on the cold ground,” which was 
familiar to our grandfathers and grandmothers 170 years ago, is 
nothing more than the second, eleventh, and seventh verses of 
this ballad. In the original, the slighted maid succeeds in moving 
her hard-hearted lover, or, 


*“¢ His frozen heart it did melt” 


by such tempting promises as— 


‘“‘ T’ll make thee pretty sweet posies, 

And constant I ever will prove ; 

I'll strew thy chamber with roses, 
And all to delight my love.” 


The song was sung, for the first time, by the celebrated Mrs. 
Davis, in the character of Celania, in D’Avenant’s comedy of 
The Rivals ; and the common story is, that Charles II. was so 
delighted with the manner in which she sang it, that he imme- 
diately made her overtures, which were not rejected. Pepys 
states, in his Diary, that the lady was publicly acknowledged as 
Charles’s mistress in 1667. By a transition natural only in love, 
we pass from royal profligacy to rustic courtship, as exemplified 
in “The faithful farmer; or, the downright wooing betwixt 


Robin and Nancy.” 


‘“‘ Give me thy love, or else an answer ; 
Thou art she whom I adore. 
Did not you know my good old grandsir, 
He has left me all his store: 
Love, I do protest and vow, 
I have got a cart and plow, 
Seven pigs, besides a sow ; 


Dearest, can you love me now? 
* + + 
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He loved me, his darling Robin, 
Making me his only heir, 

Likewise left me Roan and Dobbin, 
With his little bob-tail mare. 
When my grandsir dy’d in peace 
Here he left me ten years’ lease, 
With a flock of ducks and geese, 
Which does daily still increase ; 
And therefore now, before you go, 
If thou canst love me, tell me so. 


Besides, this is not all my riches ; 
There’s his good old coat of buff, 
Mounteer cap, and buffskin breeches, 
Besides all his household stuff; 

Pot and pans, with piggans, too, 

All I have I'le give to you, 

Let us make no more ado, 

For I han’t much time to wooe ; 
And therefore now before I go, 

If thou can’st love me, tell me so.” 


To many of our readers this will no doubt bring to mind the 
very amusing song in Johnson’s collection, “I ha’e laid a her- 
ring in sa’t.” 

he following ballad is descriptive of unfortunate love, and is 
supposed to represent the maiden’s feverish ravings just before 
she dies. It was written about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and has always appeared to us to merit a very " 3 
place among similar compositions of that period. We give the 
first two verses. 


“ THe Love-sick Matp, oR CorRDELIA’s LAMENTATION FOR THE 
ABSENCE OF HER GERHARD. 
“ Begone, 
Thou fatal fiery feavor, now be gone, 
let love alone ; 
Let his ethereal flames possess my breast, 
His fires 
From thy consuming heat no aid requires, 
for swift desires 
Transport my passion to a throne of rest ; 
Where I, 
Who in the pride of health, did 
Never feel such warmth to move; 
By sickness tam’d am so inflam’d, 
I know no joys but love. 
And he 
That trifled many tedious hours 
Away, my love to try, 
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In little space had gain’d the grace 
To have more power than I. 
Depart 
Thou scorching fury, quick from me depart, 
think not my heart 
To thy dull flame shall be a sacrifice. 
A maid, 
Dread Cupid, now is on thy altar laid, 
by thee betray’d, 
A rich oblation to restore thine eyes: 
But yet 
My fair acknowledgment will 
Prove thou hast no craft 
To bend thy bow against thy foe 
That aim’d to catch the shaft ; 
For if 
That at my breast thy arrows 
Thou all at once let flie, 
She that receives a thousand sheaves 
Can do no more but die.” 


The ballad of “The Spanish lady’s love,” written about the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, commemorates a 
romantic adventure which befel an English officer in the army 
engaged in the expedition against Cadiz in 1596. Amongst the 
prisoners taken, it fell to his lot to have charge of a lady of great 
wealth and beauty, who found the hours of captivity so sweet- 
ened by the tenderness and delicacy with which he endeavoured 
to soothe her under her misfortunes, that when the period of de- 
liverance came she would gladly have changed her temporary 
bonds into a bond for life. The generous-hearted Englishman, 
however, had a wife at home to whom he returned, and the love- 
sick Spaniard retired into a monastery. There have been seve- 
ral claimants for the honour of being the hero of this tale, but it 
is claimed in very positive terms for Sir John Bolle, of Thorpe 
Hall, near Louth, in the county of Lincoln. (See Illingworth’s 
Topographical Account of the parish of Scampton, in the county 
of a p- 52, &e.) It is stated in this work, that on Sir 
John’s return the Spanish lady sent his wife a profusion of jewels. 
But let the ballad tell the story. 


“Commend me to that gallant lady, 
Bear to her this chain of gold ; 
With these bracelets for a token, 
Grieving that I was so bold: 
All my jewels in like sort take thou with thee, 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me. 
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I will spend my days in prayer, 
Love and all his laws defie, 
In a nunnery I will shrowd me, 
Far from any company ; 
But ere my prayer have ended, be sure of this, 
To pray for thee and for thy love I will not miss. 


Thus, farewell most gallant captain ; 
Farewell to my heart’s content ; 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 
Though to thee my mind was bent: 
Joy and true prosperity remain with thee. 
—‘ The like fall unto thy share, most fair lady.’” 


The work above quoted adds that the lady also “ sent her por- 
trait drawn in green, a beautiful tapestry bed, wrought in gold 
with her own hands, and several ie full of plate, money, and 
other treasure: That some articles are still (1808) in possession 
of the family, although her picture was unfortunately, and by 
accident, sold about fifty years ago,” (i.e. 1758.) This ballad 
has been very beautifully illustrated by Lady Dalmeny; and 
lithographed copies of her ladyship’s designs were published in 
the present year. Although well executed by Mr. Lanes Dick- 
inson, we have reason to ides that they do not do justice to their 


originals. 


‘“‘ Pretty comparisons wittily grounded, 
Which by scornful maidens may best be expounded.”— 


If this ballad be not strictly a love ballad, it at least relates 
thereunto, wherefore we assign it a place in this class; and the 
arguments it contains in favour of love and matrimony are so 
extremely cogent, that we feel in duty bound to give our fair 
young readers, should we have any such, the benefit of them. 


*“ Like to a ring without a finger, 
Or like a bell without a ringer, 
Or like a horse that’s never ridden, 
Or like a feast and no guest bidden, 
* Or like a well without a bucket, 
Or like a rose and no one plucke it. 
Just such as those, 
May she be said, 
That time doth lose, 
And dyes a maid. 
The ring if worne 
The finger decketh, 
The bell if rung 
Good musicke maketh. 
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The horse doth ease 
If he be ridden, 
The feast doth please 
If guests be bidden. 
The bucket drawes 
The water for thee, 
The rose when pluckt 
Is then most worthy. 
So is the maiden 
In mine eyes, 
Who loves and marryes 
Ere she dyes.” 


“ The New Balow,” (i. ¢., Lullaby) isan Anglicised moderni- 
zation of a Scottish song called “ Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament.’ 
Who the lady was, is left to conjecture. The Roxburghe version 
is by no means an improvement upon the “ Lament,” as given 
by Percy; but we refer to it for the sake of one verse not in the 
original, 


“If I were near those fatal bounds 
Where he lay groaning in his wounds, 
Repeating, as he pants for breath, 
Her name, that wounds more deep than death. 
O, then, what woman’s heart so strong 
Would not forget the greatest wrong.” 


Truly there is no human love like the love of woman! As 
usual, love has led us astray, and encroached sadly upon our 
time and space, to the exclusion of much that is old and excel- 
lent, e. g., “ The complaint of a lover for the sake of his mis- 
tress,” being the song of Willow Willow, introduced by Shaks- 
= in the tragedy of Othello ;* “ The constancy of true love,” 
eing the story of Pyramus and Thisbe; the “ Woody queris- 
ters,” in which 


“cc 


said the blackbird, as he fled, 

I lov’d one, but she is dead ; 

And ever since my love I do lack, 
And this the cause I mourn in black ;” 





also “ Barbara Allen’s cruelty,” &c. &c. 


4, By an easy transition, (alas, how easy !) we pass from love 





* A MS. copy of this song, with the music, of the date of 1600, is in the British 
Museum.— Add. MSS., 15,117, fol. 18. 
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and courtship to marriage, et cetera, and here we find about 130 
different compositions, some “ flat” and “ stale,” and most, if not 
all, “ unprofitable.” They belong toa period distinguished, so 
far as England was concerned, by nothing great, and little that 
was good ; and with this remark we beg to dismiss them. 


5. Sea Sones.— Under this class we have not brought sea- 
fights, those being referred to the historical ballads. The fifteen 
we have observed in the collection are of a comparatively late 
period, and contain nothing to tempt a comparison with the 
productions of Dibdin, with one exception by Martin Parker 
“ Neptune’s raging fury; or, the gallant seaman’s sufferings”— 





* You gentlemen of England 
That lives at home at ease,” &c., 


a fine black-letter broadside. 


6. The moral and descriptive ballads amount to about 170; 
and here we place those which paint marriage in its proper 
colours, and also religious exhortations, of which there are several 
very excellent. We cannot begin better than by the “Careful 
wife’s good counsel.” 


‘“‘ Kind husband, if you mean to thrive, 
Some other ways you must contrive, 
And not consume and waste your store ; 
It will be hard to work for more: 
Therefore be ruled by me, I pray, 

Save something for a rainy day. 

Behold, we see the painfull bee 

Lays up, by his industry, 

A stock to serve in winter cold, 

And so should man ’gainst he grows old. 
And therefore, kind husband, now I pray, 
Lay up against a rainy day.” 


Our readers have had a specimen of “ pretty comparisons” in 
love ; they will not object to an application of “ comparisons” to 
morality. The date is about 1630. 


‘A Discourse oF Man’s LIFE. 


“ Comparing him to things that quickly passe, 
As bubble, shuttle, blossome, streame, and grasse. 
Man’s life is like the grasse that’s newly sprung, 
Or like unto a tale that’s new begun, 
Or like the bird which wee do see to-day, 
Or like the pearlie dew that is in May. 
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The grasse is wither’d, and the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, and up the dew ascended. 
Even such is man, who liveth by his breath— 
Is here, now there, still subject unto death,” &c. 


We would gladly give the whole of the following quaint but . 
powerful piece, but our space is too limited :— 


“¢ DEATH'S UNCONTROLLABLE SUMMONS. 


“In slumber and sleep my senses fail’d, 

Hey ho, hey ho, then slept I; 

The bright sun rais’d a mist withall, 
Eclipsed in the darksome sky. 

An antient father stood by me, 
Hey ho, hey ho, hollow eyes ; 

A foul, deformed wight was he, 
I thought my youth did him despise.’ 


The dreamer asks this antient father his name. 


? 


“ Young youth, quoth he, I tell to thee, 
Hey ho, hey ho, thy thread is spun, 
My name is Death, I come for thee, 
Hey ho, hey ho, thy glass is run,” &e. 


It will be seen that we have not, in general, stopped to say 
whether any ballad from which we give an extract has or has 
not been printed in any other form. We have more than one 
reason for this omission ; one is—that it would be a bold thing 
to say of any composition so short as a ballad, that it has never 
been printed,—for such pieces not unfrequently lurk in very out- 
of-the-way places ;—take the well-known example of the “ Not- 
browne mayde,” which was first printed in Arnold’s “ Statutes 
of London,” and introduced between “The composicyon be- 
twayne y® Marchaunts of england and the towne of Antwarp for 
the costis of there Marchaundysys,” and “'The reckenynge to bey 
wares in flaunders.” Another reason is, that the fact of being or 
not being printed elsewhere, does not affect the nature of the 
contents of the collection, although it certainly does the rarity 
of the pieces. The following, for example, has been printed in 
“ Alison’s Howres recreation in Musicke,” printed in 1606, and 
also in Chappel’s Collection of National English Airs, printed in 
1840. We doubt if one in twenty of our readers ever heard of 
either of these works. It is much more deserving of mention 
that the song is thus referred to in Hudibras, canto 3, b. 10:— 


“ This any man may sing or say 
I th’ ditty call’d ‘ What if a day.’” 
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But to the song. “A Friend’s Advice.” 


‘“‘ What if a day, or a month, or a year, 
crown thy delights 
with a thousand wisht contentings ? 
Cannot the chance of a night or an hour 
cross thy delights 
with as many sad tormentings ? 
Fortune in her fairest birth 
are but blossoms dying, 
Wanton pleasures, doting mirth, 
are but shadows flying ; 
All our joys are but toys, 
idle thoughts deceiving, 
None hath power of an hour, 
in our lives bereaving. 


What if a smile, or a beck, or a look, 
feed thy fond thoughts 
with many a sweet conceiving ? 
May not that smile, or that beck, or that look, 
tell thee as well 
they are but vain deceiving ? 
Why should beauty be so proud, 
in things of no surmounting ? 
All her wealth is but a shrowd 
of a rich accounting ; 
Then in this repose no bliss, 
which is so vain and idle, 
Beauties, flowers, have their hours, 
Time doth hold the bridle. 


* * * 


Man’s but a blast, or a smoak, or a cloud, 
that in a thought 
or a moment he is dispersed ; 
Life’s but a span, or a tale, or a word, 
that in a trice 
on suddain is rehearsed. 
Hopes are changed, and thy thoughts are crost, 
will nor skill prevaileth, 
Though we laugh and live at ease, 
change of thoughts assaileth ; 
Though a while, fortune smile, 
and her comforts crowneth, 
Yet at length, fails her strength, 
and in fine she frowneth.” 


We must content ourselves with simply referring to Nicol 
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Burn’s beautiful descriptive ballad, entitled “ Leader Haughs 
and Yarrow,” from which we had intended to give an extract, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is referred to even in Gazetteers. 
It will be found reprinted in Chambers’ Scottish Songs, p. 305, 
with a notice of the author, of whom it is much to be regretted 
that so little is known. 


7. DRINKING, HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL BALLADS.—This 
class, like the preceding, is about 170 in number. 

Leather bottles appear to have gone out with James II., and 
like that monarch not to have resigned their empire without a 
struggle on the part of their adherents. Witness “A Song in 
praise of the leather bottél.” 


“ Then what do you say to those cans of wood? 
In faith they are and cannot be good ; 
For when a man he doth them send 
To be filled with ale, as he doth intend, 
The bearer falleth down by the way, 
And on the ground the liquor doth lay ; 
And then the bearer begins to ban, 
And swears it is long of the wooden can ; 
But had it been in a leather bottel, 
Although he had fallen, yet all had been well, 
And I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first devised the leather bottel. 


Then what do you say to those glasses fine ? 

Yes, they shall have no praise of mine, 

For when a company they are set, 

For to be merry, as we are met, 

Then if you chance to touch the brim, 

Down falls the liquor and all therein ; 

If your tablecloth be never so fine, 

There lies your beer, ale, or wine: 

It may be for a small abuse, 

A young man may his service lose : 

But had it been in a leather bottel, 

And the stopper in, then all had been well. 
* * * 


Then when this bottle doth grow old 

And will good liquor no longer hold, 

Out of the side you may take a clout 

Will mend your shoes when they’re worn out ; 
Else take it and hang it on a pin, 

It will serve to put many odd trifles in, 

As hinges, awls, and candle ends, 

For young beginners must have such things.” 
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We remember, many years ago, when the ese os | caused 
i 


a great sensation in London, and in our childish simplicity we 
imagined that such a “ rara avis,” or rather “ sus,” had never 
before delighted the lovers of the monstrous. The ballad of “ the 
long-nosed lass,” in this collection, printed about 1685, has re- 
moved this vain imagining. 


‘“‘ Her portion was seventeen thousand good pound, 
And yet a good husband was not to be found : 
The reason of this I will tell to you now, 

Her visage was perfectly just like a sow.” 


The collection contains several medleys and ridiculous songs 
printed in the time of Charles I., and subsequently. Some of 
the medleys possess much interest as giving the first lines of songs 
no longer known to exist ; but the greater part are remarkable 
only for their absurdity or for characteristics which qualify them 
for Class 4—our Schedule A. We give two or three fragments 
printed between the years 1630 and 1640. 


“ Choice of Inventions ; or, 


Severall sorts of the figure of three, 

That are newly composed, as here you may see: 

Then lend your attention, you shall hear anon, 

It goes to the tune of ‘ Rock the Cradle, sweet John :’— 


1. 


There were three men of Gotam, 
As I have heard men say, 
That needs would ride a hunting 
Upon Saint David’s day. 
Though all the day they hunting were, 
Yet no sport could they see, 
Untill they spide an owle, 
As she sate in a tree. 
The first man said it was a goose, 
The second man said nay, 
The third man said it was a hawke, 
But his bels were falne away. 
There was an ewe had three lambes, 
And one of them was blacke ; 
There was a man had three sonnes, 
Jeffery, James, and Jacke. 
The one was hang’d, the other drown’d 
The third was lost and never found, 
The old man he fell in a sownd— 
Come fill us a cup of sacke. 
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3. 


There were three good old women 
That would not be controul’d, 

And each of them must take her cup, 
To keepe them from the cold. 

The one of them a taylor’s wife, 
The other was a weaver, 

The third a merry cobbler’s wife, 
That praid for dirty weather. 

To sit and chat of this and that, 
It was then their hearts’ desire ; 

So long they staid, till two were drunk, 
The third fell in the fire. 

There was an ewe,” &c. 


Amongst the merry ballads of a local character, not the least 
curious is “ London’s ordinarie ; or, every man in his humour,” 
giving the names of all the principal taverns and public houses 
of the city of London. 


“ Through the Royall Exchange as I walked, 
Where gallants in satin do shine, 
At midst of the day they parted away 
To seaverall places to dine. 


The gentrie went to the King’s Head, 
The nobles unto the Crown, 

The knights went to the Golden Fleece, 
And the ploughmen to the Clowne. 

* + * 

The keepers will to the White Heart, 
The merchants unto the Shippe, 

The beggars they must take their way 
To the Eggeshell and the Whippe,” &c. 


8. TRAGICAL AND SUPERNATURAL.—Under this head we in- 
clude murders, executions, extraordinary births—everything, in 
short, especially horrible or marvellous; and the lovers of such 
strong food will find here a dish of about ninety pieces. The 
titles of these ballads, for the most part, tell their own tale, and 
there is little in the composition to tempt extracts, e. g., “ The 
complaint and lamentation of Mistress Arden of Feversham, in 
Kent, who, for the love of one Mosbie, hired certain ruffians and 
villaines, most cruelly, to murder her husband ; with the fatal 
end of her and her associates ;” printed about 1633. “ A cruell 
murder committed lately upon the body of A. Gearsy, who lived 
in the parish of Westnull, in the county of Harford, by Robert 
Reeve and Richard Reeve, for which Robert was prest to death,” 
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&c. ;* printed about 1635. The woodcut prefixed to this ballad 
is struck from the same block as that used in the title-page of a 
work called “ The crying murther of Mr. Trat ;” printed by 
Edward Allde in 1624. “ Luke Hutton’s lamentation, which 
he wrote the day before his death, being condemned to be 
hanged at York [in 1598] for his robberies ;” printed about 
1670. Luke Hutton has been rendered remarkable by the 
publication, about the year 1600, of a book bearing his name 
as author, and called “ the Blacke Dogge of Newgate,” pro- 
fessing to give an account of the tricks of a certain set of thief- 
takers, called in the cant language of the day, coney-catchers. 
We notice this fact on account of a second edition of the book, 
published anonymously in 1638, under the title of “ The disco- 
very of a London monster called the Blacke Dogg of Newgate,” 
containing three pages and a-half of additional matter, in which 
we find the trick of ring-dropping very fully described. “A 
warning for swearers, by the example of God’s judgments, 
shewed upon a man [John Duncalf] born near the town of 
Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, who had stolen a bible, and 
being examined before a justice, denyed the fact, and falsely 
forswore it, wishing he might rot if he were guilty of the theft, 
which immediately fell upon him, and is at this time a sad spec- 
tacle to hundreds ;” printed about 1677. Several pamphlets and 
sermons were written upon this event. 

Biirger’s Leonore has become familiar to most English 
readers through the translations of Scott and Taylor. It would 
perhaps be too much to say that the idea of this most exciting 
poem was borrowed from an English ballad, but the honour 
of first describing a ride with the dead must, for the present, 
we believe, rest with the unknown author of “the Suffolk 
miracle.” The copy in the Roxburghe collection was printed 
about the year 1670, and is called “ the Suffolk miracle ; or, a 
relation of a young man who, a month after his death, appeared 
to his sweetheart, and carryed her behind him forty miles in two 
hours,” &c. The maiden being separated from her lover, he dies, 
and— 

*‘ She that from him was sent away, 
Knew nothing of his dying day. 
* * * 
After he had in grave been laid 
A month or more, unto this maid 





* That is, he suffered the peine forte et dure for refusing to answer when arraigned. 
The lines in the ballad are— 
* Robert was prest to death, because that hee 
Would not be tride by God and the country.” 
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He comes about middle of the night, 
Who joy’d to see her heart’s delight. 
Her father’s horse, which well she knew, 
Her mother’s hood and safeguard too, 
He brought wit him, to testifie 
Her parents’ order he came by. 

* * * 


When she was got, her love behind, 
They pass’d as swift as any wind, 
That in two hours, or little more, 
He brought her to her father’s door. 
But as they did this great haste make, 
He did complain his head did ake ; 
Her handkerchief she then took out, 
And tied the same his head about. 
And unto him she thus did say : 
Thou art as cold as any clay.” 

* * & 


Her friends were naturally astonished at the account she gave 
of the messenger and of her journey. 


“ A handkerchief, she said, she tyed 
About his head, and that they tried, 
The sexton they did speak unto, 

That he the grave would then undoe. 
Affrighted then they did behold 

His body turning into mould, 

And though he had a month been dead, 
This kerchief was about his head.” 


n The moral is very properly subjoined: “ part not true love,” 
c. 

9. There are about seventy ballads referring to manners and 
customs, occupations, sports, &c. Not the least interesting in 
the collection are those relating to country occupations in gene- 
ral, and especially to that of the husbandman—the favourite 
contrast appears to be between the serving-man and the plough- 
man. We give one extract from “ God speed the plow and 
bless the corn-mow—a dialogue between a husbandman and 
serving-man.” 


*¢ Serving man. 


‘ A serving-man hath pleasure 
Which passeth time and measure, 
When the hauk on his fist doth stand ; 
His hood and his verrils brave, 
And other things we have, 
Which yield joy to a serving-man.’ 
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Husbandman. 


* My pleasure’s more than that, 
To see my oxen fat, 
And to prosper well under my hand ; 
And therefore I do mean, 
With my horse and team, 
To keep myself a husbandman.’” 


“The northern lasses lamentation” has the same object in 
view—the praises of a country life, mingled with a little love, and 


so forth. 


“ Fain would I be 
In the north countrey, 
Where the lads and the lasses are making of hay, 
There should I see 
What is pleasant to me: 
A mischief light on them intic’d me away. 
O the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree 
Doth flourish most bravely in our countrey. 


The yows and the lambs, 
With the kidds and their damms, 
To see in the country how finely they play: 
The bells they do ring, 
And the birds they do sing, 
And the fields and the gardens so pleasant and gay. 
O the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy tree 
Doth flourish most bravely in our countrey.” 


The introduction of hackney coaches into London caused a 
great commotion among the watermen, who, until then, had 
enjoyed a very lucrative trade. Their great advocate, Taylor 
the water-poet, made strenuous efforts against these novelties, 
both in prose and verse. In one place he says— 


‘“‘ Carroaches, coaches, jades, and Flanders mares, 
Doe rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares ; 
Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 
Whilst all our profit runs away on wheels.” 


In the year 1635, at which period there were nearly 6000 
coaches in London and its neighbourhood, an ordinance was issued 
by Charles I. in order to check the rapid increase of carriages, 
particularly those for the transport of goods—on which occasion 
the watermen gave vent to their satisfaction in “The coaches 
overthrow, or a joviall exaltation of divers tradesmen and others 
for the suppression of troublesome hackney coaches.” 
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“ As I pass’d by this other day 
Where sacke and claret spring, 
I heard a mad crew by the way, 
That lowd did laugh and sing— 
High downe, dery dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe, 
Tis ery’d aloud, 
They make such a crowd, 
Men cannot pass the towne. 
* * * 
I love sedans, cause they do plod 
And amble every where, 
Which prancers are with leather shod, 
And nere distrub the eare— 
Heigh downe, dery dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe, 
Their jumpings make 
The pavement shake, 
Their noyse doth mad the towne. 
* * * 
’Tis an undoing unto none 
That a profession use, 
’Tis good for all, not hurt to one, 
Considering the abuse— 
Then heigh downe, dery dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe, 
*Tis so decreed, 
By a royal deed, 
To make’t a happy towne. 
But to conclude, ’tis true, I hear, 
They'll soone be out of fashion, 
‘Tis thought they very likely are 
To have a long vacation— 
Heigh downe, dery dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe, 
Their terme’s near done, 
And shall be begun 
No more in London towne.” 


This ballad is attributed to the water poet. One Captain 
Baily is said by the Rev. George Giscnel, in a letter to the 
Earl of Strafford, to have been the originator, in the year 1634, 
of a new system of letting out hackney coaches, “ about this city 
» . . He hath erected, according to his ability, some four hackney 
coaches, put his men into livery, and appointed them to stand at 
the May-pole in the Strand, giving them instructions at what 
rates to — into several parts of the town.” (Strafford’s 
Letters and Despatches, vol. i. p. 227.) 
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10. Rosin Hoop BaLaps.—Robert Longland, the author of 
Pierce Plowman’s vision, puts into the mouth of a monk the 
following lines :— 


“T can not parfitly mi Pater Noster as ye priest it singeth, 
But I can ryms of Robenhode, and Randof erl of Chester, 
But of our Lord or our Lady I lerne nothing at all.” 

Passion 5, fol. 26. 


How far these lines may contain a just character of the monks of 
his day, we leave to be argued by others, but they show clearly, 
what is more to our purpose at the present time, viz., that Robin 
Hood was a person of much interest in the fourteenth century. 
The Roxburghe Collection contains twenty-six ballads, printed 
between the years 1640 and 1750, commemorating the daring 
adventures of Robert Fitzooth, (better known as Robin Hood,) 
and of some of the most distinguished of his followers. Of these 
twenty-six, eight are subsequent editions; the whole have been 
printed by Ritson in his most comprehensive collection. Robin 
Hood, like Robinson Crusoe, can never die, and we freely adopt 
a prophecy, as pronounced in his Polyolbion, song twenty- 
sixth.— 


“Tn this our spacious isle, I think there is not one 
But he hath heard some talk of him and Little John ; 
And to the end of time the tales shall ne’er be done 
Of Scarlock, George a Green, and Much the Miller’s son.” 


We must here close our notice of the Roxburghe Ballads—a 
collection that has but one rival—the Pepysian. It is difficult 
to say with which the superiority lies. Of the latter, there is no 
catalogue nor any description more extensive than that given by 
Mr. Hartshorne in his Book Rarities of the University of Cam- 
bridge. We are told, in general terms, that it contains “ about 
2000 ;” but such estimated amounts are extremely fallacious, 
unless based upon actual counting; and it is not stated whether 
two-part ballads are reckoned as one or two. In our own case, 
we have used the word “about,” but that is only to cover a 
— error of four or five. Giving this superb collection, 
1owever, the fullest credit, we are yet happy in being able to 
say, that although the Rowxburghe may be inferior, the entire 
collection in the National Library (of which we now beg to offer 
what we believe to be a tolerably correct statement) is not. 


Roxburghe Ballads, about ° 1335 


A fourth volume, purchased at Bright's sale, ‘ 85 
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Bagford Collection, . . . 355 
One volume, miscellaneous, 31 
One volume, for the most part political, from 1641 to the 

end of the eighteenth century, . 250 
One volume in the Royal Library, relating principally to 

the city of London, 1659-1711, . 60 
In seventeen of the folios of the "Thomason. Collection of 

Pamphlets, 1641-1663, 266 


In three volumes, relating respectively to coffee and coffee- 
houses, the events of the time of Charles II., and the 
Union with Ireland, ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 38 


2420 


Deducting 120 for duplicates, the library of the British Museum 
possesses at least 2300 broadside ballads, exclusive of second 
parts. The time, we understand, is near at hand, when this rich 
mass of ballad literature will be brought together, and so arran ged 
that those who consult it may be enabled to ascertain its contents 
with as little trouble and loss of time as the nature of such a 
collection will permit. We can likewise state, with tolerable 
certainty, that it is in contemplation to draw up a separate cata- 
logue of the ballads. Such a catalogue would form of itself an 
extremely amusing work, and present a very striking picture of 
the various changes of the public mind, particularly in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It was with much pleasure that we read an advertisement of 
“A Book of Roxburge Ballads, by Mr. Payne Collier.” No one 
so competent to do justice to the task ; and we look forward to 
the “ Book” Mr. Collier promises as likely to afford the public 
such an idea of the Roxburghe Ballads, as a whole, as occasional 
extracts, however carefully made, can never give. 
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Art. I1I.—The Works of Walter Savage Landor. Two vols. 
8vo. London, 1846. 


EveERY author may be regarded as possessing two characters. 
He is a natural phenomenon, and he is a responsible agent. As 
the first, he is a subject for observation and philosophical induc- 
tion. As the second, he is a subject for trial and judgment. Of 
these two kinds of scrutiny, our purpose in the first is like our 
purpose in observing any flower or animal—to ascertain its pro- 
perties and its habits, in order to gratify our curiosity, and also 
to deduce from them such conclusions as may be warrantable re- 
garding the nature of which it is a specimen. Our purpose in 
the second is to determine how far he, as a possessor of a faculty 
of self-development and self-modification, has acted well or ill— 
whether he is praiseworthy or blameworthy for what he is, and 
what he has done, and whether his fellow-men should look on him 
as a model to be copied or a beacon to be shunned. 

The best species of criticism is that which accomplishes both 
kinds of examination, which does the one, and leaves not the 
other undone. First, there should be made an exact inspection 
of the phenomenon or thing to distinguish and classify it: Next 
should follow an impartial appreciation of the merits and de- 
merits of the person or author. Not that in the review there need 
be any formal and visible succession of these topics, but that, 
while the subject is handled in the manner most natural to the 
critic, and conducive to the end in view, he should have con- 
stantly in his thoughts the distinction between the author as a 
social or natural phenomenon, and as a candidate for honour. 

It has, perhaps, been too much the way of critics in this coun- 
try to consider authors in one only of these their aspects. Tilla 
period comparatively recent, critics have devoted themselves 
almost wholly to the business of trying authors at their judgment 
seat, enquiring only how far they conformed to, or deviated from, 
the standard of literary perfection. To do this well, it was of 
course essential to know the characteristics of the individual on 
trial; and for that purpose, he was surveyed andexamined. But 
the examination was limited to the points necessary for its spe- 
cific end, and its results were not made use of for any purpose 
beside it. No thought was bestowed upon the fact of such an 
author having appeared at such a time and in such a place—no 
pains to ascertain what it was in nature, or in society, or in his 
particular circumstances, that made him what he was; no attempt 
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to tell of what he was significant in regard to the past, or what he 
prognosticated in regard to the future. Even the force or power 
of genius displayed by him attracted for itself little attention— 
for if it had been exerted in violation of rule, it was regarded as 
a thing of no account,—insomuch, that even that of Shakespeare 
himself could sometimes obtain no more honourable notice than 
a brief exclamation of wonder at its strength, followed by a lamen- 
tation over the misuse and waste which had been made of it. 

Of late years, again, criticism, exemplifying the usual law of 
revulsion, has, so to speak, rioted on the food for which it had for- 
merly a distaste. Now-a-days, the chief attention is bestowed on 
what are, perhaps, rather the philosophical than the strictly lite- 
rary properties and significancies of authorship. The examina- 
tion at of a writer has reference almost exclusively to his phe- 
nomenal character; and while the first pains are taken to mea- 
sure his force and ascertain its manner of action, the next are 
bestowed on investigating the social influences that have fos- 
tered and given to it its particular bias, and in drawing such 
conclusions regarding the people among whom it has appeared, 
or regarding the human nature in general, as the peculiarities of 
the manifestation may seem to warrant. Engrossed by their so- 
licitude respecting these topics, critics give but little thought te 
the other business of their function, that of taking cognizance of 
the merit of authors, considered as workmen in a manufactory 
of the beautiful. Some, indeed, seem to be ignorant that they 
_ have such business todo. And some who know better their part, 
perform it in a manner worse than not at all. They give an im- 
plied denial to the accuracy of the old distinction between the 
natural and the beautiful. Teaching that every development of 
nature is admirable, (which is not true of the moral creation, ) 
they stand prepared to approve all the manifestations of the in- 
tellectual power, even the commonest and humblest,—while those 
that are novel and extraordinary, they welcome with demonstra- 
tions of delight. That the new phenomenon is wholly without 

racefulness, that his movements are uncouth and lawless, that 
he is bizarre, contorted, and monstrous, matters nothing to them. 
They either do not perceive it, or perceiving, do not suffer it to 
lessen their admiration—for they have trained their minds to re- 
gard the productions of nature in the intellectual world, with the 
same reverential admiration which they yield to her works in the 
physical creation. And just as they do not presume to censure 
a nettle because there are roses, or a common pebble because 
there are diamonds, but, on the contrary, think the one displays 
the power, skill, and wisdom of nature as admirably as the other ; 
so of intellectual manifestations they will blame no one whatever, 
provided it be truly natural, have a real spirit of life in it, and be 
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not a mere affectation and pretence. The result has been, on 
the part of some critics, the almost complete abdication of the cen- 
sorial office, and the restriction of themselves to the business of 
noting, describing, and applauding the feats of every new en- 
trant upon the literary arena—while the entrants themselves, 
aware of this, and knowing, too, that novelty and energy carry 
off the largest share of honour, are tempted into playing tricks of 
contortion and other unworthy artifices,—for in no way can they 
so easily attain the first merit, which is novelty, or so generally 
acquire a reputation for superior power, seeing that most men 
lazily take those manifestations of intellect to be great which are 
unusual ; although, in truth, they are often the offspring of weak- 
ness in all the better qualities in union with some vigour in in- 
genuity. 

But such critics and their disciples are clearly in the wrong. 
The good old plan of calling authors before the judgment-seat 
must not be abandoned. The cause of truth, and beauty, and 
decency, must be upheld, and falsehood, deformity, and all the 
foul brood of indecorum scourged out of the precincts of literature. 
At the same time, we may doubt whether the rules of the old 
criticism were not too severe and narrow. These were founded 
upon the experience of one literature, the earliest of the civilized 
world, and the producer of indisputably the highest style of beauty 
hitherto attained. For a long time it was believed that no higher 
was possible, and it may be that this opinion will at last prove 
true. Meantime, however, it is allowable to suspect that, inas- 
much as the social state in which that literature was developed 
was imperfect, some parts of man’s nature, both intellectual and 
moral, having been , either dormant or suppressed, the ideas 
of the beautiful among its cultivators may have been, if not im- 
perfect, yet not of so high an order as man is able to conceive. 
And we may hope that such possible conceptions of surpassing 
grace will reveal themselves in some age yet to come, when genius 
will fashion into forms nobler than any heretofore beheld, the 
whole elements, whether old and known, or new and just brought 
to light by man’s progress in civilization, of the sublimeand beau- 
tiful. Impressed with some such expectation, the true critic keeps 
his mind, as it were, awake to recognize, and his hand open to 
embrace, whatever new impersonation of the beautiful in litera- 
ture the time may send us. With this view, he is more cautious 
in his judgments, less dogmatic in his opinions, less scornful in his 
censures than was once the habit of his profession ; and he looks 
even upon the vagaries and licenses of aspirants to literary fame 
with an indulgence which amounts sometimes to a hurtful encou- 
ragement, because he is afraid lest severity to faults, however just 
in itself, should repress the advance of some timid beauty lying 
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beneath, and needing the sunshine of approbation for the unfold- 
ing of its charms. 

hese reflections have been suggested by the author before us, 
we cannot well say how, unless it « by something in his manner 
which reminds us of the old times and of the new, which carries 
back our thoughts to the classic masters, yet ever makes us feel 
that this is a genuine son of the present day. It is now, we be- 
lieve, nearly half a century since Mr. Walter Savage Landor 
made his first appearance as an author. He has ventured forth 
in the same character repeatedly since, and has always attracted 
the notice, not indeed of the whole populace of literature, but of a 
respectable number of the more studious and thoughtful among 
them. And some may think it affords a presumption, that al- 
though wanting in the qualities that command instant applause 
from the popular crowd, he yet is endowed with superior merit, to 
find that time which commonly lessens, and ere long extinguishes 
more rapid reputations, is acting otherways by him. Of the lights 
which are every year thrown up into the firmament of literature, 
most part blaze but for an instant, few burn through the space of 
a seascn ; but of those, if there be any, which have a perennial fire, 
and a heavenly buoyancy, it is the lot to seem to be growing in 
splendour, and mounting in station as time advances; for, at 
every step which the world takes from the spot whence they as- 
cended, their altitude becomes more apparent, while their fires are 
no longer dimmed by the glare of the transient meteors that in- 
fest the lower atmosphere, but glow each of them apart and aloft 
in the clear dark heavens, fixing the gaze of countless myriads in 
place of the few who watched their rising. Whether from pos- 
sessing this starry virtue, or whether from some other cause, Mr. 
Landor seems now to be acquiring among a circle, compared with 
which his earlier admirers were but a handful, the reputation of 
being one of the luminaries of this sera. Proofs of this may be 
seen in the many and laudatory notices taken of his works by the 
organs of the literary public, whose praise is the more remarkable 
because of their previous censures. A more unequivocal proof is 
this bulky republication of his collected works, for it seems to in- 
timate that they are becoming in the opinion of the lovers of our 
literature one of those books which enpies cannot be without. 
If he be truly worthy of the enviable station of a classic, let him 
have it. He will take it if he deserve it. We have a deep re- 
verence for public opinion in every department ; believing, that 
although a foolish multitude may dictate the cry of the hour, 
the ultimate verdict of society is according to the judgment of 
the right-minded and wise. It may be questioned, however, 
whether it has as yet been fairly made up and pronounced in re- 
gard to Mr. Landor. It seems rather to be still in the process 
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of formation, and this therefore is just the favourable moment for 
critics, such as we, to come forward with our doubts and diffi- 
culties in the matter, our advices and our oracles. 

Mr. Landor has tried both prose and verse, and these volumes 
accordingly consist of pieces in both kinds. His prose is, how- 
ever, much more bulky than his verse, which, indeed, occupies 
not so much as a fourth part of this collection. And if we gather 
correctly the opinion of the critics, the respective merits of the 
two are adjudged to be in the proportion of their volume. We 
confess that we are of the common opinion on this point, and 
believe that had Mr. Landor produced nothing but his poetry 
he would probably have attracted no notice at all, and certainly 
have been already among the forgotten. Not that his pieces, 
more especially some of the Hellenics, for the first time published 
in these volumes, have not merit. They we in fact, most 
of the materials of good poetry—such as thoughts of a sort that 
hardly belong to a prosaic mood, great plenty of imagery, some- 
times graceful and generally lively, words usually expressive, and 
sometimes delicate and beautiful, and lines and passages of sound- 
ing and pleasing harmony. But withal there is, we feel, a 
damning Jefect—the materials are here, but the building has not 
been put together by the hand of a master. There is no grand 
governing conception, keeping them all in subordination, and 
imparting to them clearness and unity. Neither is there any 
pure and continuous stream of emotion, any —— honest 
_ passion; but rather an irregular animation proceeding from the 

intellect or the temper, not the heart. Hence a certain faintness 
and indistinctness in the impression from each piece on the 
reader’s mind, nor have we met with any able to take possession 
of the soul, and which memory will care to retain, or a in its 
gallery of poetic creations. We except from this remark one pas- 
sage well known, and probably the only thing by which most 
men will remember that Mr. Landor attempted poetry. We 
refer to the happy fancy, most happily expressed, interpretative 
of the mysterious murmuring of the ocean shells. It is contain- 
ed in his poem of “ Gebir;” from which we will transfer it to 
our pages :— 
* But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun’s palace porch, where when unyoked 

His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave : 

Shake one and it awakens, then apply 

The polish’d lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 


It is as a prose writer that Mr. Landor is remarkable, and de- 
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serving of attention, of which he himself seems to be aware, and 
has accordingly explored his prosaic much oftener than his 
poetic vein, if we may judge by the number and size of the two 
kinds of composition. In his prose what first attracts attention 
is the plan on which he las generally constructed it. Nearly all 
his pieces are “ Imaginary Conversations,” carried on between 
two or more speakers. This plan of composition is of very ancient 
invention, and has been tried by very famous writers. Mr. Lan- 
dor has the merit, we think, of having enlarged and perhaps 
adorned it beyond example in English literature. The range of 
characters is more comprehensive than in any former specimen ; 
including, as it does, men and women, ancients and moderns, the 
dead and the living, monarchs and subjects, masters and servants, 
priests, statesmen, warriors, philosophers, jurists, poets, wits, men 
of letters, men of the world. These belong to all ages and na- 
tions ; a few are fictitious, but the most are known in history, 
and many known to fame; for Mr. Landor, with a courage to be 
envied, delights in flying at the noblest game; he invests his pup- 
pets with the most awful names; and more confidently under- 
takes to personate a Shakespeare, a Bacon, or a Plato, than an- 
other man would a fictitious Theron or nominal A. B. His 
Conversations possess another distinction in the greater diversity 
of the topics over which the separate groups of speakers wander, 
and yet another in what may be called the setting of the groups ; 
the places where they talk, and the incidents of scenery and 
action occurring as the talk proceeds, being made of greater im- 
portance in the composition, and contributing more decidedly 
than usual to the impression on the reader. The most remark- 
able peculiarity is, we think, the general aim or object of his 
conversations. Whether of set purpose and consciously on his 
part, or unconsciously and through a failure to execute what he 
designed, if his conversations have a general end at all, it is of 
an unusually complex nature. It is neither simply the didactic 
exposition of particular subjects, nor the controversial discussion of 
doctrines, nor the satirical reprehension of opinions and practices, 
nor the development of character only, but, in addition to these, 
and, perhaps mainly, they aim at expressing the emotions and 
passions natural in given situations, occasional moods of mind, 
and transient actions of the intellect and temper. We remark 
this peculiarity, not only because it is such, but because, along 
with the desultory and unruly character of the author's 

enius, it is the cause of a want of definite purpose in these 
Gites taken as a whole, and of a wavering and uncer- 
tainty in the purpose of almost every Dialogue individually, 
unfavourable to their ranking very high as works of skill, 
contrasting them as it does with the specimens in Plato, 
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Xenophon, and Cicero, to which the Dialogue owes its place 
in classic literature. We remark it also because the knowledge 
of it may protect our readers from a mistake in regard to 
Mr. Landor’s productions, into which we ourselves fell. For a 
time we took Mr. Landor to be an expounder of truth, and cor- 
rector of the opinions of mankind—led into that notion by cer- 
tain pretensions to superior wisdom, and a most unbounded 
arrogance, which are ever and anon breaking forth in his pages. 
Nor do we doubt that in Mr. Landor’s own opinion, he is fitted 
for that function, and has been performing it. But it is a great 
mistake ; and, while under it, no reasonable man will read his 
compositions with pleasure or in peace, irritated as he will be by 
unceasingly questioning and quarrelling the doctrines and opin- 
ions he meets with. Mr. Landor himself, indeed, seems to be 
partially apprehensive of this, by an announcement prefixed to 
the Conversations, in which he begs the reader to “ avoid a 
mistake in attributing to the writer any opinions in this book, 
but what are spoken under his own name.” We will not comply 
with this request, so far as wholly to exempt him from responsi- 
bility for the opinions which his characters express. But we 
willingly do so, as far as it merely implies his resignation of all 
pretensions in these conversations to the part of a wise thinker 
and teacher of systematic and permanent truths. Upon no other 
terms, indeed, could we receive what literary enjoyment is deriv- 
able from them, than by putting the question of the reasonableness 
of the opinions he ventilates into abeyance for the time, and con- 
senting to take them as merely exponents of the mood in which 
he would wish us to feel his characters to be. 

By assigning to his Dialogists, historical names, Mr. Landor 
begets an expectation that they shall think and speak in charac- 
ter. In general, however, this expectation is not gratified ; 
sometimes the historical idea of the speaker is not only not fol- 
lowed, but contradicted ; and sometimes the departure from it is 
so great, and so perverse, as to transgress even the license of 
caricature, and run into pure calumny. Of simple failure to 
reproduce the bespoken character, a signal instance is the con- 
versation between Dr. Johnson and Horne Tooke, wherein the 
former is made to listen—as he never did to man or woman, that is 
—in humble and almost dumb patience to long and tedious prosing 
from the latter. Among other unwarrantable and calumnious 
perversions of the real character, we may point to those where 
Wilberforce is made to utter rank Antinomianism, where the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Inglis converse like a 
couple of idiots, and where Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Croker 
confer together as confessed scoundrels. There are instances, 
however, in which he hits upon, and for a short time maintains a 
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_ imitation of the historic original—witness the dialogues where 
enry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, James I., and Bishop Burnet, 
respectively are introduced. On other occasions, he is tolerably 
successful in giving an idea of character, which, whether histori- 
cally correct or not, is natural. We refer particularly to his 
women dialogists, all of whom, we think, present more or less of 
feminine characteristics, though, at times, not the most reputable. 
His most laboured attempt at the creation of persons, is made in 
his Trial and Examination of Shakespeare, a piece of great merits 
and great absurdities, through which we do at times catch a 
glimpse of Shakespeare, such as we can conceive that he was in 
his youth—clownish, simple, ignorant, unconscious, yet happy- 
tempered, buoyant, exuberant, and vigorous. To the I h 
dramatic faculty which creates beings as Sule defined, as liveh ) 
and as substantial as Nature’s own, Mr. Landor has no preten- 
sions. He undoubtedly fails to present characters vividly and 
palpably before us, yet we think he generally attains the inferior 
merit of suggesting to the reader’s fancy, and amusing it with 
the idea of separate personages being in converse. ‘This he 
effects, partly by the mere force of the names the speakers bear 
—partly by their being described as opposed to each other in 
opinions and tastes—partly by the topics on which they converse, 
and the facts they state, being historically appropriate—partly 
by the mention of incidents as occurring before their eyes—and 
partly by the vivacity and spirit of the discourse, which rambles 
and diverges often as real discourse will do. By these means Mr. 
Landor often keeps up a distinction between his speakers, and 
accomplishes what, perhaps, is the utmost extent of delusion 
this sort of composition admits of, not a real possession of the 
imagination by bis groupes, but a pleasing entertainment of the 
fancy, whereby a sort of dramatic and pictorial interest is added 
to that addressed to the intellect, in the substance of the conver- 
sation. Not unfrequently, however, even this merit is not 
reached. And often the delusion to which the reader is willing 
to surrender himself, is rudely dissipated by the plain protrusion 
of Mr. Landor’s own visage from behind the wah of the charac- 
ter. Who, for instance, but must be awakened from the dream 
that he is listening to Rousseau and Malesherbes discoursing on 
government and jurisprudence, when he hears one propound- 
ing reforms in the policy and judicial institution of England, and 
the other declaring his approval of such proposals as that the 
Lord Chancellor and the Justices of the Sates should be no- 
minated by the people, and the Justices have the whole civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, with the pay each of twenty shillings per 
diem, and that in the following terms :— 


“ Your remarks, although inapplicable to the Continent, are appli- 
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cable to England; and several of them, however they may be pecked, 
scratched, and kicked about, by the pullets fattening in the darkened 
chambers of Parliament, are worthy of being weighed by the people, 
loth as may be the Ministers of State to employ the scales of justice 
on any such occasion.” 


So speaks M. Rousseau. Breaches of the character, similar, 
though seldom quite so violent—abound; and, indeed, the pages 
are few wherein Mr. Landor does not contrive to force himself 
into notice. 

In a conversation with Southey, Mr. Landor makes Porson 
prescribe to critics this preparation for their work :— 


‘‘ T would seriously recommend to the employer of our critics, young 
and old, that he oblige them to pursue a course of study such as this : 
that under the superintendence of some respectable student from the 
University, they first read and examine the contents of the bock: a 
thing greatly more useful in criticism than is generally thought; se- 
condly, that they carefully write them down, number them, and range 
them under their several heads; thirdly, that they mark every beau- 
tiful, every faulty, every ambiguous, every uncommon expression, 
Which being completed, that they inquire what author, ancient or 
modern, has treated the same subject; that they compare them first 
in smaller afterwards in larger portions, noting every defect in pre- 
cision and its causes, every excellence and its nature; that they 
graduate these, fixing plus and minus, and designating them more 
accurately and discriminately, by means of colours, stronger or 
paler. For instance, purple might express grandeur and majesty of 
thought; scarlet, vigour of expression; pink, liveliness; green, ele- 
gant and equable composition: these, however, and others, as might 
best attract their notice and serve their memory. ‘The same process 
may be used where auihors have not written on the same subject, 
when those who have are wanting, or have touched it but incident- 


ally.” —Vol. i. p. 11. 


Reading this, we cast down our pens, and cry of Mr. Landor’s 
prose, as Rasselas did of poetry :—“ Enough! Thou hast con- 
vinced us that no human being can be thy critic!” The topics 
which he discusses, or on which he touches, are innumerable ; 
the compiler of a Cyclopzedia is scarcely more comprehensive. 
And then his course is erratic as a butterfly’s, and his visits to 
each object of attraction as brief and impatient. This, with 
the want of any plain purpose in many of his conversations, makes 
them seem at first a device for unburdening the mind of the 
desultory information gradually collected by a man of gene- 
ral reading, and of the reflections, theories, and fancies, built 
upon it during intervals of meditation. But, perceiving with 
what confidence and familiarity this author handles every topic, 
we next conclude him to be learned beyond ordinary men, and 
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that his mind, saturated with knowledge, while it gives forth 
much, retains on every subject much more. This second im- 
pression, however, is somewhat weakened by that imposing air 
of confidence being maintained even when he is indubitably su- 
perficially informed. Undoubtedly, Mr. Landor is a very learned 
man. We do not presume to take the measure of his knowledge. 
But our perusal of these volumes has impressed us with the opi- 
nion, that it is not so thorough as general ; that very much of all 
he has, is here displayed ; ‘and that of the grand divisions of 
knowledge there is perhaps one only wherein he is thoroughly 
instructed, and qualified to speak with authority. It is litera- 
ture, especially the literature of England and Italy, among the 
moderns, and among the ancients, ‘of Rome and Greece—the 
latter especially—including whatever of their history, laws, and 
manners, a complete knowledge of ancient literature implies. On 
this whole subject he speaks like one who has successfully ex- 
plored it. Not, indeed, that he is a teacher of the higher philo- 
sophy of literary criticism—for in no department has he a genius 
for developing first principles and general laws; but that his 
education in literature having been elaborate, and his taste under 
good training, his knowledge of facts is unusually full, and his 
opinions unusually sound and coherent. Even here, however, 
the latter are often rash and questionable, while the former, or his 
learning, is, in extent, limited. With Eastern literature and with 
much of Western, including the Germanic, he gives no signs of 
intimacy. And with the other branches of human knowledge, 
with science, with art, and with the philosophies of metaphysics, 
of politics, of economics, of history, of morality, of jurisprudence, 
of religion,—his acquaintance is, as far as we can discover, not 
extraordinary: being indeed, as to principles, only vague and 
general; as to details, desultory and accidental, although multi- 
farious. Perhaps the reader may think this noting of defects in 
this particular invidious towards an author who professes only to 
produce poems and imaginary conversations. And in ordinary 
cases, it would be so. But this writer assures us regarding him- 
“ What I write is not written on slate: and no finger, 
not Zt Time himself, who dips it in the cloud of years, can efface 
it.” “If I bore malice toward any man I should wish him to 
write against me.” “ Whether they (my writings) are read in 
the present age, or in the next, occupies no more my speculation 
than whether | it be this morning or this afternoon.” Then, on 
opening the pages to which immortality i is thus confidently pre- 
dicted, we find names the most venerated, and opinions the most 
dutitiend and important, “ pecked, scratched, and kicked about,” 
with the most scornful irreverence; and when, moreover, we 
perceive a disposition in some quarters to concede to him a title 
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thus to take liberties and dogmatize beyond the province of a 
mere writer of elegant prose and verse, it becomes our duty to 
look somewhat narrowly into his powers and qualifications. 

But a writer like this is to be estimated most accurately not by 
the quantity of his knowledge, but by the quality of his thoughts 
and opinions. Mr. Landor has not furnished us with much direct 
evidence of these—for while he warns the reader not to attribute 
any opinions to him but what are spoken in his own name, he 
appears only in five conversations, of which three are devoted to 
literary criticism, which is his forte. Even in these, however, 
one encounters opinions and observations, betraying much more 
of vivacity and keenness than of strength and solidity of judg- 
ment. In one with the Abbé Delille, Mr. Landor having com- 
plete power over the talk, turns it first upon Voltaire, whom, 
after many detractive comments, he leaves sadly shorn of his 
literary splendour. He then assails Boileau by a series of ver- 
bal hyper-criticisms,* which he winds up with the question,— 
“ What then is Boileau worth?” and the answer,—“ A smile 
from Louis.” That Voltaire is vulnerable as a philosopher, an 
historian, and a moralist, and that Boileau’s department in litera- 
ture is limited in extent, and not high in order, all the world 
knows ; but to deny that the latter is in his department exqui- 
sitely excellent, and to think of the literary powers and achieve- 
ments of the former, without wonder and warm admiration, is a 
singularity not much to be praised. Yet we are not surprised 
that Mr. Landor should not relish these, or French writers in 
general. He hates France, and therefore nothing good comes out 
of her. Besides, the literature of France desires, above all other 
things, lucidity, exactness, and propriety of thought. We speak 
of the older literature, not so confidently of that since the 
Revolution, when the French mind underwent a strain, from 
which some extravagance and cloudiness of thought have found 
their way into its later productions. A French classic trained 
his feelings and emotions to be subordinate to his reasoning or 
intellectual faculty ; a passion or feeling which could not be ex- 
pressed in thoughts clear, definite, and, in a literary sense, de- 
corous, he suppressed or rejected. The working of Mr. Lan- 
dor’s mind is altogether different. In him the conceiving faculty 





* Take a sample. On the lines— 
“ Enfin un médecin fort expert en son art, 
Le guérit—par adresse ou plutot par hazard.” 
Mr. Landor thus comments :—* To say that he was furt expert en son art, 
and subjoin that he effected his cure p/utot par hazard, proves that the poet must 
have taken his expressions altogether at hazard.” A less ingenious writer than 
Mr. Landor might have seen that the satire in p/utét par hazard is aimed, not 
at the physician, but at the medical art. 
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is the slave of his temper, and that is keen, strong, and immo- 
derate. Lasily aroused, it compels the intellect to furnish it on 
the instant with a vehicle of ideas and words; and if these are 
lively and vehement, and have a show of rationality to serve the 
temporary purpose, it suffices. Mr. Landor’s edie through 
works constructed on the principle of perpetua perspicuity, ex- 
actness, propriety and wh 9 and from which jerks of temper 
and suggestions half formed, are rigidly excluded, could not but 
be paintul. And of whatever annoyed him, it was essential that 
his opinion should be immoderately low. 

In a conversation between Mr. Landor and two visitors, one 
English and one Florentine, wherein a variety of topics are 
handled, he gives other evidence of his passion or temper being 
an overmatch for his reason, in advocating with much anima- 
tion, the extinction of despots by assassination, and the formation 
of associations to protect the assassins. 

“Far am I from the inclination of lighting up a fire, to invite 
around it the idle, the malevolent, or the seditious. I would, how- 
ever, subscribe my name to ensure the maintenance of those persons 
who shall have lost their country for having punished with death its 
oppressor, or for having attempted it, and failed. Let it first be de- 
monstrated that he hath annulled the constitutional laws, or retracted 
his admissal or violated his promise of them, or that he holds men 
not born his subjects, nor reduced to that condition by legitimate war, 
in servitude and thraldom, or hath assisted or countenanced another 
in such offences. No scorn, no contumely, no cruelty, no single, no 
multiplied injustice, no destruction is enough, excepting the destruction 
of that upon which all society is constituted, under which all security 
rests, and all hope lies at anchor—faith. Public wrongs may and 
ought to be punished by private vindication, where the tongue of law 
is paralyzed by the bane of despotism: and the action which in civil 
life is the worst, becomes, where civism lies beneath power, the 
most illustrious that magnanimity can achieve. The calmest and 
wisest men that ever lived, were unanimous in this sentence; it is 
sanctioned by the laws of Solon, and sustained by the authority of 
Cicero and Aristoteles. - * * Teachers, the timid and 
secluded, point it out to youth among a thousand pages; colleges 
ring with it over chants and homilies; piety closes her thumbed 
lesson, and articulates less tremulously this response. The street 
cries Caesar, the study whispers Brutus. Degenerate men have never 
been so degenerate, the earth is not yet so effete, as not to rear up 
one imitator of one great deed. Glory to him! peace, prosperity, 
long life, and like descendants !—Remember, brave soul! this blow 
fixes thy name above thy contemporaries. Doubt not, it will have 
its guard to stand under it, and to fill the lamp that shows thy effigy. 
Great actions call forth great eloquence, as great eloquence calls 
forth great actions. . ad * ” Ours is the time for 
associations to reward the extinction of despots, since it is certain 
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that none such as those I have pointed out, is now living to be offend- 
ed or alarmed.”—Vol. i. pp. 333-4. 


Mr. Landor would pass for a hater of despots,—his feeling, 
we suspect, is rather personal jealousy than a just enmity; 
whichever it is, what shall we say of one whom it can lead into 
such folly or wickedness? But in estimating his capacity for 
thinking reasonably and justly, we are entitled to look at what 
is said by others beside himself. Not only because plainly his 
characters often are merely his mouth-pieces, uttering what 
he believes, but also because when what they say is to sus- 
tain their part in the conversation, Mr. Landor is responsible 
for, and may be justly judged of by it—for it is his own gratui- 
tous invention, and his choice of it rather than of something else, 
for illustrating his characters, affords a pretty good index to 
that of his own mind. But, moreover, notwithstanding his 
having disclaimed the opinions of his speakers, it would be 
imputing too much laborious trifling to him to believe that he 
had not some higher aim than the display of his literary powers, 
in composing this huge mass of dissertative and controversial 
discussion. 

It is not our intention to mention all that has struck us in the 
doctrines and sentiments of his Dialogists. We will confine our- 
selves to one subject, of which, next to literature, he thinks of- 
tenest and speaks most—we mean religion. This is a topic which 
fascinates him; he eagerly takes it up when it is in his way, and 
often goes out of his way to vent his feelings regarding it. What 
those feelings are it is not, in our opinion, difficult to describe. 
They seem to be simply a state of animated hatred of the reli- 
gious ideas and usages of all Christendom. In one place (vol. i. 
p- 327) he praises or objects to Christianity that it enjoins 
more kindness than is practicable; but he neither, that we 
can discover, expressly professes or expressly disclaims it. In 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, we presume him to 
profess the Christian faith, but pronounce fen with some 
confidence to be as mere a sciolist in this branch of know- 
ledge as we have ever encountered. He has picked up just 
so much information concerning Christianity as enables him 
to speak about it; he employs this in manufacturing invectives 
and sneers at the opinions and practices of other Chris- 
tians, not excepting, if we rightly understand what we read, 
those of Christ himself. That, in the sort of fury in which he 
rages through this subject, he should deal wounds to persons and 
things deserving reprehension is to be expected. But his abuse, 
even when falling on the fittest objects, such as Popery and 
riestcraft, offends and is rendered useless by its generality and 
intemperance. And on many occasions it seduces him into such 
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weak inventions as to be truly pitiable. We must justify these 
hard sayings by facts. There is a series of conversations be- 
tween the | ae of China and Tsing-Ti his minister, who, 
having been sent on a mission to Europe, recounts to the Em- 

eror, on his return, the professions and practices of the people 
j visited. The object is to show that the one was at variance 
with the other—which is effected by making Tsing-Ti fall into 
mishaps and offences, from his observing exactly the laws and 
maxims professed in the country. This idea is, we all know, not 
original, neither is it here happily executed, the incidents being 
throughout incredible caricatures, entirely destitute of that ludi- 
crous probability which constitutes the sting and charm of this 
species of satire. Tsing-Ti represents the English “as having 
wholly rejected Christianity, and being ashamed of following the 
plainest and easiest ordinance of Christ.” Of this he gives such 
illustrations as these. On the first Sunday after his arrival he 
thought he would follow the example of King David, where he 
says, “I will sing unto the Lord a new song.” “ Resolved to do 
the same to the best of my poor ability, I too composed a new 
one, and began to sing it in the streets. Suddenly I was seized 
and thrown into prison.”—P. 119. On another occasion “ havy- 
ing read in my Bible, ‘ if any be merry let him sing psalms,’ and 
thinking that a peculiarity in pronunciation is disguised more 
easily in singing than in talking, I began to sing psalms through 
the streets. The populace pelted me; the women cried, ‘scan- 
dalous ;’ the boys, ‘ let us have some fun,’” &c.—P. 134. Again, 
being in a court of justice, he saw some men punished for “ cap- 
turing wild animals, birds, and fishes,’—in other words, for 
poaching—more severely than some others for stealing ; of which 
disproportion he supposes the reason was, that the poachers “ had 
followed the law of Christ.” 

“* Tsing-Ti.—Christ ordered men never to reap, never to sow, be- 
cause the fowls did neither. Emperor.—Tsing-Ti, I love thee from 
my soul, but beware, let no man utter this in China. Tsing-Ti.—He 
ordered men to take no thought of what they put on, and, indeed, 
not to clothe at all, assuring them that God would clothe them as he 
clothed the grass of the field, and would much rather clothe them than 
the grass.—Matthew, vi. 30. Interpretation of what is commanded 
is less censurable in its strictness than in its laxity. Those who 
obeyed God’s word undoubtingly—those who obeyed it to the letter— 
those who obeyed it both because it was his, and because he had con- 
descended to give his reasons for their obedience, in the birds, namely, 
and the grass, were strangely persecuted. I saw a man tortured for 
taking as little care as the grass did about his raiment; and I am as- 
sured if he had gone into a corn field and had satisfied his necessities 
as the birds satisfy theirs, his religion would have led him into greater 
difficulties."—-P. 141. 
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This will suffice for sane readers, and yet we assure them, 
that we leave unquoted even more strange specimens of what 
our author no doubt thinks is wit and humour, but others will 
set down as puerilities or senilities. There is another dialogue 
deserving of notice, that between Lucian and Timotheus; the 
former the heathen satirist, the latter his Christian cousin. 
With the topics natural to such speakers, a writer of a fair 
mind and sound head, and of a genius for such compositions, 
might have constructed a Dialogue of surpassing interest. What 
an event he had for description in the internal and external 
growth and development of Christianity, of which they were 
witnesses! What a field for philosophic imagination in pictur- 
ing how educated heathens were affected by its differences from 
the ancient religion, and among these, by the antipathy to doc- 
trinal error with which it was inspiring mankind! And what a 
worthy task for a wise philosophy, to unfold the cause of this 
distinction between it and paganism, and estimate fairly the good 
and evil to society of this newly instilled zeal for the possession 
and propagation of truth! But how does Mr. Landor proceed ? 
His Siaedions is silly, and of few words. His Lucian is autho- 
ritative and loquacious. And the miserable design of the con- 
versation seems to be not even to show the manner of Lucian, 
but to detract from Christianity and from Plato; which Lu- 
cian does with singular zeal. He impeaches the evidences 
and the reasonableness of Christianity. He impeaches even 
its utility, blind (how dark such blindness!) to what its worst 
enemies have confessed, the development which it caused of 
man’s purer and tenderer affections, the sanctity with which it 
clothed woman, the honourable station to which it raised the 
poor, the preciousness and the dignity with which it invested the 
whole nature and lot of man. He apologises for idolatry ; 
he paints in black colours the character and practices of the 
Christians, and declares Epicurus, Carneades, r and other 
heathen worthies to have been virtuous beyond any Christian 
example. The hideous portrait of Christianity has not one re- 
deeming feature. It amply attests the disgust and hatred of its 
author. But disgust to be sympathetic must be that of a rea- 
sonable man; while Lucian or Mr. Landor makes out no title 
to consideration, except the fervour of his disgust. He lays 
down indeed what seems his general cause of quarrel with 
Christianity, “ that it is the most unphilosophical thing in the 
world to call away men from useful occupations and mutual 
help, to profitless speculations and acrid controversies.” But no 
proposition more vapid is possible; unless it be meant that all 
speculations respecting truth are profitless ; and that there should 
be no controversy, although men’s opinions differ. But if Truth 
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be valuable, as it is, indeed, the most su of human possessions, it 
should be sought after; and if men are not isolated savages, those 
who find it will try to make their erring brethren receive jt; 
and this will breed controversy, and controversy will breed acri- 
dity ; though rarely indeed so much and so cankerous as flows 
through the pages of this intolerant apostle of charity and tur- 
bulent pleader for peace.—But, perhaps, the article in which 
Mr. Landor renders most conspicuous hie incompetency to deal 
reasonably with his subject, is the conversation between Calvin 
and Melancthon. Of course, his hero is Melancthon ; of whom 
he seems to have heard that he was milder in temper, and milder 
in his views of Christian doctrine than some others of the Re- 
formers. On this foundation our author builds; and, with an 
air of confidence that is very ridiculous, turns the man who 
thought in theology most orthodoxly, as well as most luminously, 
precisely, and systematically, into an inflated and doctrine-hating 
mystic. ‘Take a specimen. 

*¢ Calvin. Uath not our Saviour said explicitly, that many are call- 
ed, but few chosen? Melancthon. Our Saviour? Hath he said it? 
Calvin. Hath he, forsooth? Where is your New Testament? Melanc- 
thon. In my heart. Calvin. Without this page, however. Melancthon. 
When we are wiser and more docile, that is, when we are above the 
jars and turmoils and disputations of the world, our Saviour will 
vouchsafe to interpret what, through the fumes of our intemperate 
vanity, is now indistinct or dark. He will plead for us before no 
inexorable judge. He came to remit the sins of many; not the sins of 
afew, but of many ; not the sins of many, but of all.”—Vol. ii. p. 221. 


What follows is of a piece with this; as full of the shallow 
commonplaces of a superficial rationalism, and as violently in 
contrast with all that Melancthon ever thought or spoke. The 
object of the conversation is to bring into discredit the doctrine 
of the future punishment of the wicked, and of salvation from 
final misery by Christianity alone. To effect this, he makes 
Melancthon palliate the sinfulness of false religions, represent the 
notion of vindictive justice as dishonouring to God, and utter the 
usual jargon about the disputableness of texts, and the possibility 
of mistaken interpretations. Having exhausted which topics, 
Melancthon thus speaks :— 


“ Calvin! I beseech you, do you who guide and govern so many, 
do you (whatever others may) spare your brethren. Doubtful as I 
am of lighter texts, blown backward and forward at the opening of 
opposite windows, I am convinced of one grand immovable verity. 
It sounds strange. It sounds contradictory. Calvin. I am curious to 
hear it. Melancthon. You shall. This is the tenet. There is nothing 
on earth divine beside humanity.”—Vol. ii. p. 225. 
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We might ask what is meant by “ humanity?” the affection 
for our kind? or the human nature? If the former, (which 
we suppose) why make this ——- paradox out of so simple 
a saying as that men ought to be humane? With this rho- 
domontade the conversation worthily closes.—Calvin’s treat- 
ment throughout is even worse than Melancthon’s. He opens 
his mouth to do little more than plead guilty to the charge of so 
interpreting the Bible as to make it “ tell people not only that 
they may go and be damned, but unless they are lucky they 
must inevitably,” and to provoke by a series of very silly re- 
marks, victorious replications from his antagonist. We shall not 
delay to draw out at length the inferences fairly deducible from 
Mr. Landor’s composing and publishing such a conversation, 
regarding his own mental and moral constitution. This only 
will we say, that the Calvinistic theory of Christianity, with 
its proofs and supports in revelation and reason, is plainly quite 
beyond the province of his mind; which has neither the depth, 
nor the com prehensiveness, nor the exactness, nor the pa- 
tience, nor the purity necessary for underst: inding it. His 


genius, indeed, belongs to quite a lower sphere than that of 


men like Calvin—the 1 mighty intellects which have discovered, 
seized upon, and satel cognoscible by other men, by arrang- 
ing ina system, and enduingwith language, the fundamental ideas 
and laws of religion, or philosophy, or government. And yet 
this writer, whose range is among the secondary notions and opi- 
nions which suffice for the common body of men, and whose 
highest achievements are to express some pleasing sentiment, ex- 
pose some prejudice, give a prudent advice, fabricate a metaphor, 
or detect a solecism in language, must elevate his crest and dis- 
tend his nostrils with disdain of these grand luminaries of intel- 
lect, and directors of the thoughts of mankind. 

While Mr. Landor’s opinions are such as we have described, 
the reader is apt to be deceived in their quality, and think them 
truths derived from a deep philosophy, by the form in which they 
are stated. Generally speaking, it is the aphoristic. These pages 
are studded with aphorisms and apothegms, as the sky is with 
stars : Solomon himself, who spake three thousand proverbs, has 
not outnumbered Mr. Landor. Now, the aphorism is the form i in 
which mighty sages are wont to put the concentrated re- 
sults of wide observation, and much meditation; and to such 
hands, generally speaking, the use of it should be confined, be- 
cause, as it presents only the final inferences deducible from many 
ideas, but not the ideas themselves, it is essential to its being 
understood and received, that it should contain a truth; and a 
truth of a kind which, although ordinary men could not by their 
own strength reach it, their minds bear witness, and assent to, 
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and welcome as a new light, as soon as it is announced. But such 
truths, only profound and solid intellects can eliminate in the re- 
quisite condensation and purity, from the materials furnished by 
the nature and experience of man. To cast in the aphoristic 
mould the casual notions and fancies of other minds; the propo- 
sitions suddenly adopted, because congenial with present impulses 
of interest or passion, is to misemploy it ; and is, rhetorically con- 
sidered, a dangerous artifice ; because propositions which em- 
body the mere notions of their author, or which embody inferences 
deduced possibly from his individual, but unsupported by general 
experience, are liable not to be understood, or to be doubted, or to 
be rejected as foolish and false by the reader, presented, as they 
are, in the aphorism, suddenly, and with no explanation of the 
steps by which their author arrived at them. Mr. Landor em- 
ploys this artifice habitually, and does not:-always escape this dan- 
ger. Every notion suggested to his mind receives from it on the 
instant the form of an absolute and universal truth. His intellect 
impelled by his rash and arrogant spirit, coins into maxims the 
thoughts of the moment. Instances may have been observed 
by the reader in the extracts quoted. Thus, he makes Tsing-Ti 
say respecting the interpretation of commands: “ Interpretation of 
what is commanded is less censurable in its strictness than in its 
laxity.” This maxim he needs for his present purpose, and there- 
fore he frames it ; but one more notoriously untrue is not easily to 
be conceived—the strict or judaical construction being often the 
worst possible, and equivalent, in effect, to the perversion or abro- 
gation of the law. Sometimes we meet with a whole cluster of 
these generalized thoughts; and then the mind has as great diffi- 
culty to conceive each distinctly as the eye has to discern each star 
in a nebulous constellation. {n the following specimen, in order 
the better to illustrate our remarks, we have taken the liberty of 
numbering what we think are the distinct propositions. In the 
conversation between Timotheus and Lucian, the former having 
said of Epaminondas, Phocion, and others, of whom Lucian had 
praised the virtues—“ virtues, if the poor wretches had any, they 
were false ones,” Lucian thus proceeds :— 

* Lucian.—Scarcely ever has there been a politician, in any free 
state, without much falsehood and duplicity. I have named the most 
illustrious exceptions. (1.) Slender and irregular lines of a darker 
colour run along the bright blade that decides the fate of nations, and 
may, indeed, be necessary to the perfection of its temper. The great 
warrior has usually his darker lines of character, necessary, it may be, 
to constitute his greatness. (2.) No two men possess the same quan- 
tity of the same virtues, if they have many or much. (3.) We want 
some which do not far outstep us, and which we may follow with the 


hope of reaching ; we want others to elevate and others to defend us. 
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The order of things would be less beautiful without this variety. (4.) 
Without the ebb and flow of our passions, but guided and moderated 
by a beneficent light above, the ocean of life would stagnate; and 
zeal, devotion, eloquence, would become dead carcases, collapsing and 
wasting on unprofitable sands. (5.) The vices of some men cause the 
virtues of others, as corruption is the parent of fertility. Zimotheus.— 
O, my cousin! this doctrine is diabolical.”—Vol. ii. p. 22. 

Timotheus here is overhasty; for he ought not to have pro- 
nounced the doctrine diabolical before he comprehended it, which 
he did not; for neither he nor Lucian himself could well say of 
what general doctrine this rapid series of propositions connected, 
if at all, by a nearly imperceptible link, is the illustration or proof. 
Called, in the first place, to consider a remark concerning warriors, 
not obviously true, the mind gets no time to master it ; “but is im- 
mediately presented with a second proposition, and then with three 
more, of which not one is indisputable, while no reason appears 
for their being thus brought all together. No doubt, Mr. Lan- 
dor’s mind felt them to be associated ; but (pardon the compari- 
son) so did Sancho Panza the proverbs which he strung together 
to the great amazement of Don Quixote. Often, i in reading these 
pages, have we experienced a similar surprise, as we found our 
minds passed down a paragraph through one general remark after 
another, without well understanding why they should be placed 
in sequence, and having no more than a very vague conjecture 
of the issue towards which they were pointing. 

A remarkable characteristic is the plentifulness of imagery in 
these compositions. Perhaps of imagination, strictly so called, 
or the faculty which creates ideal shapes of new being out of the 
known realities of perception and reason, the author has none. 
But fancy, which furnishes reason with decorations for its ideas, 
by establishing associations between them and external objects, 
and thus giving rise to metaphors, comparisons, illustrations, 
&c. he possesses in great vigour and activity. We should call it 
too active, and too little obedient to reason; as is shown by an over- 
frequent resort to this fanciful exposition of his thoughts, and his 
sometimes delineating the image to the obscuration of the idea it 
was introduced to illustrate. ‘Thus, the “ bright blade” used in 
the passage last quoted to image the character of a warrior, is 
somewhat eine as an illustration, by the mention of the “ dark 
lines” being “ slender and irregular,” a circumstance true of the 
real weapon, but having no counterpart in the dark qualities of 
the men. Thus, also, in a subsequent sentence, having called 
up the vision of an ocean when thinking of the action of the 
passions, he becomes so enamoured with it, as to- delineate the 
whole picture—and so, having imagined the passions to be the 
waters flowing and ebbing, that he may not lose the circumstance 
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of the “dead carcases” which his mind saw lying on its sands, he 
turns zeal, devotion, and eloquence into these, although zeal and 
devotion are themselves passions, and eloquence is the ex- 
pression of passion, and the whole three could only be, if 
anywhere, among the stagnant body of waters. The con- 
sequence of such over-activity of the fancy is a certain degree of 
confusion and obscurity created by the multiplicity of the imagery 
and the faintness or invisibility of the likeness between parts of 
it and the ideas they should reflect, and also a feeling of fatigue 
and unrest, caused by the double action of the mind pagioall in 
this mode of developing ideas, being too frequently repeated. 
But with these drawbacks, it must be owned that Mr. Landor, 
by means of this gift, imparts a great charm to his lucubrations. 
The reader, as he moves along, is entertained with a perpetual 
succession of pictures. We have been struck with the lar, 
range from which his fancy brings his imagery. Common > 
jects are to most men hard realities unconvertible to any imagi- 
native use. Not so with Mr. Landor. He tells us that he had 
lived and speculated much out of doors, which we had judged to 
have been the case before we got the information from himself; 
for so fresh, vivid, and original is his imagery, as to appear often 
to have been taken by his fancy from objects present to his senses 
at the moment of his conceiving the ideas it is employed to illus- 
trate. The liveliness of his metaphorical and fanciful ornaments, 
with the descriptions of actual objects and incidents interspers- 
ed through his conversations, gives especial verisimilitude to 
those supposed to take place out of doors and away from books. 
At the same time, while admiring highly this excellence, we 
must say Mr. Landor’s images are fe. more numerous and vi- 
vacious than select. He has no scruples about fetching them 
from any quarter. Be it the kitchen, or the kennel, or filthier 
objects, if he is in the mood for it, he draws on them for meta- 
phors as well as for allusions and descriptions, as readily and con- 
fidently as another man would on the fairest works of art or na- 
ture. Often, therefore, does he go, where nice men fear to fol- 
low him, sometimes where pure minded men break off from him 
in disgust. Often, however, is the gratification to the taste un- 
alloyed, while there is perpetual food for wonder at the facility 
and ingenuity with which the most common objects and incidents 
are accommodated to his intellectual uses. One ordinary sort 
of illustration, he uses seldom, perhaps purposely avoids—we 
mean those borrowed from the art of painting. In this he differs 
eatly from the crowd of modern writers—with respect to whom 
4 remarks :—“ Since the time of Johnson, the establishment of 
an academy for painting has much infected our language. If 
we find five metaphors in a chapter, four of them are upon trust 
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from the oil and colour-man.”— Vol. i. p. 165. For the con- 
temptuous phraseology which is very characteristic, Mr. Land- 
or may answer. But in the observation itself, all must concur. 
The perpetual reference to the pictorial art has, in fact, grown 
into a nuisance in our literature. Who, for instance, but must 
at last lose all relish even for the descriptions of scenery in Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd’s Vacation Rambles, when he finds them all 
to be like memorandums for putting the landscapes on the 
canvass ? 

It remains to notice one other excellence possessed by Mr. 
Landor, by which he somewhat atones for many faults, and 
which qualifies the offensiveness of his worst passages. It is his 
style, which is an admirable example of pure English and good 
composition. Mr. Landor deserves our thanks for having shown 
Englishmen, (what some among us seem to disbelieve,) that 
their noble language is an instrument capable of sounding every 
note which a man of clear organs would choose it to utter. 
There are, indeed, some guttural, husky, and unnatural noises, 
the generation of nightmare or intoxication, which it cannot 
compass—or, to speak without metaphor, there are strainings of the 
intellect, and raptures and intensities of emotion, for which pure 
English has not words, and of which, therefore, the man affected 
by them must indicate the existence to other men, by some 
invented jargon. Not that it will convey to them any intelligible 
ideas—-for they are not intelligible—but that it may act on their 
sympathies, as the cries of animals do upon their kind, by signi- 
fying that the utterer is violently affected by some sensation or 
emotion. Of such jargon, many men in these days have great 
need—all those namely, and they are not few, who, in the region 
of thought, are ever soaring into the supersensible, and, in the 
department of emotion, are ever plunging into the subsensitive. 
OF the abuses of our tongue of which most of them are guilty, 
no notice need be taken; but we may lament that they 
should be countenanced by some who have things worth hearing 
to say, and who in part, from want of taste—in part from a love 
of foreign idioms—trom sloth and carelessness, or from aiming 
at extraordinary force and impressiveness, choose to say it in 
words and phrases alien to the genius and custom of English. 
“ Big thinkers,” and new thinkers, we admit, “ need big words,” 
and new words. But the biggest and most original thinkers in 
modern times found the English language—even when less 
copious and refined than it is now—perfectly equal to all their 
necessities. Not, indeed, that variations and additions are to be 
wholly forbidden—these will come, say what we may; but if 
left to come only when needed, they will do so like other growths 
of nature, quietly, gradually, and with the most graceful adher- 
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ence to the order and symmetry of what went before. For an 
author wilfully to violate the received idioms of his language, 
and needlessly to invent words and phrases for himself, is not 
had taste only, but an offence of a high degree. Well and truly 
says Mr. Landor, in his Pericles and Aspasia, the depository of 
many of his finest thoughts,—“ It is more barbarous to under- 
mine the stability of a language, than of an edifice that hath 
stood as long. This is done by the introduction of changes.” 
It will not excuse the offender that he is intelligible, or even 
that he is more natural and impressive, than he would have 
been if he had been more classic. For any possible increase of 
such qualities, is too dearly purchased by the violation of one 
chief duty of a literary man, which is to maintain the purity 
and order of his native language. Our language is not ours 
individually, but the common inheritance of our countrymen ; 
and in the use of it, each man is bound to consult its nature, 
and obey the laws agreed on by general consent. In this way 
only can the historical and national character of literature be 

reserved in one of its chief elements. In this way only the 
a wit, wisdom, fancy, and pathos of the existing age 
can mingle with the stream coming down from those before, 
and the whole flow on to posterity a pure and equable flood. In 
this way only is the highest excellence in diction attainable; for the 
language, such as the genius of the nation, working by the hands 
of its finest wits has made it, must always be a much better and 
finer dress of thought, than any manufacture of one’s own. 
Thinking thus, and recollecting the strange words and construc- 
tions on which some writers have thought fit to venture, we are 
the more delighted to have such proofs as these volumes furnish, 
of the copiousness, expressiveness, and beauty of the English 
language, when spoken purely and idiomatically. Having pro- 
posed to himself to be a labourer in literature, Mr. Landor’s first 
care has been to make himself master of his implements. His 
success has been signally great. In composition, that man has 
attained the highest merit, who, without sacrificing any of the 
accuracy of construction—any of the dignity and richness of 
phraseology—or any of the variety and harmony of sound ex- 
pected from a writer, can preserve the simple, direct, elliptical, 
and concise forms of good conversation. For thereby his 
language will present the beauties that are the fruit of art, and the 
beauties that are the growth of nature, free from the deformities 
that usually attend them—from the marks of the labour which 
reared the one, and from the roughness and disorderliness native 
to the wildness of the other. In our opinion, Mr. Landor has 
gone very near to this triumph of art. His language is finished, 
yet perfectly natural. Although always visibly correct, and al- 
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ways terse, it is still free, never stiff, never pedantic. His words 
are singularly choice; and they seem as if they came unsought 
for, and from every department of our composite language. His 
composition has less of the air of a student’s—less of the disciple’s 
of any school—less of the professed writer’s, than that of any other 
recent English author we can call to mind. For the most part, it is 
that of one intent merely on uttering his thoughts, which it does 
after no set or favourite form, but in a varying manner, suited to the 
matter to be delivered. And with a most remarkable readiness, 
his diction takes the character of the ideas to be expressed, doing 
its work always promptly, always effectively, and always with ease, 
sometimes with admirable gracefulness and beauty. This is high 
praise, but well deserved, and sincere as great. Some defects, 
une must be noted. At times the beauty of the language 
much surpasses the vaijue of the thought. Not unfrequently the 
fine mechanism of diction ready at his call has deceived, we think, 
the writer, as for a time it deceives the careless reader, into the 
belief that it covers meaning, when the meaning is so faint, ob- 
scure, or vague as to be the same as none. Lastly, the author 
is vain of his mastery in language. And he betrays this failing 
not only by small oddities of spelling, but by phraseology that is 
at times more English than the English, employing idiomatic 
rather than more formal modes, with a frequency unusual in our 
approved writers ; and, therefore, blameable, because a notice- 
able surplusage of an excellence is an offence against good taste, 
not much inferior to a noticeable defect of it. 

A writer having the gifts which are undeniably Mr. Landor’s, 
having great and varied knowledge, originality and force of 
thought, many and keen sensibilities, great activity and vivacity 
of fancy, some wit, humour, and satire, with an admirable style, 
cannot but present among this large collection many things of 
real literary value. We have said, indeed, and we repeat with 
increased confidence, regarding the opinions and poo remarks 
vented by Mr. Landor and his speakers, that they are never 
deliverances of reason, but always expressions of some mood or 
state of temper, generally of Mr. Landor’s personal mood, some- 
times, (when his self-consciousness is asleep) of the mood sup- 
posed in the fictitious personage who speaks. It is not meant 
that his propositions or reflections are always irrational ; for often 
he writes justly, and weightily, and beautifully. But that the 
course and quality of his thoughts are due to the temper of the 
moment which, whatever it is, controls the present action of his 
mind, dictating the topics to be handled, the propositions to be 
asserted or denied, the opinions of men and things to be professed, 
with the imagery and diction in which they are clothed. And 
as the moods through which he passes are numerous, as they 
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rapidly change, and each commands him wholly while it lasts, 
the fruit of all is such productions as are before us—productions 
which satisfy reason, imagination, heart, and taste, when some 
amiable, some generous, or some elevating feeling has possessed 
their author, but from which this high pleasure is ever meeting 
with sudden interruptions, while its place is taken by the pain of 
weariness, dissent, distaste, or disgust arising from the matter 
effused from the author’s mind when under the influence of any 
of a legion of unworthy spirits harbouring within it. Among 
his better inspirations, the sources of what is praiseworthy in his 
compositions, we have noticed a veneration for great writers very 
affectionate and hearty, sensibility tothe beautiful in the external 
world, a discernment and love of the graceful and beautiful in 
literature, an animosity to despots and the race of warriors, a re- 
lish for the delights of friendship, an indulgence in some of the 
gentler affections of kind, and a disdain of the assaults of fortune 
and the injustice of men. All these find expression in adequate 
ideas and words throughout all his works, but most continuously 
and pleasingly in those of which the plan carried his mind among 
remote men and things not provocative of his personal feelings ; 
for example, in his Pericles and Aspasia, where his characters 
and topics are of Greece. On the other hand, caprice the most 
wilful, desire to be singular, a constant rashness and absoluteness 
in his judgments, intolerance towards those he differs from, irre- 
verence where he does not adore, contempt for all he does not 
understand, violent hatreds of men and institutions, inordinate 
self-esteem, discourtesy, coarseness, and immodesty, have singly 
or in groups their times of entire dominion over him. The 
dialogue between Mary and Bothwell, as well as other pas- 
sages, are very offensively blemished by the evil last men- 
tioned. The degree in which the other faults or vices have 
alloyed his works can be learned only by perusing them. A 
cause of much tedious writing is his love of story-telling, in 
which he is almost always uninteresting, and often indistinct and 
obscure. He sins also by jocularities. He has some measure of 
pleasantry and of satirical humour, but trying to raise more than 
a smile, he soon becomes extravagant and foolish, and utters 
cachinnations rather than honest laughter. One defect, very 
serious and remarkable in an Englishman writing on morals and 
politics in this nineteenth age, is a want of interest in the grand 
movement now in progress for elevating the working classes to 
economical comfort and political influence. One would not know 
by these writings that it was going on. Perhaps he does not like 
it. The ascendancy in society of the strong-minded and unsub- 
missive artizan class must offend a man of his tastes as much as the 
ascendancy of kings, nor can he hope that it will ever render the 
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reposterous honour he claims for men of genius. Perhaps he 
is ignorant of its nature and importance. He informs us that he 
is well-born and of plentiful estate ; but he early in life withdrew 
from England, and has passed his time in retirement in Italy. 
He has thus missed the advantage of witnessing on the spot a 
most wonderful development of the tendencies and capacities of 
man, and missed, too, the wholesome discipline which nurtures 

reat actors and great thinkers; a frank and frequent collision 
nado equals, that kills the nonsense ever growing up within 
us. 

We will, before concluding, present to such of our readers as 
have not seen his works, some farther specimens of Mr. Landor’s 
powers. They shall be of his powers under their worthier in- 
fluences, for with any more of the freaks and perversities of his 
genius we wish not to deform our pages. He often adverts to 
the subject of literature, and always speaks interestingly and well 
upon it. We give in this passage, taken at random from a great 
number, a sample of his manner. There is in it a passing allusion 
to his compositions. It is Barrow who speaks to Newton :— 

“You will become an author ere long; and every author must 
attend to the means of conveying his information. ‘The plainness of 
your style is suitable to your manners and your studies. Avoid, which 
many grave men have not done, words taken from sacred subjects and 
from elevated poetry: these we have seen vilely prostituted. Avoid, 
too, the society of the barbarians, who misemploy them; they are 
vain, irreverent, and irreclaimable to right feelings. The dialogues of 
Galileo, which you have been studying, are written with much pro- 
priety and precision. I do not urge you to write in dialogue, although 
the best writers of every age have done it; the best parts of Homer 
and Milton are speeches and replies, the best parts of every great his- 
torian are the same; the wisest men of Athens and of Rome converse 
together in this manner, as they are shown to us by Xenophon, by 
Plato, and by Cicero. Whether you adopt such a form of composi- 
tion, which, if your opinions are new, will protect you in part from 
the hostility all novelty (unless it is vicious) excites; or whether you 
choose to go along the unbroken surface of the didactic ; never look 
abroad for any kind of ornament. Apollo, either as the god of day 
or the slayer of Python, had nothing about him to obscure his clear- 
ness, or to impede his strength. To one of your mild manners, it 
would be superfluous to recommend equanimity in composition, and 
calmness in controversy. How easy is it for the plainest things to be 
misinterpreted by men not unwise, which a calm disquisition sets 
right! And how fortunate and opportune is it to find in ourselves 
that calmness which almost the wisest have wanted on urgent and 
grave occasions. If others for a time are preferred to you, let your 
heart lie sacredly still! and you will hear from it the true and plain 
oracle, that not for ever will the magistracy of letters allow the rancid 
transparencies of coarse colourmen to stand before your propylaa. It 
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is time that philosophy should have her share in our literature; that 
the combinations and appearances of matter be scientifically consi- 
dered and luminously displayed. Frigid conceits on theological ques- 
tions, heaps of snow on barren crags, compose at present the greater 
part of our domain; volcanoes of politics burst forth from time to 
time, and vary, without enlivening the scene.—Do not fear to be less 
rich in the productions of your mind at one season than at another. 
Marshes are always marshes, and pools are pools; but the sea, in 
those places where we admire it most, is sometimes sea and sometimes 
dry land; sometimes it brings ships into port, and sometimes it leaves 
them where they can be refitted and equipt. The capacious mind 
neither rises nor sinks, neither labours nor rests in vain. Even in 
those intervals when it loses the consciousness of its powers, when it 
swims as it were in vacuity, and feels not what is external nor inter- 
nal, it acquires or recovers strength, as the body does by sleep.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 487-8. 


We had marked some passages of descriptive writing, and 
some passages of good denn, illustrated by original and 
striking fancies: but we refrain from transcribing more, in 
order to have room for as much as possible of the conversation 
between Essex and Spenser. It is one of Mr. Landor’s master- 
pieces, and shows high dramatic art, is exquisite in composition, 
felicitous in thought, overflowing with feeling, and most powerful 
and touching in impression, Among innumerable beauties, let 
the reader observe the long avoidance by Spenser of a plain 
mention of his frightful calamity, and then, when he is forced to 
name it, the uncontrollable burst of heart-rending anguish fol- 
lowed by the weeping calmness of desolation and despair. Ob- 
serve, te the fine conduct of Essex, his friendly and cheerful 
contest with Spenser’s grief, till its cause is told him—and then 
his reverence for that sacred agony, and deep sympathy with the 
sufferer. But these remarks are intrusive ; and the piece shall 
speak for itself :— 


“* Essex.—Instantly on hearing of thy arrival from Ireland, I sent 
a message to thee, good Edmund, that I might learn from one so 
judicious and dispassionate as thou art, the real state of things in that 
distracted country ; it having pleased the Queen’s majesty to think of 
appointing me her deputy, in order to bring the rebellious to submis- 
sion. * * * Spenser.—Interrogate me, my lord, that I may 
answer each question distinctly, my mind being in sad confusion, at 
what I have seen and undergone. Essex—Give me thy account and 
opinion of these very affairs as thou leftest them; for I would 
rather know one part well, than all imperfectly ; and the violences of - 
which I have heard within the day surpass belief—Why weepest 
thou, my gentle Spenser? Have the rebels sacked thy house? 
Spenser.—They have plundered and utterly destroyed it. Essex.— 
I grieve for thee, and will see thee righted. Spenser.—In this they 
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have little harmed me. Zssex.—How! I have heard it reported that 
thy grounds are fertile, and thy mansion large and pleasant. Spenser. 
—If river, and lake, and meadow-ground, and mountain, could render 
any place the abode of pleasantness, pleasant was mine, indeed !—On the 
lovely banks of Mulla I found deep contentment. Under the dark 
alders did I muse and meditate. Innocent hopes were my gravest 
cares, and my playfullest fancy was with kindly wishes. Ah! surely 
of all cruelties, the worst is to extinguish our kindness. Mine is gone ; 
I love the people and the land no longer. My lord, ask me not about 
them; I may speak injuriously. Hsser.—Think rather, then, of thy 
happier hours and busier occupations; these likewise may instruct 
me. Spenser.—The first seeds I sowed in the garden, ere the old 
castle was made habitable for my lovely bride, were acorns from 
Penshurst. 1 planted a little oak before my mansion, at the birth of 
each child. My sons, I said to myself, shall often play in the shade 
of them when I am gone, and every year shall they take the measure of 
their growth, as fondly as I take of theirs. Hssex.—Well, well; but 
let not this thought make thee weep so bitterly. Spenser—Poison 
may ooze from beautiful plants; deadly griefs from dearest reminis- 
cences.—I must grieve, I must weep: it seems the law of God, and 
the only one that men are not disposed to contravene. In the per- 
formance of this alone do they effectually aid one another. Essex.— 
Spenser! I wish I had at hand any arguments or persuasions of force 
sufficient to remove thy sorrow; but really I am not in the habit of 
seeing men grieve at anything, except the loss of favour at court, or 
of a hawk, or of a buckhound. And were I to swear out my con- 
dolences to a man of thy discernment, in the same round roll-call 
phrases we employ with one another upon these occasions, I should be 
guilty not of insincerity, but of insolence. True grief hath ever some- 
thing sacred in it; and when it visiteth a wise man and a brave one, 
is most holy.—Nay, kiss not my hand: he whom God smiteth, hath 
God with him. In his presence, what am I? Spenser.—Never so 
great, my lord, as at this moment, when you see aright who is greater. 
May He guide your counsels, and preserve your life and glory! 
Essex.—Where are thy friends? Are they with thee? Spenser.— 
Ah! where indeed! Generous, true-hearted Philip, where art thou ? 
whose presence was unto me peace and safety ; whose smile was con- 
tentment, and whose praise renown. My lord! I cannot but think 
of him among still heavier losses: he was my earliest friend, and 
would have taught me wisdom. ssex.—Pastoral poetry, my dear 
Spenser, doth not require tears and lamentations. Dry thine eyes— 
rebuild thy house ; the Queen and Council, I venture to promise thee, 
will make ample amends for every evil thou hast sustained. What! 
does that enforce thee to wail yet louder! Spenser—Pardon me, 
bear with me, most noble heart! I have lost what no council, no 
queen, no Essex can restore. Essex.—We will see that. There are 
other swords, and other arms to wield them, beside a Leicester's and a 
Raleigh's. Others can crush their enemies, and serve their friends. 
Spenser.—O my sweet child! And of many so powerful, many so 
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wise and so beneficent, was there none to save thee? None! none! 
Essex.—I now perceive that thou lamentest what almost every father 
is destined to lament. Happiness must be bought, although the pay- 
ment may be delayed. Consider, the same calamity might have be- 
fallen thee here in London. Neither the houses of ambassadors, nor 
the palaces of kings, nor the altars of God himself, are asylums against 
death. How do I know but under this very roof there may sleep 
some latent calamity, that in an instant shall cover with gloom every 
inmate of the house, and every far dependant? Spenser.—God avert 
it! Esser—Every day, every hour of the year do hundreds mourn 
what thou mournest. Spenser.—Oh! no, no, no! Calamities there 
are around us; calamities there are all over the earth; calami- 
ties there are in all seasons; but none in any season, none in any 
place, like mine. Essex.—So say all fathers—so say all husbands. 
Look at any old mansion, and let the sun shine as it may on the golden 
vanes, or the arms recently quartered over the gateway, or the em- 
bayed window, and on the happy pair that haply is toying at it, 
nevertheless thou mayest say, that of a certainty the same fabric hath 
seen much sorrow within its chambers, and heard many wailings: and 
each time this was the heaviest stroke of all. Funerals have passed 
along through the stout-hearted knights upon the wainscot, and amid 
the laughing nymphs upon the arras. Old servants have shaken their 
heads, as if somebody had deceived them, when they found that beauty 
and nobility could perish—Edmund! The things that are too true, 
pass by us as if they were not true at all; and when they have 
singled us out, then only do they strike us. Thou and I must go too. 
Perhaps the next year may blow us away with its fallen leaves. 
Spenser.—For you, my lord, many years, I trust, are waiting; I 
never shall see those fallen leaves. No leaf, no bud, will spring upon 
the earth, before I sink into her breast for ever. Essex.—Thou, who 
art wiser than most men, shouldest bear with patience, equanimity and 
courage, what is common to all. Spenser.—Enough ! enough! enough! 
Have all men seen their infant burnt to ashes before their eyes? 
Essex.—Gracious God! merciful Father! what is this? Spenser.— 
Burned alive! burned to ashes! burned to ashes! The flames dart 
their serpent tongues through the nursery window. I cannot quit 
thee, my Elizabeth! I cannot lay down our Edmund. Oh! these 
flames! they persecute, they enthrall me—they curl round my 
temples—they hiss upon my brain—they taunt me with their fierce, 
foul voices—they carp at me—they wither me—they consume me 
—throwing back to me a little of life, to roll and suffer in, with their 
fangs upon me. Ask me, my lord, the things you wish to know from 
me ; I may answer them; I am now composed again. Command me, 
my gracious lord, I would yet serve you; soon I shall be unable. You 
have stooped to raise me up—you have borne with me—you have 
pitied me, even like one not powerful. You have brought com- 
fort, and will leave it with me; for gratitude is comfort—Oh! my 
memory stands all a-tiptoe on one burning point: when it drops from 
it, then it perishes. Spare me; ask me nothing ; let me weeld 
before thee in peace; the kindest act of greatness. Essex.—I should 
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rather have dared to mount into the midst of the conflagration, than 
I now dare entreat thee not to weep. The tears that overflow thy 
heart, my Spenser, will staunch and heal it in their sacred stream, 
but not without hope in God. Spenser—My hope in God is, that I 
may soon see again what he has taken from me. Amid the myriads 
of angels, there is not one so beautiful: and even he (if there be any) 
who is appointed my guardian, could never love me so. Ah! these 
are idle thoughts, vain wanderings, distempered dreams. If there ever 
were guardian angels, he who so wanted one, my helpless boy, would 
not have left these arms upon my knees. Lssex.—God help and 
sustain thee, too gentle Spenser! I will never desert thee. But what 
am I? Great they have called me! Alas ! how powerless, then, and 
infantile is greatness in the presence of calamity.”—Vol. ii. pp. 239- 
242. 

Of one who could produce this noble and melting scene, 
we feel that it would be unhallowed, that it would be un- 
grateful in us to renew our censures, while the sacred source of 
sympathy within us, unlocked by his master hand, is still un- 
closed. We are content with the expression of our opinion 
already made. Against the judgments of his “ enemies,” (his 
name for unfavourable critics,) he has appealed to posterity, and 
posterity alone can settle his doom. We wonder greatly what it 
will be. We willingly acknowledge that he is a very remarkable 
writer, but is he to be loved and honoured as a great one? 


Art. IV.—The Philosophy of Trade; or, Outlines of a Theory 
of Profits and Prices, including an Examination of the Prin- 
ciples which determine the relative value of Corn Labour and 
Currency. By Parrick JAMEs Srimuing. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. 1846. 


PoriticaL Economy has suffered in many respects from its 
having been dealt with too exclusively and too rigidly, as if it 
were one of the exact sciences. Yet it is not to be wondered at, 
nay it is most natural, that it should have been thus dealt with. 
There is enough of number, and measurement, and proportion 
in the very terms which it employs, and the elements wherewith 
it has to do, to account for its having been regarded mainly as a 
science of quantities, and being treated accordingly. Possessing, - 
as it does, these mathematical qualities, we need be at no loss to 
explain why so mathematical a treatment has been bestowed on 
it. There is scarcely one of its data which does not admit of 
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being stated numerically ; and one of the likeliest consequences 
in the world is, that not only the reasoning upon these should 
have been in the style and character of an algebraic demonstra- 
tion, but that the doctrine which emerged from it should have 
been given forth in the aspect and manner of an algebraic formula. 
To satisfy our readers as to the truth of this observation, we 
need do little more than repeat the chief words or phrases which 
enter into the nomenclature of political economy,—as value, and 
profit, and capital, and prices, and wages, and rent; all of which 
can be expressed arithmetically, and so the relation between 
them be stated in the form of an arithmetical proportion. And 
hence the mighty stress that has been laid, and the earnest con- 
troversies which have been held by the respective theorists, on 
the terms of their science. It is perfectly right that these should 
be defined with clearness, and with the consent, when it can be 
had, of all parties; for how can men understand each other 
unless they annex the same meaning to the words which they 
employ? But then, along with this, there has been a lurking 
imagination that the whole doctrine of the science could be raised 
from the groundwork of these definitions—just as the entire 
body of geometrical truth, vast, and various, and voluminous, 
nay, of infinite magnitude as it is,—that the whole of this, known 
and unknown, might be said to rest on the basis of a few outset 
definitions in geometry. And hence the abstract and demon- 
strative style of many of its writers, in whom the logical has 
greatly prevailed over the observational; and who, by playing at 
ogic with the terms of their science, have elicited in the form, 
and with all the pretension of demonstrative truths, so many 
dogmata which do come sadly into conflict with the lessons of 
ordinary experience. They could not have been carried so far 
astray by the analogy which has misled them, had they prosecut- 
ed their science less in the manner of the pure mathematics, and 
more in that of the mixed mathematics, so as to have let in more 
of light from the outer world ; and by which they could have so 
modified their conclusions as to have brought them into closer 
adjustment with what takes place in living and palpable reality 
on the theatre of human affairs. In this respect Dr. Adam 
Smith has mightily the advantage both of Mill and of Ricardo— 
although even in his political economy some of its best reasoned 
and goodliest propositions would need to be greatly qualified ere 
they could be admitted as universal truths, and still more ere 
they should be acted on as rules for the guidance of statesmen 
gr for the well-being of society. For though the analogy be 
much closer between the economical and the mathematical 
sciences when the former is conducted less in the methods of the 
pure, and more in those of the mixed mathematics, there still re- 
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mains a very wide diversity between them. Whatever of obser- 
vation enters into the mixed mathematics, or into what have been 
termed the mathematico-physical sciences, is drawn from the 
material world, and only from that department in it too where 
the forces are exceedingly few and simple, being all reducible to 
impulse, attraction, and repulsion, or perhapsonly to two of these— 
the law of impulse being resolvable into the repulsion which takes 
place between the particles of matter when brought within certain 
microscopic distances from each other. And thus it is that as- 
tronomy, and mechanics, and optics, though partly demonstra- 
tive and partly experimental sciences—yet are the data which they 
import from the latter of these two territories of so simple and 
manageable a nature, that, even after these have been admitted 
into the ratiocination, do the sciences now named remain of as 
purely and rigorously demonstrative a character as abstract 
geometry itself. But it is exceedingly different with political 
economy, where the observation that enters is drawn from the 
field of human nature—the principles of which are not capable 
of being assigned in terms of such determinate quantity and force ; 
and which, besides, are so variously modified among the complex 
relationships of human society. And thus though our science has 
a dynamics, and may be said to have a mechanism of its own, 
yet it is far more difficult to trace its movements, or to assign 
the precise results of its operation. When we read of demand 
and supply, and of their varying intensity, just as we should of 
two physical forces; or when we read of every thing in commerce 
finding its level, as fluids do in hydrostatics ; or when we read of 
legislation with its disturbing influences, and by which it suv 
thwarts the operations of that beautiful and prosperous mecha- 
nism, from which we now expect to realize the blessings of a 
golden age in the system of free trade—why, when such views, 
couched in such phraseology, are presented to the reader, if he 
have a mind given at all to geometrical conceptions, or trained 
in the habits of geometrical reasoning, he is very apt to be be- 
trayed into the confidence, that, on the strength of a few simple 
elements or generalities, he will be able to find his way, and, just 
by following his own processes of excogitation, to conclusions 
as infallible as are the propositions of Euclid or the final 
results in Algebra. And so he would, if he but admitted into 
his reasoning all the elements of economical science. But, 
in truth, these are neither so simple nor so few as he apprehends 
them to be; and just because he omits or overlooks some, and 
mystifies others, our science has been run into such paradoxes 
and obviously false results, as have greatly impaired its credit, 
and exposed it to the distrust and derision of general society. 

But we shall be better understood if we illustrate our meaning 
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by a few examples. Our first example is taken from Dr. Smith’s 
celebrated doctrine of Free Trade, which has at length found 
its way into Parliament; and, after the arduous struggle of many 
long years, has been ratified there. But he was betrayed into 
an unfortunate generalization, and his followers are in the utmost 
danger of falling into the same error, when he denounced in such 
sweeping and unmeasured terms, all express interference on the 
part of Government with the operation of demand and supply— 
whether in the shape of artificial encouragements on the one 
hand, or of prohibitions on the other. A fuller view of human 
nature would have suggested some important corrections upon 
his theory, and so as to limit and restrain the universal applica- 
tion of it. It might be well that most of the articles of ordinary 
merchandise should be left to find their own natural level, because, 
in regard to these, men might, with all safety and advantage, be 
left to themselves—their demand for a commodity being usually 
up to, nay, often beyond, the extent of its being necessary or 
useful. But there are certain commodities, certain most desir- 
able things for a nation to have, purchasable things too, to be 
had for a price, but such a price as many left individually to their 
own choice are not willing to bestow upon them ; and which price 
a Government does wisely and rightly in helping out by its own 
grants, even though it should incur the charge of a departure 
trom the philosophy of Free Trade by the imposition of that ob- 
noxious thing called a bounty. For instance, it should give a 
bounty on education—first on popular education, and this, in 
order that it might be diffused throughout the land, because there 
is no such effective demand for it throughout the community at 
large, as to call forth an adequate supply of sound and good edu- 
cation. And, secondly, on the education of lofty and abstract 
science—for certain it is, that there is no such spontaneous de- 
sire or aspiration towards it, on the part of the wealthier classes, 
as would ensure its requisite encouragement in the midst of us. 
And hence the sound policy both of endowed schools and endowed 
universities—the latter of which, in particular, are looked to, 
and more especially by our grosser utilitarians both in and out 
of Parliament, with a hard and evil eye. The salaries given to 
professors are likened to bounties upon commerce ; and so a 
species of philosophy, the philosophy of Free Trade, has been 
conjured up in opposition to them. We doubt not that Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations has given currency to this order of sentiment 
among very many of our economists and statesmen, who little 
know how much they have contributed, and under the guise, 
too, of a philosophic maxim, not only to vulgarise the policy, but 
greatly to injure and deteriorate some of the highest and most 
substantial interests of our nation. On the continent of Europe, 
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and under some of its most arbitrary governments, they order 
this matter better than we do. 

But if the advocates of Free Trade, with Dr. Smith at their 
head, when they ventured on the educational and moral depart- 
ment of a nation’s affairs, have reasoned ill against the encou- 
ragements of a bounty—they on certain other subjects, involv- 
ing too the highest of our public interests, have reasoned equally 
ill against the laying on of prohibitions. We would just instance 
the question of a prohibitive tax on intoxicating liquors; or, 
which is a regulation of the same character, the exaction of a 
license so costly as greatly to limit and circumscribe their sale. 
This, too, is an infringement on the philosophy of Free Trade ; 
and, as such, is resented by the indiscriminate idolaters of our 
modern liberalism, who would leave every thing to the operation 
of demand and supply, without once adverting to the question 
whether this demand be in defect or excess—so as to effect an 
under supply in the one case, and an over supply in the other. 
It is because of a defect in the taste or wish for learning, 
whether of a sacred or secular character, that Government 
should endow schools, and grant a bounty upon education, 
and this to save the result of a commonalty brutalized by igno- 
rance. And it is because of an excess in the taste or demand 
for spirituous liquors, that Government should limit their con- 
sumption to the uttermost, by a tax on the commodity or other- 
wise, and so lay the heaviest possible restriction on this branch of 
trade—and this to save the result of a commonalty brutalized by 
low and loathsome dissipation. It is even with us a grave con- 
sideration, whether the same — does not apply to the re- 
forms of Lord Ashley on the employment of factory children, 
though this involves a restraint on personal as well as commer- 
cial freedom. If the worshippers of Free Trade, by following 
out their principle, shall land us in a corrupt population—then 
are the best objects of a wise and virtuous legislation made a 
sacrifice of to the magic and mockery of a name. 

But, returning to ground more properly and exclusively eco- 
nomical, let us instance another example of the false conclusions, 
into which political economists have been betrayed by delivering 
themselves up to their own processes of excogitation—after they 
had laid, as they thought, a sufficient basis for all their subse- 
quent reasonings on a few first principles, which they gave forth 
as the undoubted axioms or definitions of their science. This 
might do, and has done most triumphantly and incontrovertibly, 
in Mathematics, but it will not do in Political Economy. In so 
many primary and fundamental truisms, which carry the instant 
acquiescence of every mind, there lie enveloped all the proposi- 
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tions of geometry; and these can be extracted by reasoning 
alone from the rudimental elements of the science. But if the 
disciples of Political Economy shall prematurely attempt a simi- 
lar method of development with their science, they will infallibly 
go astray. And as an example of it, we appeal to the inveterate 
notion which still prevails among them, of capital, as if it ad- 
mitted of progressive enlargement without limit and without 
termination. The same was the prevalent idea on the subject 
of population, till within the present century; and the same is 
still the prevalent idea on the subject of capital. We have seen 
the calculation of a penny laid out on compound interest at the 
commencement of our era; and the result was a sum equal in 
value to so many thousand globes of solid gold, each equal in 
magnitude to our earth. The mathematical reasoning on the 
subject of interest, and its successive additions to the principal 
sum, was unexceptionable ; and the economical reasoning on the 
subject of profits, and their successive additions to the original 
capital, has been conducted in such a style of confidence by 
many of our most celebrated authors, as if they deemed it to be 
alike unexceptionable. But the truth is, that capital has its 
limits just as population has—the one as effectually restrained 
by the difficulty of finding a profitable investiture, as the other 
is restrained by the difficulty of finding subsistence ; and thus 
either expenditure or bankruptcy is just as requisite, whether to 
prevent or correct the redundancy of capital, as disease or the 
providential check is requisite, whether to correct or to prevent 
the redundancy of population. The right application of this 
doctrine would lead to a wholly different set of lessons on the 
subject of capital from what are commonly given forth; and 
more especially would it be found, that the unlimited parsimony 
of Dr. Smith is not just the specific for a nation’s sure and ever 
increasing prosperity which he conceived it to be. 

And there is another doctrine of his which requires to be 
greatly modified, ere it can be admitted to a place among the 
undoubted verities of the science. It relates to the condition of 
the working classes, as if this were absolutely and helplessly 
dependent on the economic state of society,—that their condi- 
tion is prosperous when society is making progress in wealth, 
dull when stationary, and miserable when on the decline. We 
believe it will be found of any country where order and good 
government prevail, that there is a sure progress in wealth so 
long as there is much land that remains to be more productively 
cultivated than before, as in the United States of America—that 
the wealth becomes more stationary when it touches upon the 
extreme limit of cultivation, as perhaps in Holland and China 
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more nearly than in most other lands; and that the decline 
again is experienced only in those towns or smaller states, where 
the commerce, from some cause or other, has received a check, 
and there are no agricultural resources to fall back upon, as 
would take place in Hamburgh, did an unfavourable shift occur 
in the direction of trade, and as has taken place in the northern 
states of Italy. Now it is undoubted, that, in the last of these 
stages, the people at large would share in the general distress ; 
and we should behold the melancholy spectacle of a starving 
commonalty, so long as emigration and disease, and the pre- 
ventive check, had not reduced the population to their now nar- 
rower means of subsistence and employment. But with the 
exception of this last temporary and occasional state of things, 
occurring only in limited and special localities, there is no fear 
of that general wretchedness throughout the great bulk and 
body of the people, which Smith apprehended, and which the for- 
mulz of Ricardo on the subject of profit and wages have led him 
to predict, as the infallible consequence of our agriculture de- 
scending to the poorest soils, and brought down at length to the 
lowest possible extreme of cultivation. The doctrine of Malthus, 
unknown to Smith, and from which Ricardo failed to take the 
lesson which would have refuted his anticipations, leads to a dif- 
ferent conclusion from that of both these economists,—even 
that in all states of society, with the exception now specified, the 
people, save in years of scarcity, have very much thew own com- 
fort in their own hands. For in truth, the proportion that wages 
shall bear to rent and profits, which have been denominated the 
other two ingredients of value, is mainly dependent on the habit 
and character of the people themselves. So long as we have a 
thriftless and improvident commonalty, a low wage will be the 
inevitable consequence, save in extraordinary seasons of demand 
for labour, as in the present urgency and fever of railway specu- 
lation, or save in a sudden enlargement of the first necessaries of 
life, as many anticipate, though it be very doubtful, from the 
repeal of our corn laws. But with such brief and incidental ex- 
ceptions as these, a high wage is only to be looked for as the 
product of a more virtuous and intelligent population. Had we 
a better conducted, we should soon have a better conditioned 
peasantry than now. Would they but refrain their dissipations 
and lay up in good times, it would tell, and tell jeteandin, not 
only in raising, but permanently sustaining the price of work,— 
so that our present oppressed and overborne workmen might 
both have less to do, and get more for the doing of it. Could 
we only get them to accumulate each a small capital, though 
only to the extent of a month’s provisions, and this not for trad- 
ing, but simply as a barrier in the way of instant starvation, it 
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is not to be told how beneficially this would affect the labour 
market in favour of the working classes.* The likelihood of 
such a result may at present be very distant and unpromising ; 
and indeed will never be realised till the education of know- 
ledge, but still more the education of principle, be far more 
largely provided for, and made to operate throughout the masses. 
Still we cannot but rejoice at the prospect of that economic pro- 
sperity which awaits our common people, as the sure result of 
their moral elevation. Those economists who overlook, and still 
more who undervalue the dependence of the économical on the 
moral, take but a limited and imperfect view even of their own 
science; and the statesmen who are misled by them, look alto- 
gether in the wrong direction, when they are taught to confide 
in Free Trade, or Home Colonization, or a well regulated Poor 
Rate, or a larger Emigration, or indeed on any merely secular 
and economic expedient whatever, as their specific, their grand 
panacea, for the amelioration of the humbler classes of society. 

But we must be done with these examples; and, out of the 
many additional which can be selected, shall only touch on one 
more—Dr. Smith’s definition of a productive labourer, and the 
consequent distinction which he makes between him and the 
unproductive labourer—the one employing his labour on a tan- 
gible commodity, and so impressing on it a greater marketable 
value than before, the other labouring, too, and perhaps for a 
good purpose, but not so as to make any addition to the ex- 
changeable value of the country’s produce. According to this 
definition, the maker of a musical instrument is a productive 
labourer, but the performer on that instrument, and without 
whose service it would be of no use whatever, is an unproductive 
labourer. The apothecary who manufactures pills is productive, 
the physician who prescribes the pills is unproductive. It is true 
that both may contribute to the production of health; but the 
health is not like the medicine, a tangible commodity which can 
be carried to a market, and made the subject of a negotiation 
there, and so the medicine is the all in all—the health or terminus 
ad quem of the medicine goes for nothing in the estimation of 
many an economist. Such is the doctrine; and it may be said 
in vindication of it, that it is strictly in keeping with the defini- 
tion. And so it is: but the definition should be mended rather 
than that the science should be suffered to run into paradoxes, 
or, what is worse, than that the wealth of nations should be so 
represented and reasoned on as to pervert and vitiate the policy 
of nations. 





* On this subject see our former article in this Journal on Savings Banks. 
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But we must not detain ourselves longer from the consideration 
of a book that is wholly taken up, not with the applications, but 
with the elementary and abstract principles of the science, made 
up of argumentations presented to us in a strictly mathematical 
form, and beginning with propositions which have in them all 
the simplicity of axioms. And in passing onward from these, we 
feel as if we were still treading on what may be termed an axio- 
matic pathway, or along a series of transitions from the obvious 
premiss to its no less obvious and undeniable conclusion ; or, as 
some impatient readers might say, in a succession of truisms— 
which thing the rapidly intuitive Charles Fox once said of Dr. 
Smith, when he complained of many of his reasonings, that their 
simplicity was so extreme as to make them absolutely puerile ; 
and he added, that they often ended in a most unmeaning result. 
In this last part of his criticism he was undoubtedly wrong ; and 
we mention this the rather, that the reader is in danger of falling 
into a kindred error, when pronouncing on the merits of the 
volume before us. It is true that it proceeds but a little way, 
and stops short, as if satisfied with the establishment of two or 
three brief and comprehensive generalities in the science; but 
these so pregnant withal of meaning and inference, that, if stated 
differently, they might transform, or, if stated wrong, they might 
vitiate and falsify the whole subject. We must not underrate 
the service of him who furnishes the reader or the reasoner with 
a clear and aright outset from which to take his departure, when 
he enters on the field of multifarious doctrine which lies before 
him. The author or guide whom he follows may scarcely have 
conducted him beyond the vestibule ; but still has conferred on 
him a mighty benefit, if he have pointed out or Jed him by the 
right vestibule, and more especially if others before him have 
misled their disciples by a wrong entry into some bye labyrinth, 
from which, in endless mazes lost, they find all extrication im- 
possible. To estimate aright the good done for a science by the 
rectification of its first elements, let us only imagine that some 
radical flaw had crept unseen into those axioms or definitions of 
Euclid which form the basis of geometry, contaminating the 
whole stream of its subsequent demonstrations, and causing that 
the science shall be wrong throughout because wrong radically. 
To detect and expose this fundamental error, discharging it from 
the science and substituting the true principle in its place, were 
surely a vital service of the very highest order. It is an achieve- 
ment altogether similar to this, when the authority of a reigning 
school in whatever science is overthrown by the exposure of a 
latent error in its first principles. It remains to be seen in how 
far this high service has been effected by the author whom we 
should before this time have introduced to the notice of our 
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readers. But the best introduction which can possibly be given 
of him is to present them with the opening paragraph of the 
work :— , 

“ The following essay is an attempt to solve some yet disputed pro- 
blems in political economy, and impart a more regular and systematic 
form to the elementary principles of that science. It professes to give 
merely the outlines of a theory, and has no pretensions to be considered 
a practical treatise. I might, perhaps, without much impropriety, have 
entitled it the Physiology of Trade; for my design is rather to describe 
the laws which regulate the operations of trade, in its healthy and un- 
fettered state, than to discuss the origin, symptoms, and cure of those 
derangements to which it is subject from the action of extrinsic causes. 
Throughout the entire argument I have taken for granted that com- 
merce is free from external interference of every kind, even from the 
influence of taxes imposed upon commodities for the sake of revenue. 
I have assumed that the sovereign power of a state in no case does 
more than afford protection to industry and security to property, pre- 
serving strictly the standard of money once established, enforcing 
covenants, and thereby maintaining credit ; but leaving demand and 
supply to perform their appropriate functions, without restraint or en- 
couragement.”— Preface, pp. v-vi. 

It will let the reader at once into the character of the work, 
if we but announce to him the title of the first chapter of its first 
book, or, as it may be termed, the first and outset proposition of 
this strictly argumentative treatise, and which, though we call it 
a proposition, has as much the precision and self-evidence of a 
truism as the first axiom of Euclid. The subject of this first 
book is Value, a subject that has been sadly mystified and con- 
troverted amid the different views or representations which 
have been given of it by economical writers. ‘The proposition 
is, that “ parts of the same commodity cannot rise or fall in 
value in respect of each other ;” reminding us of the axiom, that 
things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 
It is impossible to strengthen one’s conviction in the truth of 
this averment by any process of reasoning whatever ; and if re- 

uired to do so, we should be at a loss what to say upon it. All 
that Mr. Stirling has done, all he was called upon to do, is to 
bestow upon it a few sentences of lucid iliustration. The prin- 
ciple is so exceedingly obvious, that one might readily wonder 
ae it should be made the subject of a formal proposition at all. 


But the following important extract, taken from a foot-note 
which the author has here subjoined, will shew that there is often 
a practical necessity for the verbal statement of what is no sooner 
read than it must be recognised by all men. We gather from it 
how apt practical men are to go astray even from the most ob- 
vious first principles; and, for the purpose of recalling them, it 
is often necessary that they should be subjected to the infantile 
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treatment which is proper for those who have yet but reached 
the mere infancy of their understandings. It is instructive to 
observe, and it is of a piece with what has often been observed 
in the business of legislation, by what a succession of authors the 
same lesson had to be repeated for more than a century before 
it was practically acted on, or before the lesson was transmuted 
into a law and admitted into the statute book :— 


*‘ This proposition may seem at first sight to be a mere truism; but 
it is in truth an important elementary principle, from which Mr. 
Locke has deduced the great practical conclusion, that ‘ one metal a/one 
can be the money of account and contract and the measure of commerce in 
any country.” He says, ‘ Rising and falling of commodities is always 
between several commodities of distinct worths. But nobody can say 
that tobacco (of the same goodness) is risen in respect of itself. One 
pound of the same goodness will never exchange for a pound and a 
quarter of the same goodness. And soit is in silver ; an ounce ofsil- 
ver will always be of equal value to an ounce of silver, nor can it ever 
rise or fall in respect of itself.’ And again, ‘ Two metals, as gold and 
silver, cannot be the measure of commerce both together in any coun- 
try, because the measure of commerce must be perpetually the same, 
invariable, and keeping the same proportion in all its parts; but so 
only one metal does, or can do, to itself; so silver is to silver, and gold 
to gold ; but gold and silver change their value one to another, for sup- 
posing them to be in value as sixteen to one now, perhaps the next 
month they may be as fifteen and three quarters, or fifteen and seven- 
eighths to one. And one may as well make a measure, namely, a 
yard, whose parts lengthen and shrink, as a measure of trade of ma- 
terials that have not always a settled invariable value to one another.’ 
—See Locke's Further Considerations concerning raising the Value of 
Money, Works, vol. ii., p. 72, (fol. edit. 1722.) The same principle is 
noticed by Sir W. Petty, Political Anatomy of Ireland, ch. 10; and by 
Mr. Harris in his Essay on Money and Coins, Part I., p. 57. A prac- 
tical suggestion, founded on this view of the subject, made by Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, b. i., ch. 5, was afterwards adopted, and 
pressed upon the attention of Government by the late Earl of Liver- 
pool, in his Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, p. 13. But it was not 
till 1816 (by statute 56 Geo. III. c. 68,) more than ten years after the 
publication of Lord Liverpool’s treatise, that this fundamental principle 
was acted upon, and gold made, practically and in reality, the sole stan- 
dard measure of commerce, which it certainly was not while the silver 
coin was legal tender, by tale, to the amount of £25, and by weight, 
at the mint price, for any greater sum.”—Sootnote, pp. 4-5. 

In his next proposition, which affirms the value of one com- 
modity in relation to another, there is the same danger as before 
of the truth being underrated in respect of its importance, be- 
cause of its extreme clearness. But, as if effectually to guard 
the reader against this, he applies it to the refutation of a great 
theoretical error in the reasonings of an economical treatise— 
VOL. VI. NO. XI. G 
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(Lord Lauderdale on Wealth)—even as he had applied the for- 
mer to the refutation of a great practical error in the conduct of 
Government. 

There are certain terms which rank among the voces sig- 
nate of political economy, and the meaning of which he sets 
forth with singular clearness and precision—in refreshing con- 
trast to the obscurity of many other writers, who, in dis- 
cussing the same terms, such as price and value, have given 
the impression of theirs being the most precarious and unsettled 
of all the sciences. They are mere terms of relation—the one 
being a particular term, and signifying the amount of money for 
which any determinate quantity of a commodity is given in ex- 
change ; the other a general term, and signifying the amount of 
any other commodity for which it might be given in exchange. 
Every commodity has but one price, but as many values as there 
are other commodities wherewith it may be bartered. We 
greatly prefer his “ par of value” to natural price or natural 
value. We could even, after having admitted into our nomen- 
clature the par of value, dispense with his equivalent expression 
of intrinsic value altogether—making use of no other words than 
those which are purely expressive of relation. But let us not quar- 
rel on a definition. The value at par of any commodity, or that 
which obtains, when the products of equal capitals at the 
same time exchange for one another, is also termed by Mr. 
Stirling its natural or intrinsic value. 

To many readers, those who are already conversant in the 
science, Mr. Stirling will appear to be uselessly explicit, or to 
have fallen into an unnecessary excess of illustration—a most 
useful property this, however, for an elementary treatise, and in- 
whee when the perfect clearness is combined with perfect 
soundness. But we shall greatly mistake the rank or character 
of this treatise, if we but regard it as a successful exposition 
of its first and early rudiments for the benefit of those who 
yet are schoolboys on the subject. It is something far higher 
than an exposition—it is a rectification of first principles ; for 
he grapples with some of the first and fundamental doctrines 
of those who have been esteemed the greatest masters in the 
science, and as we think overturns them. We do not say that 
in every instance, or even the most important of them, he has met 
these errors with original views of his own—for most of his cor- 
rections had been already given to the world. But if he do 
not acknowledge them as the rightful — of another, neither 
does he claim them as novelties from himself—his business being 
more with the subject than with the literature of the subject. 
And it is no disparagement to his work, that it may be said to 
deal with but the alphabet of the science—for such are the 
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changes which he advocates on the alphabetic characters, as lead 
to different readings and different lessons throughout, and will 
help onward to the establishment of a different school from any 
of those which now are most prized and most resorted to. It 
is but a subordinate praise, when upon this part of the subject 
we advert to his felicitous exposition of the manner in which the 
supply and demand adjust themselves to each other. We think 
that he has greatly improved upon Dr. Smith’s principles of the 
variations in price as arising from a change in the relative pro- 
portions of demand and supply, instead of which Mr. Stirling 
substitutes the proximate, and, at the same time, more measurable 
cause of these variations—the relations of the quantities brought 
to market, whether of commodities to be exchanged for each other, 
or of a commodity to the money destined for the purchase of it. 
The question is, how can the venders test the extent or intensity 
of the demand, so as to proportion the supply to it? We must 
here allow Mr. Stirling to speak for himself. 


“ To illustrate this, suppose that a manufacturer, when common and 
average profits are at ten per cent., employs £1000 in the production 
of hats, and that for this sum he can produce 1100 hats. It is obvious 
that he cannot afford to sell these hats for less than £1 each, making 
the return on the whole £1100, viz., £1000 to replace his capital, with 
£100, or ten per cent., profits. 

** According to the theory of Adam Smith, it would seem that this 
hat-maker and all other hat-makers must endeavour, as they best can, 
so to limit and adjust, not only the total number of hats manufactured, 
but the number of each kind to the tastes and means, the wants and 
riches of the demanders, that the price of each hat shall amount to 
exactly £1, leaving all deviations from this the natural price to be 
corrected by some of the manufacturers withdrawing from the trade, 
or withdrawing capital from it, when, by reason of excessive supply, 
the price sinks below £1, and by others entering into this trade, or 
embarking additional capital in it, when, through a deficient supply, 
the price rises above £1. But it seems impossible that the price could 
be adjusted, or, if adjusted, that a deviation of the market from the 
natural price could be corrected, with any degree of exactness, in the 
mode here indicated. On the other hand, the manufacturer, by 
maintaining the natural price, that is, by refusing to part with his hats 
for less than £1 a-piece, is enabled to discover how many he ean dis- 
pose of at this price in a certain time, and to regulate the rate of his pro- 
duction accordingly. 

“‘ When the market-price of a commodity is above the natural 
price, competition will instantly reduce the price, and the reduction of 
price will enlarge the consumption, and make room for an additional 
supply, as effectually as an enlargement of supply would lower the 
price ; while, on the contrary, an elevation of the price willas effectually 
limit consumption and check the supply, as an abridgement of the sup- 
ply would raise the price. It is thus apparently that competiticn ope- 
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rates in most instances, and especially in the case of manufactured pro- 
ducts, the supply of which may be enlarged almost indefinitely. De- 
mand and supply are in all cases the agents in the ultimate regulation 
of price and value, and it will presently be seen that, when the market 
is once overstocked, natural prices cannot be maintained ; but it seems 
impossible that the market should ever be otherwise than overstocked or 
understocked, were there no gauge by which to test the extent and in- 
tensity of the demand. Were there no index, no guide, such as we 
have endeavoured to describe, trade would be nothing better than a 
series of uncertain experiments, and, after all, no possible exertion of 
human ingenuity could so exactly adjust production to consumption, 
supply to demand, as that the resulting price should be equal, and no 
more than equal, to cost and profits.”—Pp. 44-47. 


It were a mighty disincumbrance for the students of Political 
Economy, were the mysticism wherewith both Smith and 
Ricardo have charged the subject of value, conclusively dis- 
charged from it—the one representing labour as the measure, 
and the other representing it as the foundation of value. It is 
not needed to set up any absolute standard of value, in order to 
explain either the phenomena or the philosophy of trade; and 
by quitting the attempt, we get rid of much obscure and useless 
argumentation. All understand the difference between value in 
use, and value in exchange; but the latter is the only pertinent 
and available. element when treating of commerce. Value is 
but expressive of a relation, and nothing more. And it were a 
great iikesines, a great simplification, if the view advocated 
by Mr. Stirling were universally proceeded on. 

But before taking leave of the subject of value, which occupies 
the whole of his First Book, made up of twelve chapters, or 
rather of twelve propositions, all minenaaindiy handled, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our satisfaction in Mr. Stirling’s 
very able and satisfactory recognition of the limit at which de- 
mand must stop, and beyond which, therefore, production will 
not go. Were this principle but adopted and pursued into its 
manifold applications, it would chase away a multitude of errors 
from Political Economy. We should hear no more of the 
impossibility of gluts, or the indefinite augmentation of capital, or 
the unlimited power of production, in virtue of which each new 
product but calls forth another—finding a vent, and creating a 
market for itself. There is, in truth, a natural and impassable 
limit beyond which the wealth of a country cannot be carried, 
which till of late has been marvellously out of sight; and in 
virtue of their blindness to which, one sanguine speculator after 
another has come forth with his panacea, by the adoption of 
which it is fondly imagined that the country might be set forth 
on an open and unobstructed path of advancement in all the 
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great branches of prosperity, for centuries to come. It is well 
for the moral good of a harmonious and happy understanding 
between all the orders of British society, that Free Trade has 
now become the legalized policy of our land. But we predict, 
with all confidence, the mortifying disappointment of all the 
extravagant economic notions which have been constructed there- 
upon ; and that, if lured from the path of sober calculation, by 
the brilliant perspective of a now unfettered commerce with all 
the countries in the world, our capitalists will soon—very soon— 
come into collision with this barrier, which, though not absolutely 
fixed, recedes so slowly, that many—very many—are the ad- 
venturers who will speedily overtake and be dashed upon it, to 
the shipwreck of their now splendid anticipations. It was the 
delusion of Canning, when he opened South America to our 
trade, that he had created a new world for the unlimited absorption 
of the products of the old, with profitable returns on the back of 
them; and the consequence was a headlong impulse to specula- 
tion, and a reflux of wide-spread bankruptcy. The products might 
be indefinitely multiplied and absorbed; but the second term 
of the sequence, the profitable returns, there lies the failure. 

Mr. Stirling could not have written the following paragraphs, 
without the whole truth of this argument being on his mind— 
an argument so recently put forth, and as yet so partially and 
imperfectly apprehended. 


“ Were the quantity of a/l commodities increased simultaneously, 
and in just proportion, their relative values, each to each, might be 
maintained. But labour and the products of agriculture cannot be in- 
creased in the same ratio or with the same facility as the products of 
manufacturing industry. Hence, as regards the latter products, the 
tendency of the market is always to become overstocked. Merchants 
and dealers in every department struggle to keep the market-price on a 
par with the natural price; and while they continue to do so, their 
sales are necessarily limited. Manufacturers for a while continue their 
usual rate of production. Sales get heavy, and commodities continue 
to accumulate, till the growing symptoms of a glut or stagnation of 
trade begin to appear. The usual expedients of “ half time,” and a 
reduction of wages, are now tried by the manufacturers, but without 
producing any sensible effect upon prices, for generally, under such 
circumstances, years would be required to clear the market of the 
existing stock through the natural vent ; that is, by sales at the natural 
or ‘ remunerating’ price. Those who have been trading on borrowed 
capital, whether merchants or manufacturers, are in the meantime 
called upon to fulfil their engagements, and there is a growing neces- 
sity for available funds to meet the demands of creditors, who become 
every day more urgent. Under this pressure prices give way ; those 
who stand out for the natural price can effect no sales—trade almost 
stands still, and the ominous mutterings of a commercial storm begin 
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to be heard—failures become rife, house after house is struck down, 
and at length there is a general crash—‘ bankrupt stocks’ are sold 
off at ‘ half price,’ or at any price, without reference either to cost or 
profits, and this scene of ruin continues till the mercantile hurricane 
has fairly cleared the market of the mass of accumulated commodities. 
Mills, ships, workshops, forges, now get slowly into operation again— 
demand returns, natural prices are restored—and trade, once more re- 
vived, goes on briskly and healthily as before. 

“The reverse of all this takes place when the market is under- 
stocked ; trade goes on with energy—demand becomes more intense— 
manufacturers have orders for more work than they can overtake 
within the time allowed them—their machinery is in motion night and 
day—producers and dealers now raise their prices somewhat above 
the natural price—for so brisk is the demand that the vent for their 
commodities will bear contraction—and this cheering work goes on 
till individuals, tempted by the higher profits, transfer additional capi- 
tal to those thriving employments, and bring the market price again 
to a par with the natural price.”—Pp. 55-58. 

The second sentence of this extract —“ But labour, and the 
products of agriculture, cannot be increased in the ratio, or with 
the same facility as the products of manufacturing industry”— 
it is this which explains the true reason of that natural limit, 
which stands but a little way behind all the artificial barriers that 
legislation has raised in the way of an extending commerce. 
According to the view of many speculators, we have but to 
manufacture an additional product of shoes, however well the 
market be provided with this article already, to call forth an 
additional product of something else, say of stockings, which two 
products might meet in the market, and there be exchanged as 
the equivalents of each other. But ere such a transaction can 
take effect, there must be a sufficient number both of legs and 
feet in the world to wear these articles of clothing, and belonging 
to men, too, who can give a return for their value. But there is 
a limit to the food, and so a limit to the population of the world ; 
and, as surely as either, a limit to its capital: because of a failure 
at length in the power of making those returns by which capital 
is either sustained or extended. We have often thought that if 
an economist would but take up his position on the last cultivated 
land, he would find it the position of greatest command over the 
whole territory of his science; and that from the instruction to 
be gathered thence, he could both explain the most perplexing 
of its phenomena, and learn what the right solution is for the 
most difficult of its problems. But how could Mr. Stirling, after 
writing so intelligently and well as in the above extract, how 
could he quote with approbation the following sentences from 
Mr. Say ?— 

“Tt is worth while to remark, that a product is no sooner created, 
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than it, from that instant, affords a market for other products to the 
full extent of its own value. When the producer has put the finishing 
hand to his product, he is most anxious to sell it immediately, lest its 
value should vanish in his hands. Nor is he less anxious to dispose of 
the money he may get for it; for the value of money is also perish- 
able. But the only way of getting rid of money is in the purchase of 
some product or other. Thus, the mere circumstance of the creation of 
one product immediately opens a vent for other products.’”— Footnote, p. 36. 


These italics are not ours, but taken from the work before us. 
Is it of this last averment of Mr. Say, that Mr. Stirling speaks as 
having at first something of the air of a paradox? Is it not 
rather in its reality and substance a most egregious fallacy ? 

The work advances in interest as it proceeds. The next book, 
with its ten chapters or propositions, treats of labour; and the 
reader will, from the mere announcement of the first of these, at 
once perceive the value and importance of the whole preceding 
argument. The proposition is, “ that the value of labour is 
governed by the same laws which regulate the value of other 
subjects of exchange.” Labour is viewed as in itself a com- 
modity ; and, like all others, as dependent for its value on the 
relative quantity between it and the other commodities which 
are brought to the market for sale. This simple and right view 
of the matter enables him at once to cut short a number of un- 
profitable speculations and errors, wherewith the elementary 
questions of political economy have been bound up, and to dismiss 
them from the science. We are particularly pleased with the 
short work which it enables him to make of the distinction be- 
tween productive and unproductive labour; nor have we any- 
where seen this factitious distinction so satisfactorily disposed of 
in such few sentences. 

“ This view of the subject, too, happily puts an end to the contro- 
versy about productive and unproductive labour,—a dispute rather about 
words than things. ‘To make a musical instrument is productive, to 
play upon it, unproductive labour. The man who builds a church is a 
productive, the clergyman who uses that church for the celebration of 
divine service, an unproductive labourer. The physician who heals la- 
bours unproductively : the butcher who ills labours productively. 
These are specimens. Now all such unmeaning distinctions are swept 
away, and this unprofitable controversy settled at once, by regarding 
labour simply as a thing which is bought, sold, and exchanged ;—a thing 
which has value, whether brought to market per se, or realized and 
worked up in another commodity.”—Footnote, pp. 68, 69. 

How is it after this, that Mr. Stirling could quote without 
correction the following passage from Mr. Say, who obviously 
regards material products as the all in all of political economy : 


“ «Should a producer imagine that many other classes, yielding no 
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material products, are his customers and consumers equally with the 
classes that raised themselves a product of their own ; as, for example, 
public functionaries, physicians, lawyers, churchmen, &c.; and thence 
infer that there is a class of demand other than that of the actual pro- 
ducers, he would but expose the shallowness and superficiality of his 
ideas. A priest goes to a shop to buy a gown or a surplice ; he takes 
the value that is to make the purchase in the form of money. Whence 
had he that money? From some tax-gatherer, who has taken it from 
a tax-payer. But whence did this latter derive it? From the value 
he has himself produced. This value first produced by the tax-payer, 
and afterwards turned into money, and given to the priest for his sa- 
lary, has enabled him to make the purchase. The priest stands in the 
place of the producer, who might himself have laid out the value of his 
product on his own account in the purchase, perhaps, not of a gown or 
surplice, but of some other more serviceable product. ‘The consump- 
tion of the particular product, the gown or surplice, has but supplanted 
that of some other product. Jt is quite impossible that the purchase of 
one product can be effected otherwise than by the value of another.” — 
Footnote, pp. 36, 37. 


But the greatest service effected by the better and juster view of 
labour is, that “it upsets the theory upon which the whole system 
of Ricardo’s Political Economy is founded.” We for one con- 
fess ourselves to be heartily glad of such an achievement, for, in 
truth, the speculations of this writer have long been felt by us as 
an incubus on the science of political economy, and all the more 
formidable from the weight of his authority and name. Mr. 
Stirling has devoted a separate article of the Appendix to the 
consideration of his fundamental principle, that ‘“ the value of a 
commodity, or the quantity of any other commodity for which it 
will exchange, depends on the relative quantity of labour which 
is necessary for its production.” This principle is met in the 
article now referred to by six distinct arguments, all of which, 
save the fifth, (which, we think, might be redargued and got the 
better of by the disciples of this school,) abundantly warrant the 
spirited conclusion of our author, who, after quoting Mr. Ricar- 

o’s own words on the difference between the natural and market 
price of commodities, sums up his own counter-declaration in 
these telling sentences :— 


“ Here Mr. Ricardo fully admits that all deviations from the natural 
price are corrected by the agency of supply and demand, by a transfer- 
ence of capital and a consequent increase or diminution of quantity. 
But the principle which corrects such deviations, which raises, depresses, 
and ADJUSTS prices to a certain standard, does in reality fix and regu- 
late these prices. Why, then, beat about for another principle less 
plain, less intelligible, and which involves contradictions? Why go 
in search of a new rule, guarded by exceptions and modifications of 
exceptions, alike destructive of the rule itself, when we have already 
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got all that we want, a plain well-known principle, according perfectly 
with facts which come under our daily observation, requiring neither 
modification nor exception, and accounting satisfactorily and intelligi- 
bly for all the phenomena which the science is called upon to ex- 
plain.” —Pp. 332, 333. 


By understanding value then, as our author does, to be a re- 
lative and not an absolute term, and that the value of a commo- 
dity, or of labour viewed as a commodity, depends on its relative 
quantity either to money or to other commodities in the market, 
we have done enough both for the establishment of a right no- 
menclature, and of a sound and sufficient principle to guide our 
reasonings on either of these two subjects, into whatever part of 
the science of political economy they may be found to enter, or 
whatever question of political economy they might help to re- 
solve. 

Mr. Ricardo has taken up the position which we have just 
ventured to recommend, as the one of greatest command over 
the whole field of political economy—that is, he looks to the land 
which has been last taken into cultivation, and which yields no 
rent. He says, and says truly, that the produce of that land is 
an aggreyate made up of profit and wages alone. But he in- 
verts altogether the order of cause and effect, when he ascribes 
to this produce, or this return from the poorest of our cultivated 
soils, a controlling power over either of these two elements. It 
is not the productiveness of the land last entered on which de- 
termines the rate either of the wages or profit. Both are de- 
termined on separate principles of their own, and it is the sum of 
them taken together which determines what the quality of the 
soil is, at which the further progress of agriculture is for the time 
arrested. But we shall not write anew on a subject that under- 
went from ourselves an ample discussion many years back ; and 
we shall, therefore, satisfy ourselves with a brief extract from the 
representation there given of our views :— 


“ Yet this phenomenon (the descent of the plough to a poorer ter- 
ritory than before), but the subordinate result of a Jaw having a dis- 
tinct principle of its own, has itself been magnified into the principle ; 
and a controlling force has been ascribed to that which is only the 
determinate consequence of a prior force, determining the rate of 
profit. The effect has been mistaken for the efficient. ‘The produce 
of the land that is said to yield no rent, is conceived of as represent- 
ing the aggregate of wages and profit. At most it is but the measure, 
and not the determinator of the sum of these two. The wages of 
labour are not low, nor is profit either, because land of an extremely 
poor quality has been taken into cultivation; but this land has been 
taken into cultivation, because wages and profit are low. If wages 
be low, it is because labour, or the number of labourers, is in excess. 
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If profit be low, it is because capital is in excess. But competition, 
the moving force in both instances, has been well nigh lost sight of. 
The land last cultivated has furnished some of our later economists 
with the materials of a formula—where the three elements of rent, 
and profit, and wages, have been made to enter as symbols do into 
an equation, by means of a few transpositions upon which, the whole 
doctrine and philosophy of the subject has been newly cast, and are 
held to have been infallibly expounded. 

‘** And it is curious to observe the proceeds of this new mode of 
reasoning, through which, by a certain dexterous algebraic play, re- 
sults are elicited the most unexpected, and certainly the most oppo- 
site to all experience. One specimen may suffice. When once the 
produce of the last cultivated land enters as a sort of fixed quantity 
into an argument; then, representing, as it does, the sum of wages 
and profit, it will follow of course that when wages rise it can only be 
at the expense of profit, and when profit rises it can only be at the 
expense of wages—the one being high when the other is low, and 
conversely. The strange conclusion educed from this is, that by in- 
creasing the wages of labour we are on the high road to the under- 
selling of our neighbours in the foreign markets; because that the 
dearer the labour expended in the preparation of export articles, the 
cheaper can it be afforded when presented for sale. And the reason 
of this is, that profit being just as much lower as wages are higher, 
we make « saving on the cost of the article, with every new transfer 
in the course of its sales or stages of preparation, till the ultimate 
price may in fact be very much reduced by the repetition of this 
effect at each of the successive centages. And hence the paradox in 
question, advanced too with a sort of axomatic certainty. It isa 
striking example of the extravagance into which men are sure to fall, 
when, forsaking the obvious and real principles of a subject, they 
give the precedency, over all sense and all experience, to the cate- 
gories of a school. 

“ We shall be saved from all such devious conclusions, if we only 
keep in sight the proper and immediate causes by which both profit 
and wages are determined. There is a greater identity of principle 
between them than is commonly adverted to. The one depends on 
the proportion which the quantity of labour bears to the effective de- 
mand for its products; and the other, also on the proportion which 
the quantity of capital bears to the effective demand for its pro- 
ducts. Or just recurring to the old language and style of con- 
ception upon this subject, we should say that the one varies with 
the intensity of the competition among labourers for employment, 
and that the other varies with the intensity of the competition 
among capitalists for business. Should there then be a high standard 
of enjoyment among labourers, they will not marry so as to overstock 
the country with population, and so just because their taste is high 
their wages would be high; thus landing us in this important and 
delightful conclusion, that the people collectively speaking have their 
circumstances in their own hands—it being at the bidding of their 
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collective will whether the remuneration for their work shalt be a 
scanty or a sufficient one. The same principle has not been extended 
to profit, though it be as strictly applicable to the one element as to 
the other. It is for each capitalist to determine how much of his 
profits he shall expend on personal or family indulgences, or how 
much of them he shall reserve for additional outlays upon his busi- 
ness. Should there be a general and voluntary descent among capi- 
talists in respect of expenditure, this of itself, by adding to the inves- 
titures in trade, would produce a general fall of profit. Whereas by 
means of expenditure in this class of society, profits might be sustain- 
ed at any given level—a level as much determined by the standard of 
enjoyment or collective will of capitalists, as wages are by the col- 
lective will of labourers. However simple and obvious this consider- 
ation may be, yet the most important, and as yet unnoticed, conclu- 
sions are deducible therefrom. Our only inference at present is, that 
there is no headlong necessity in any state of society for either a 
wretchedly low wage or a ruinously low profit. Both in fact are 
dependent on moral causes. ‘There is a moral preventive check, 
which, if put in steady operation throughout the labouring classes, 
would keep wages high; and, however little adverted to, which 
operating among capitalists, would keep profit high. Instead of wages 
being necessarily low when profits are high, or conversely, both may 
rise contemporaneously or fall contemporaneously. In other words, 
there is still a high way open to us both for a well conditioned 
peasantry, and a prosperous order of merchants and master manufac- 
turers in the land. There is no irreversible fatality in that march of 
agriculture among the poorer soils, which has been represented as 
bearing down profit and wages. Instead of this, profit and wages 
may each, in any point of the progress, make their own resolute 
stand, and arrest the march of agriculture. Labourers, on the one 
hand, could make good higher wages ; capitalists, on the other, could 
make good their higher profit—and thus, so far from their condition 
being overruled by the state of the husbandry, they may jointly over- 
rule that state; and just by the position which they might volun- 
tarily unite in keeping up, may they both lower the rent of land and 
somewhat limit its cultivation. Instead of being borne down by the 
tide, they could withstand and stem it; and, instead of lying pro- 
strate before the absorbing rent of the landlords, they might prescribe 
their own bounds to the wealth of the proprietors of the soil which 
it could not overpass.” 


Mr. Stirling re-asserts this view at page 81 of his treatise :— 
“The last observation which I shall make on this subject is, that 
there is no ground to conclude that there can be no rise in the 
value of labour without a fall of profits, and that the rate of profits 
can never be increased but by a fall of wages.” 

But let us return to our author, whose views on this and other 
— of the science, we rejoice in observing, to be so much in 
1armony with what we have long regarded as its truer and better 
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principles. He conceives aright, and in right order, of this mat- 
ter, just by discarding every other principle than that of demand 
and supply from his reasonings, whether on the value of commo- 
dities or the wages of labour ; and the following is his plain and 
just account of it:— 

In fertile and newly peopled countries, corn is cheap, and labour, 
on the other hand, so dear that menials will scarce bear to be called 
servants. Why is this? Plainly because in such countries grain is 
abundant and men are scarce, in proportion to the demand. 

“ In old countries, on the other hand, countries which have more 
nearly reached the limits of cultivation, corn is dear, while labour is so 
cheap that mechanics run about the streets begging for employment, 
and servants submit without repining to the hardest work. Again, 
why is this? Plainly for the directly opposite reason, that, in coun- 
tries so situated, grain is scarce and labourers are abundant, compared 
with the demand.”—Pp. 69, 70. 


His next or third book is on the subject of profits. On this 
subject Mr. Stirling takes his lesson from the place which we 
have already assigned as that whence the greatest number of 
lessons, and these the most important in political economy, are 
to be gathered—the land last taken into cultivation, yielding 
therefore no rent, and where the whole return is made up of 
wages and profit. Let there be laid out on the cultivation of a 
portion of such land one hundred quarters of wheat, and let the 
return be one hundred and twenty quarters—this being the 
general proportion of the return to the outlay on the soils last 
entered by the plough; and such a return from such an outlay 
indicates a profit of twenty per cent. Mr. Stirling then demon- 
strates in the usual way, that, after deducting for the more or 
less hazardous and more or less disagreeable nature of different 
employments, there cannot be two rates of profit in a country— 
so that we may learn from the proportion of the return to the 
outlay on the last cultivated soils, what the general rate of profit 
is throughout all the branches of industry in a land. 

There is one respect in which Mr. Stirling has not carried the 
subject of profit so far as he has done that of wages—not prose- 
cuted to the same length his enquiry into the causes of its varia- 
tion from age to age; or, in other words, not gone so deep into 
the real philosophy of the subject. When we speak of the varia- 
tion of profits from age to age, it is to distinguish what we mean 
from those temporary and fluctuating variations, which are cor- 
rected by the transference of capital from one employment to 
another. There is a natural and a market price of labour, andin 
like manner it might be said that there is a natural and a market 
rate of profit. Now, it is rightly said by Mr. Stirling, that the 
natural price of labour is determined by the standard of enjoy- 
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ment among labourers—so that with every rise in the standard 
of enjoyment, there necessarily take place later marriages, and a 
market less overladen with the supply of labour than otherwise, 
and so a greater price or remuneration for labour than otherwise. 
And, in like manner, though it has never till of late been adverted 
to, would the rate of profit rise or fall with the standard of enjoy- 
ment among capitalists. Should capitalists lower their standard 
of enjoyment, so as to spend as little and vest as much of their 
yearly income on the enlargement of their capital as — 
profits would obviously sink under such an operation ; and, on the 
other hand, by the reverse process of capitalists spending more 
and laying out less on the esc of next year’s merchandise, 

rofits would as obviously rise. So that if it be the collective 
will or habit of labourers which fixes the rate of wages, or the re- 
muneration of labour, it is no less the collective will or habit of 
capitalists which determines the rate of profit, or the remunera- 
tion for the laying out of capital. 

And on the subject of rent Mr. Stirling seems to have fallen 
into a mistake, or rather, perhaps, an inadvertency, when he in- 
timates, as in page 114, that “ rent arises from the unequal ferti- 
lity of soils ;” and, in page 206, that “ it can be demonstrated 
that every rise of rent and every fall of profits is caused solely 
by the diminishing returns obtained from capital applied to land.” 
Now, had there been but one quality of land all over the earth, 
and this equal to the best and highest that is now upon its surface 
—had such been its nature, that, on the application of a certain 
capital, it yielded from year to year all it had to give, and was 
incapable of yielding more by means of additional capital,—still 
in the absence of these conditions there would have been rent, 
although these conditions be represented by Ricardo as its sole 
causes ; and in these he seems to have been unaccountably fol- 
lowed by Mr. Stirling, who on other subjects discriminates so 
well between the cause and the effect, or the cause and the indi- 
cation. For the production of rent in the circumstances which 
we have now specified, all which is necessary is that there be 
property in land, and that this land should yield a return greater 
than what suffices for the wages of the labour, or the profits of 
the capital applied to it. There is a certain wage upon which 
the labourer is satisfied to live and have a family, so as to keep 
up the supply of labour, and this, whether there be poorer soils 
in existence or not than that which he is now cultivating. And 
there is a certain profit on which the capitalist is satisfied to em- 
bark his stock in agriculture or any thing else, and this equally 
irrespective of the existence or non-existence of poorer soils than 
that which he is now farmng. Should the produce exceed the 
sum of this wage and of this profit, the surplus goes to the land- 
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lord in the form of rent, whether there be any gradation of quality 
in different lands and gradation of returns from the same land 
or not. If there be such soils, doubtless it is not they which 
have either caused the rent or regulated the profit, only if the 
sum of wages and profit caused by separate influences altogether 
do not exceed the produce of these they will be entered on. 
The produce of the soil last cultivated is not the originator of 
either of these elements, it is but the exponent of their amount 
taken jointly. And the rent which accrues from soils of superior 

roduce to this last, is but that residuum of the produce which 
a been left over from the land, after the profit and wages have 
taken their respective shares of it—the natural rate of this profit 
being the remuneration which capitalists are collectively willing 
to trade for, and the natural rate of these wages being what 
labourers are collectively willing to work for. It is the con- 
founding of effects with efficients, of passive results with positive 
and originating causes—it is the confounding of these categories 
which has vitiated the logic and given rise to the erroneous 
formulz of Mr. Ricardo—an error that has been well pointed 
out by our author on the subject of profits and wages, and so of 
prices; but from which he has not yet freed himself on the 
subject of rent. It will be a mighty clearance for the science 
when these things come to be better understood. 

We crave the indulgence of our readers for another extract 
from a work of many years back on the subject of rent :— 

‘“‘ Tt is a signal error in a recent theory of rent, that the difference 
of quality in soils is the efficient cause of it. The difference between 
the produce returned for the same labour from a superior soil, and 
from the one last entered upon, is but the measure and not the cause 
of rent. Had there been no gradation of soils, but had all been of 
the same uniform fertility with any given land which now affords rent, 
that land would have afforded rent still, and the same rent which it 
does at present. That land may yield rent, all which is necessary is 
that with the price obtained for its produce, the occupier can more 
than pay the wages of the labour and the profits of the capital be- 
stowed upon it. It is the overplus which constitutes the rent of this 
land; and which would have been paid though there had been no 
land inferior to itself in existence. In affirming that it is the exist- 
ence of this inferior land which originates the rent, there is a total 
misapprehension of what may be termed the real dynamics of the 
subject. 

“ The process is this: On land of a given quality, and anterior to 
its being rented, the produce or its price is shared between the work- 
men who laboured it and the capitalist by whom it is occupied. But 
there are two reasons why this state of things might not be stationary, 
the one connected with the taste and choice of the workmen, the other 
with the taste and choice of the capitalist. The workmen may be 
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willing rather than forego the pleasures of matrimony, to part with 
some other of their personal enjoyments, by entering soon upon this 
alliance ; even though it should be so soon as that, through the medium 
of an increased population, they shall have at length to work for 
less wages than they might have otherwise preserved. And the 
capitalists may be willing, rather than forego the pleasures of accu- 
mulation, to part with some of their personal enjoyments, by sparing 
what they might have spent, and vesting the produce of their parsi- 
mony in business, even though, through the medium of an increased 
capital, they shall have to trade for less profit than they might other- 
wise have been able to sustain. Thus the increase of capital and the 
increase of population are the real impellent causes why the wages 
and profit which wont to absorb the whole produce of land of a given 
quality do not now absorb it. The competition between the labourers, 
now in greater number, on the one hand, and the more numerous or 
greater capitalists on the other, is such, that less than the whole produce 
is now shared between them, and the difference wherever land is 
appropriated goes to rent. Farmers in the existing state of profit, 
and wages, and cultivation, are willing to pay this rent for leave to 
settle on a land which formerly paid none ; and should it so happen 
that there exists inferior land beside that which is rented, and whose 
produce is just less than that of the other by the difference of the rent, 
farmers will be equally willing to settle on this inferior land, paying 
no rent at all. But most assuredly it was not the existence of the in- 
ferior which originated a rent for the superior soil. It is not because 
farmers had descended to a worse, that they were willing to pay 
rent for a better; but because they were willing to pay rent for the 
better if they could have got it, they descended to the worse. The 
existence of the worse land, so far from originating a rent upon the 
better, prevented it from rising so rapidly as it would have done ; be- 
cause it afforded an outlet for the excess of population and capital ; 
and thus slackened for a time their competition on the better land. 
The real cause of the rent is this more strenuous competition of 
labourers and capitalists, now more numerous than before; and this 
cause, assigned by Dr. Smith, ought not to be superseded, as if it were 
a distinct and different cause, by that which in fact is but a conse- 
quence from itself. This inversion of the truth has led to vicious 
conclusions in political economy, and, as is the effect of every false 
principle, it has mystified the science, 

*“ Rent is not a creation of the will of the landlords, but a creation 
of the collective will of the capitalists and labourers. Whenever there 
is property in land, it is the unavoidable result of the one class choos- 
ing to multiply, and the other choosing to accumulate, beyond the 
capacity of the higher soils to sustain them. It can only be done 
away with by the abolition of that property; or, in other words, by 
turning the country into a large common, and dissociating all the acti- 
vities of individual interest and hope from the business of cultivation. 
Labour would cease to attach itself to any given portion of the terri- 
tory, if there were no fence of property by which the fruit of this la- 
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bour might be guarded. This property has been termed monopoly, 
and all the odium which attaches to monopoly has been cast upon its 
holders. But the truth is, that the landlords are altogether innocent 
of the rent, which has flowed in upon them ad eztra, not at their 
own bidding, but at the bidding of those who complain of its oppres- 
siveness. The employer of labour would have had his workmen at a 
higher wage ; but another stepped forward and implored to be taken 
in at a lower wage, who, if refused, would have been, in fact, the more 
aggrieved sufferer, or at least the more helpless outcast of the two. 
The owner of the land would have let his farm at a lower rent; but, 
in the importunity of capitalists, higher rents were offered; and he, 
by refusing these, would, in fact, have disappointed the most eager 
among the competitors. The landlord is passive under this opera- 
tion. He is the subject, and not the agent in it. The primary and 
moving forces lie with the labourers on the one hand, and with the 
capitalists on the other—the former, through the medium of an in- 
creased population, having brought on a lower wage than otherwise, 
by a necessity as irreversible as any law of nature; and the latter, 
through the medium of an increased capital, having, by the same ne- 
cessity brought on a lower profit than otherwise. ‘The difference goes 
to rent. The complainers of it are themselves the makers of it. That 
the origination of rent should be rightly understood, is a thing of far 
mightier interest to the commonwealth, than the mere intellectual 
comprehension of a process. It is an incalculable loss to the working 
classes, when the real cause of their sufferings is misconceived. It 
bewilders the friends of humanity from the path of amelioration. And, 
besides, it provokes a thousand undeserved antipathies—being the 
fruitful cause of those many heart-burnings and jealousies by which 
society is so grievously distempered. 

Rent is inseparable from property in land, and can only be abo- 
lished by all the fences and landmarks of property being swept away 
from our borders. The effect would be as instant as inevitable. The 
cultivation of the fields would be abandoned. The population would 
be broken up into straggling bands—each prowling in quest of a share 
in the remaining subsistence for themselves ; and, in the mutual con- 
tests of rapacity, they would anticipate, by deaths of violence, those 
still crueller deaths that would ensue in the fearful destitution which 
awaited them. Yet many would be left whom the sword had spared, 
but whom famine would not spare—that overwhelming calamity under 
which a whole nation might ultimately disappear. But a few miser- 
able survivors would dispute the spontaneous fruits of the earth with 
the beasts of the field, who now multiplied, and overran that land 
which had been desolated of its people. And so by a series, every 
step of which was marked with increasing wretchedness, the transition 
would at length be made to a thinly scattered tribe of hunters, on 
what before had been a peopled territory of industrious and cultivated 
men. Thus, on the abolition of this single law, the fairest and most 
civilized region of the globe, which at present sustains its millions of 
families out of a fertility that now waves over its cultivated, be- 
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cause its appropriated acres, would, on the simple tie of appropriation 
being broken, lapse in a very few years into a frightful solitude, or if 
not bereft of humanity altogether, would at last become as desolate 
and dreary as a North American wilderness.” 


We shall not be able to enter on the consideration of Mr. 
Stirling’s chapters on the difficult subjects of money, and bul- 
lion, and rates of exchange in connexion with foreign trade. In 
his treatment of these, we apprehend a greater clearness of 
explanation than is to be met with in most other authors; and 
before the reader who has not yet succeeded in mastering this 
department of the science, shall give it up as hopeless and imprac- 
ticable, we advise him to make a study of the monetary sketches, 
or we should rather say demonstrations, which are presented in 
this volume. 

But there is one remaining topic suggested by the following 
extract at p. 103 of this work, which will take up all the remain- 
ing space that can be allowed for our article : 


“* By what means the standard of comfort and enjoyment which 
obtains among the great body of the people can be most effectually 
elevated or best maintained, and those provident habits upon which 
depend the relative supply and value of labour best engendered or 
secured, is a problem of absorbing interest, because of supreme practical 
importance, —one compared with which all our other speculations sink 
into insignificance ; but it is a problem of which the science of value 
can afford no solution. To that science labour presents itself simply 
as a subject which can be sold or exchanged, and the value of which, 
in relation to other subjects of exchange, fluctuates with the relative 
increase or decrease of its quantity. With the causes of that increase 
or decrease our science has no more concern than with the causes of 
the increase or decrease of corn or broadcloth; and as the one sub- 
ject is handed over to the agriculturist or the manufacturer, so must 
the other to the moralist, the politician, or the practical statesman. A 
theme of such moment and magnitude may well employ the best poweis 
of the human mind, but it is not within the limits assigned to the pre- 
sent work.”—Footnote, p. 103. 


Mr. Stirling does not over-estimate the importance of the theme 
adverted to in this extract, and neither is he singular in rejecting 
it from the science of Political Economy. But, on the other 
hand, the economists in general seem little aware how much by 
thus stopping short at their own formule, they abridge the inte- 
rest and the esteem which might otherwise be felt for their sub- 
ject. They are the mixed mathematics which have raised the 
pure mathematics to a tenfold higher place than they would 
otherwise have occupied, in the respect not of the general only, 
but of the scientific public. But for their wondrous applications 
to astronomy, and the other branches of physics, they might have 
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been ranked with the transcendental metaphysics, or any other 
science of profitless abstractions, which afford a mere play to the 
intellect, but without enlarging our acquaintance with the reali- 
ties of the surrounding universe, or without application to the in- 
terests and affairs of the living world. And there is a class of 
mixed questions in danger of being lost sight of altogether—un- 
less, indeed, by the invention of” some uncouth name, as the 
economico-moral, or the theologico-economical, they have a plaee 
assigned to them in the list of sciences ; and a structure be raised 
on the middle ground which they occupy, that might give them 
a standing in the encyclopedia of human knowledge. For with- 
out some such contrivance, and if our economists will persist in 
casting out from their domain every one topic, however urgent 
its importance might be, in which the moral and the economical 
are blended, there is no general likelihood of its being taken in 
by our divines. For if economists, on the one hand, will not 
recognise the importance of the Christian element in giving pros- 
perous fulfilment and effect even to their own speculations, as, 
for example, how to secure that distribution of wealth which 
might best conduce to the general comfort and well-being of 
society—on the other hand, our theologians bear marvellously 
little regard to political economy, as if the secularity of its title 

ave it somewhat of a heathenish aspect in their eyes. It is thus 
that between the two sciences, our subject, knocking at the door 
of each, and begging for admittance, is, we greatly apprehend, in 
the imminent danger of being fairly turned off, and lnoniing an 
outcast from both. 

Nevertheless, we shall not despair. Experience will at length 
do what argument has failed to do. It will work that conviction 
which the reasonings of many long years have not been able to 
accomplish. To select two examples out of the many: the law 
of Pauperism which we deem to be wrong, and the lawof 
Free Trade which is right—the one enacted some years ago both 
for Ireland and Scotland; the other but a few months ago for the 
whole empire. The former, brought on by a whining sentimen- 
talism, in which our Evangelicals largely shared, will at length 
be found of pernicious effect in depressing the condition of the 
working classes ; and the latter of no effect in raising it—or, in 
other words, the one destructive of the object, the other wholly 
inadequate for its fulfilment. We have long contended that the 
only specific for that attainment, after which so many of our 
patriots and philanthropists are now labouring as in the very fire, 
yet hitherto in vain—a diffused comfort and sufficiency through- 
out the masses—is a universal Christian education. The minis- 
ters of the Gospel may not understand the rationale of those eco- 
nomic forces which it is for them, and them only, to set a-going, 
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nor do we ask them to understand it. The dynamics of the -" 
cess are in their hands, whether or not they comprehend their 
mode of operation. The economists ought to comprehend it, but 
will not listen to the demonstration, as if the very sound of the 
Gospel, like that of a strange matter brought to their ears, scared 
them away ; or as if they resented the invasion of such a visitant 
on that territory which is peculiarly theirs. Meanwhile time, the 
most —— of all demonstrators, will at length evince the glo- 
rious harmony which subsists between truth in every one depart- 
ment and truth in every other; and most strikingly of all, the 
wisdom of that God, who amid the puny speculations of men, each 
contracted within his own little sphere, so adjusts the parts and 
relations of His wondrous universe, that the economy of His works 
will ever subserve the economy of His word, and so as to ensure 
for godliness the promise of the life that now is, as well as of the 
life which is to come. Whether for individuals or nations, it will 
be found true, that if they seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, all other things shall be added to them. 

It is thus that the controversy, whether the economical should 
precede the moral, or the moral the economical, in the treat- 
ment of our population—a question which has already been 
scripturally pronounced upon—will at length be experimentally 
settled. For ourselves, we should not contend for the precedency 
of the moral in the order of time, if both the one and the other 
were adopted contemporaneously, and acted on immediately. 
But we have a very strong conviction, that, in the order of cause 
and effect, the moral is the grand, nay, the indispensable pre- 
cursor of all those reforms in the state of the people, which the 
most enlightened public men of our day are most set upon. But 
it is a sad inversion of the order, when the attempt to moralize 
is deferred on the imagination, that first to raise them economi- 
cally is the indispensable precursor of such an accomplishment. 
We, on the contrary, hold that Christianity is to any great ex- 
tent the alone effectual engine for the moralization of the people ; 
and that, as in the days of Paul, Christianity should be ad- 
dressed instanter to the Sree as well as to the Greek. It is 
never too soon to address the consciences, or the religious fears 
and feelings of men; and all experience attests that this might be 
done with as great, perhaps greater success, among the most 
sunken of nature’s children, as among those more elevated in the 
scale of society,—after which every secular and secondary in- 
terest of theirs might with all safety be committed to their own 
discretion, and left with all confidence in their own hands. But 
this, although in our judgment the only specific for the ameliora- 
tion of the masses, is to be postponed we fear indefinitely, giving 
way to every other expedient which must first be tried. We 
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first hear of Free Trade for giving full employment to the 
eople, and this we confidently predict will be found wanting. 
hen a law of pauperism for giving full relief to the people, and 
this will be found worse than wanting—ruinous. Then cottage 
allotments, giving rise to similar aggregates of population ag 
those wherewith we have been long familiar in Scotland,—vil- 
lages of small feuars, and through which it has been attempted 
to raise the comfort, but altogether in vain, when unaccompanied 
by any direct provision for raising the character and intelligence 
of families. ‘Then emigration, which, though tried on a scale of 
national magnitude, may of itself be expected to ease the pres- 
sure, but most assuredly will not be found to land us in a better 
or happier commonalty than before. The only reform in fact to 
which, apart from the moral and the educational, we can look 
with any degree of confidence, is the attempt now meditated, 
and which, under the able guidance of Lord Morpeth, we trust 
will not prove abortive, for a sanitory improvement in the state 
and dwellings of the working classes. This, pro tanto, might 
effect a real amelioration on the health, but not necessarily, and 
it is certain of itself not generally, on the morals of the humbler 
classes. At all events, it is a fair and promising subject for 
legislation ; but we fear it will not be till after the experience of 
many failures, and the disappointment of many sanguine antici- 
pations, that the eyes of our rulers will be open to the necessity, 
the prime and radical necessity, of a universal Christian educa- 
tion. The testimonies now so abundantly given to the import- 
ance of education in general, might be deemed an approximation 
to this last and only effectual solution of the great problem. 
And so it may if it but lead to the discovery, and therefore the 
acknowledgment, that a mere secular learning will not reach to 
the heart of that sore disease under which society is labouring ; 
and that only on the basis of a scholarship leavened throughout 
with sound Christianity, can the peace and order and enduring 
prosperity of all classes be upholden. 
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Art. V.—1. Vindication of the Ancient Independence of Scotland. 
By Jonn ALLEN. London: Charles Knight. 1833. 

2. Documents and Records illustrating the History of Scotland 
and the Transactions between the Crowns of England and Scot- 
land, preserved in the Treasury of Her Majesty's Exchequer. 
Vol. I. Collected and Edited by Str Francis PaLerave, 
K..H. of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, Barrister 
at Law, Keeper of the Records in the aforesaid Treasury. 
Printed by Command of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in 
pursuance of an Address of the House of Commons of Great 
Britain + and under the Direction of the Commissioners on 
the Public Records of the Kingdom, 1837. 


TuE first of these publications is a little pamphlet, full of the 
good sense and temper of its lamented author. It was written 
for the purpose of setting right mistakes of late historians, and 
especially to meet a truculent attack upon those heroes whom 
we have been brought up to honour, who vindicated the inde- 
pendence of Scotland against the power and the art of Edward 
I. Sir Francis Palgrave has returned to the charge in the vo- 
lume which we have mentioned last, and has made a Record 
publication the medium and channel of continuing his pleading 
against the ancient independence of Scotland. 

Sir Francis Palgrave is a zealous Anglo-Saxon, and we have 
so much sympathy with that character that we must forgive him 
if his zeal sometimes outruns his discretion. He considers it to 
be necessary for the honour of the Anglo-Saxon name, that there 
should be, trom the days of Hengist and Horsa downwards, a 
diadem and sceptre of Sovereignty to sway all Britain within the 
seas. It is of no consequence to him that he cannot always find 
a head to wear “ the round and top of sovereignty” and a hand 
to grasp his air-drawn sceptre. No matter that for centuries 
the Saxons in England found occupation in cutting each other's 
throats, or resisting the Danish invaders, without turning their 
attention to rounding their empire and extending it on every side 
to the sea. They were predestined from the first to be the rulers 
of all Britain, and any insolent native tribes that dared to resist 
their divine right were properly treated as rebels. Wallace was 
traitor to his rightful sovereign, and hanged as he deserved; and 
Bruce is to be acknowledged only as a king de facto, a more 
successful rebel ! 

It is not that Sir Francis can greatly mislead in a matter like 
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this, which is open to every man of common curiosity and re- 
search. The danger is rather that his real accomplishments, his 
minute acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon antiquities, and the in- 
genious speculations he delights to raise upon them, should suffer 
some discredit, when men find the same complacent confidence 
with which he announces his discoveries in the English constitu- 
tion, ee ap in justifying the execution of Wallace as a common 
traitor to the crown of England. His passion indeed for disco- 
veries is rather dangerous in a historian ; and it seems as if the 
slenderness of the evidence were but an additional incentive to 
confidence in adopting and announcing the result. Among the 
lumber of an old law process he finds an insulated assertion by 
one of the advocates, of a fact, which if admitted or proved should 
have served to decide the case. The thing is never alluded to 
in. It is not founded on in the judgment. It has never 
been mooted since that time, as it had never been heard of before, 
till in a lucky hour, just five hundred years afterwards, Sir 
Francis discovers the pleading; out of his discovery, without 
hesitation or doubt, works up an ingenious and quite new con- 
stitution for our fortunate country; and gravely tells us that 
there existed from the time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary, a court or known and established constitu- 
tional body, denominated the “ Court of the seven Earls of 
Scotland,” possessing privileges of singular importance, as a dis- 
tinct estate of the realm, and to whom, among other functions, 
it appertained to constitute, and absolutely to choose the king. 

There are some contemporary chronicles in Scotland as well 
as in England, which might have been expected to mention such 
a body and its proceedings if it ever existed; but their silence 
does not affect our constitutional historian, nor “ give him pause.” 
It is unworthy of his attention that numerous volumes of Scotch 
charters and diplomata, the very foundations and materials of 
history, are equally silent. Like a fine sword-player, the knight 
fences best in the smallest room. He has but his one document, 
rather imperfect, and not very authentic, but he sees no reason for 
hesitation, holds the matter for settled, and indulges himself in 
speculations upon the apocryphal division of ancient Albania 
into seven provinces, of which the said seven earls were not, but 
ought to have been, the earls; and fortifies himself with the 
analogy of the twelve peers of France and the seven champions 
of Christendom ! 

But we have not room at present to deal with these toys of 
the learned historian; and the title of our paper suggests to us 
matter so much more attractive that we can only afford room for 
a general and rough view of the question of Scotch independency. 

When Edward I. was meditating the subjugation of Scot- 
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land—the rounding of his island domain—he thought it con- 
venient to preface his proceedings with a claim of superiority, 
suzerainté as he might call it; and in the opportunity of a dis- 
puted succession, and the selfishness of the competitors for the 
Crown, he found means to have that claim admitted. The com- 
petitors first, and afterwards the unhappy prince who was suc- 
cessful, did homage to Edward as their rightful superior and 
Lord Paramount of Scotland. Sir Francis Palgrave is of 
opinion that his claim was just and well founded. He thinks he 
can shew, that from the earliest times, the chief prince of the 
Anglo-Saxons in England was recognised as superior of all the 
peoples of Britain, and that this sovereignty was duly trans- 
mitted through the Norman kings of England after the Con- 
uest. 

’ Some of his arguments it is not very easy to deal with seri- 
ously. One is founded on the magniloquent titles assumed by 
the Anglo-Saxon kings themselves—Basileus—Reax Anglo-Saxo- 
num ceterarumque gentium in circuitu persistentium—Rex totius 
Albionis—Primicerius totius Britannie—an excellent plea for 
some future Palgrave of Persia, to prove the universal sove- 
reignty of the Shah-in-Shah—the king of the —_ of the 
earth! The taste for such titles is pretty general, and as old as 
the days of Agamemnon, though it may be questioned if the 
ava= avdgwv of Homer expressed quite so much as Pope’s “ king 
of men.” Unluckily, among those orientals and their imitators, 
the smallest man is apt sometimes to take the biggest title. The 
custom infected even the “ subject” Scots, and we have one 
kingling who ruled from Tees to the Moray Firth, with sundry 
exceptions and sore disputes, in virtue, we presume, of his Saxon 
blood and his name of Edgar, inscribing himself, like his betters, 
on his great seal, Edgarus Scottorum Basileus. These are pieces 
of harmless bombast, until they get into the hands of a consti- 
tutional writer who has to found a theory upon them. Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s title of supremacy is Bretwalda, which he 
says of right belonged always to some one prince of the Saxons, 
and that it implied the superiority over all the people called Bri- 
tons. He does not shew that this title or dignity was inherited 
or elective. He does not prove that it was given by others as 
well as assumed by the prince who bore it. It is not pretended 
that it conferred any real authority upon its holder. We are 
not told who the people were whom the Saxons called Brets or 
Britons, and whether the Scots were of the number. 

Another part of the argument restsupon alleged acts of homage 
done in ancient times by the kings of Scotland for their king- 


dom, to the sovereigns of England. The party in English his- 
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tory to which Sir Francis Palgrave has given his adherence, has 
revived in a harmless way the old feud with Scotland. They 
are sticklers for kings jure divino; zealous churchmen, whether 
Catholic or Anglican. They are indignant that Scotland, always 
contumacious and iconoclastic, the country that defeated Laud, 
and taught England to resist Charles to the death, should be 
held lawfully enfranchised, and declared of right independent. 
Their zeal blinds them. They are learned and critical enough 
in most matters, though with a leaning for a church-legend, = 
cially if it go to establish the supremacy of Rome. But in this 
question it is amusing to observe how they grasp at every straw 
that offers them support. They press into their service even 
the pretty romantic fables that adorn the early history of all 
nations, and one of these calls forth all Sir Francis’ eloquence :— 


“ The ancient contract (of homage) was renewed when Edgar as- 
sembled the subreguli of the empire at Chester to grace his triumph 
on the Dee. Kenneth, King of Scots, appears as the first of the train 
of vassal kings. He is followed by his nephew, Malcolm of Cumbria, 
and Maccus, the pirate-king of Mona and the isles; by the princes 
of Galloway and of the Cymric tribes. They then took the oath of 
fealty, and entered into the obligation of military service, or of being 
the co-operators of their Lord by sea and land. On the following 
morn the eight vassals plied the oar whilst Edgar steered the bark 
upon the waters of the Dee,—and though the homaye may have been 
more specially rendered by Kenneth for Lothian, yet the dependence of the 
Ceancenneth upon Edgar, extended the superiority of the Basileus over the 
whole race, whose chieftain bent before his throne.”—History, vol. i. p. 
475. 

Sir Francis Palgrave cites a whole bede-roll of successive 
chroniclers to vouch this story, as if he made it more credible 
by his host of witnesses. Livy could have done the same to 
prove the leap of Curtius. After all, we have here but the 
usual growth of legendary history. The Anglo-Saxon “ lay” 
is taken up by one old chronicler, and copied by others, until it 
attracts the notice of a professed historian, when it is done into 
choice English by Sir Francis Palgrave as above. The conclud- 
ing reasoning is quite worthy of the fable; and it is curious to 
observe the ordinary acuteness of the historian yielding to his 
willingness to believe. In the common case, such submissions 
follow upon some defeat or serious reverse of fortune, and we are 
a for the vanquished buying mercy by professing homage. 

ut, just then, the sturdy Kenneth had wrung from Edgar the 
fruitful province of Lothian. He had obtained another large 
slice of Northumbria, equivalent perhaps to the county of Cum- 
berland, for his nephew Malcolm; and that is the time Sir 
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Francis would persuade us, the Celtic princes chose for acknow- 
ledging “the superiority of the Saxon basileus over the whole 
race whose chieftain bent before his throne.” 

We shall not open an argument against such history as this ; 
we rather reserve ourselves for what Sir Francis considers the 
strength of his case—the record evidence of the supremacy of 
England, and acts of homage and vassalage done by Scotland. 
In this part, our historian rests mainly on a discovery of his own ; 
and illians every one (the learned knight not excepted) is apt 
to give, at least its due value to his own trover. When Ed- 
ward was most eager to make out a case, in support of his claim 
to the superiority of Scotland, he seems to have commanded all 
the monasteries of England to search their archives for proofs in 
aid of his title. This was not unknown before. Hailes and other 
industrious authors knew and recorded the proceeding; but it 
was reserved for Sir Francis Palgrave to collect the disjecta mem- 
bra of this large search, or such of them as Edward the record 
king thought fit to treasure, and the moths of the chapter-house 
to spare. Sir Francis is of opinion that “ this proceeding affords 
a strong testimony of the honour and integrity of the English 
king.” —(P. xev., Introduction.) We fear the keeper of the re- 
cords has an undue leaning towards the recording king. If all 
these scraps were to be admitted, they do not goa great way 
in the proof, though some of them seem the produce of contribu- 
tors willing enough to help the king at his utmost need. W 
have no acts showing the wardship of the English king during 
minority of Scotch princes; no summonses of the Scotch king 
to the English Court on high solemnities ; no military services ; 
no feudal aids; no jurisdiction of appeal from the courts of the 
one country to the other. These are the facts which, in two coun- 
tries then long feudalised, must have appeared on the records, if 
there had indeed been any superiority of old claimed and ac- 
knowledged. 

But there are some serious objections to admitting all this class 
of evidence in the present case. The cloister chronicler was a 
useful recorder of passing events where he had no interest to mis- 
represent, or where his interest and misrepresentation were so 
transparent, that we can see the truth distinctly through them ; 
but when one of two parties disputing, is allowed access to the 
monks record at pleasure; when that party has not only the se- 
lection of what he will extract, but the power of inserting what 
pleases him; when both he and the recorder are found not over 
scrupulous either as to the truth of the matter recorded, or the 
manner of dealing with records after they are framed—the chroni- 
cles of the monasteries suffer somewhat in trustworthiness. 

That Edward was in the habit of sending to the greater monas- 
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teries, such documents as he chose to be recorded, is well known. 
We have more than one instance of this mentioned by Sir Fran- 
cis, who seems to think it a proceeding free from all suspicion or 
objection. Now, we have some objection to the same party making 
arecord, and using the record for his own purposes ; but we have 
other cause of complaint against the custodiers. 

The early English monks have in truth earned an awkward 
reputation for tampering with records. Soon after the Conquest, 
the Normans, eager for a few slices of church lands, thought it a 
good scheme to call upon the monks of the great religious houses, 
to produce written titles for their property, suspecting that none 
existed. But they mistook their men. The Anglo-Saxon monks, 
to be sure, had not been in the habitof holding their lands by scraps 
of parchment ; but it was easier to meet the Normans in their 
own way than to convince, or to resist those long-sworded men. 
It was, after all, a pious fraud! It was all for the honour of God 
and Holy Church! And charters were supplied as fast as their 
new masters demanded them. Fortunately, they were not very 
clerkly, those first Normans, and they passed without criticism 
the mistaken styles, the false dates, the impossible witnesses, which 
Mr. Kemble so maliciously detects a thousand years afterwards. 
To judge from the mass of spurious monkish charters, far out- 
numbering the genuine, there must have been forgery and coin- 
ing of seals wholesale in the monasteries of England during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries ; so that a powerful prince of the 
next age, expressing an earnest desire to find in their repositories 
something of record to suit a certain claim, was not very likely to 
be disappointed. But, strange to say, there is some reason to sus- 
pect that Edward could help himself in the same manner, and as 
well as the monks! How shall we speak it of the English Justi- 
nian? He loved records, and devoted himself to their construc- 
tion. They were his tools and weapons quite as much as the 
sword, though Longshanks knew how to wield it too. The care 
with which he compiled the instruments of the humiliating homage 
of the Scots, and of the miserable surrender of his royal rights by 
Balliol, is worthy of a better cause. The Scotch envoys at Rome 
boldly accused Edward of forging the deeds of resignation of the 
kingdom by the wretched Balliol. That charge was probably un- 
founded; but we know he could, when it suited his purpose, frame 
a fabulous story, and depose to its truth to the Pope, and in the 
face of Christendom, and then direct his fable to be carefully dis- 
seminated, to be preserved in all the abbeys of England. It 
now turns out that to serve his great end, he could condescend 
to alter the great national records of England, cause the words to 
be erased which set forth the truth, and substitute others, not over 
dexterously, to suit his purpose. 
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It is matter of history, that in 1278, the young king of Scot- 
land, Alexander III., did homage to Edward at Westminster. 
Like his predecessors he held lands in England, for which it is 
admitted he was bound to do homage to the English king, just 
as that king did to his cousin of France, for his ptm fe of 
Aquitaine. Sir Francis Palgrave thinks that he owed homage 
also for his kingdom of Scotland. After Alexander’s death, 
Edward pretended that he did so; and then the first question 
came to be—how was the homage done? Sir Francis Pal- 

ave knows that it is an important point, and so did Edward. 

Ve turn to the Record. It is onthe Close Rolls, a national re- 
cord of the highest authority, preserved in the chief record office 
in the Tower of London. The entry runs as follows :—“ In the 
Parliament of Edward the King, at Westminster, in Michael- 
mas, the sixth year of his reign, in presence of &c., came Alex- 
ander King of Scots, son of Alexander late King of Scots, to 
the said Edward King of England, in his chamber, and there 
offered to become his man, and to do him his homage, and that 
he did in these words: J Alexander King of Scots become liege 
man of my Lord Edward King of England, against all people: 
and the King of England received his homage; saving the right 
and claim of the King of England and his heirs to the homage of 
the King of Scotland and his heirs for the kingdom of Scotland, 
when of that they should think proper to treat.” 

The odd inconsistency of reserving a claim to fealty for the 
kingdom, after terms of homage so broad as those quoted, natu- 
rally excited the curiosity of those interested in the dispute ; but 
it was only lately that it occurred to any one to examine criti- 
cally the record itself. We do not know who has the merit of 
this examination ; we believe its result was first published in Mr. 
Allen’s pamphlet; when he announced the startling fact, that 
the entry in the close roll has been tampered with, the import- 
ant part of it erased, and the words which at present are put in 
the mouth of the King of Scots, written upon the erasure. 

Mr. Allen conjectured that the words erased had contained 
the homage for Alexander’s lands in England, which might be 
consistent enough with the reservation of the English king’s 
claim. It was a reasonable conjecture; and the publication of 
a recent volume of Scotch records, establishes its truth. In 
the venerable register of the Abbey of Dunfermline, is preserved 
a memorandum regarding this matter, running as follows :— 
“In the year of ~~ 1278, on the day of the Apostles St. 
Simon and St. Jude, at Westminster, Alexander King of Scots 
did homage to Edward King of England, in these words: 
I become your man for the lands which I hold of you in the king- 
dom of England, for which I owe you homage: saving my king- 
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dom. Then said the Bishop of Norwich, And saving to the 
King of England, if he right have to your homage for your king- 
dom: to whom the king immediately answered, saying aloud, 
To homage for my kingdom of Scotland, no one has right but 
God alone, nor do I hold it of any but of God.”—Regist. Dun- 
ferm. No. 321. 

There cannot now be any doubt, which is the true version of 
the story; and a more dispassionate Saxon than Sir Francis Pal- 
grave would be content to maintain from such documents that a 
protest for superiority was made, rather than that the claim was 
established or admitted. It is a damaging fact for one of the 
— in a dispute of this kind to be convicted of using forgery ; 

ut even the forgery, which is undoubtedly ancient, here goes to 
prove the antiquity of the claim, not of its admission. The mis- 
take and gross blunder of this and the subsequent state forgeries 
of England, was precisely the same with that of Sir F. Palgrave’s 
argument. It is easy to convict them of error, when they at- 
tempt to prove what is inconsistent with the whole history and 
ascertained transactions of the two countries. So late as the 
middle of the 15th century, the famous John Hardyng carried 
on an extensive trade of this kind, and furnished to the English 
government, charters of Scotch kings from Malcolm Canmore 
downwards, acknowledging their absolute dependence and sub- 
jection to England. His forgeries are clumsy and palpable. He 
was contented with nibbling off the name from the circumscrip- 
tion of a false seal, while the remaining part convicts him equally 
of the falsehood. He scarcely disguised his writing to suit the 

eriod, Anything passed muster at that time; and he cele- 

rated his achievements in verses after his own fashion.* 

For these good deeds he had a pension of twenty pounds a 
year out of the county of Lincoln, and the manor of Geddyng- 
ton, in the county of Northampton. Sir Francis tells us that 
he was the sworn enemy of the Scots; and suggests that “ his 
historical investigations, which convinced him that the Scots had 
unduly withdrawn their subjection, may have contributed to ex- 
cite his feelings; and he may perhaps have deluded himself’ into 
the belief that the pious fraud was innocent, since his own coun- 
try would be served thereby”’—a charitable suggestion certainly, 





* « And Hardynges owne self hath the partie bee, 
That from Scotlande oft tymes hath brought 
Their seales of homage and fealtee 
Unto the King of Englande, as he ought ; 
Unto who the Scoties then sued and sought, 
Yeldyng to live in humble subjeetion 
Of Englandes governance aud protection.” 
Harpyne, by Ellis, p. 2. 
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which would have more weight, had we not been told of the 
Lincolnshire pension and the manor of Geddyngton. 

England has large collections of authentic ancient diplomacy ; 
and the wrecks of the charters of Scotland have been of late 
collected with some diligence and care; and Sir Francis Pal- 
grave knows that in the multitude of these records there is no 
evidence of the actual performance of homage for Scotland, nor 
any of that most convincing kind of proof that would result from 
the casual and unobserved occurrence of exactions and conces- 
sions, such as take place between a dominant and a vassal state. 
Sir Francis feels how this negative evidence pinches his argu- 
ment, and he evades it by alleging that the dominion of England 
was * one of a peculiar nature”—“ a special tenure”—“ not to 
be cramped by arguments drawn from a late jurisprudence.” 
The dominion may well be called peculiar, and it was indeed a 
very special tenure where dependence was established without 
acts of homage ; where the dominant exercised no authority of 
any kind over the subject prince ; where the whole proof of the 
tenure consisted of a tradition alleged by one party, denied by 
the other. Such a shadowy sovereignty may well be styled pe- 
culiar, and it will require Sir Francis Palgrave’s ingenuity to 
define somewhat more precisely, wherein it specially consisted. 
Assuredly it was something very different from such an airy su- 
periority that Edward the First vindicated as the “ directum 
dominium” of the kingdom, in virtue of which he could take the 
judgment of its law-suits into his own courts, decide in cases of 
disputed succession to the throne, and, in fact, make and unmake 
its kings. 

And now we take our leave of Sir Francis Palgrave, who has 
done so much for Anglo-Saxon history and constitutional anti- 
quities, that he can afford to be told that he has not brought a 
fair spirit of inquiry to the study of Scotch history. The vo- 
lume of documents of which we have prefixed the title, is of 
considerable importance, and carefully edited, notwithstanding 
occasional slips, scarcely to be avoided by a stranger, dealing with 
Scotch names of persons and places ; and we should be glad to 
see the series continued, without a continuation of the pleading 
to which the Editor makes his present volume subservient, which 
is much misplaced in a Record publication, prepared at the 
public expense, and losing its value if deprived of its character 
of unprejudiced impartiality. 

** The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


It was not so with Edward. He died without accomplishing the 


great object of his life—the entire subjugation of Scotland, though 
not without well earning the character given him on his tomb in 
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Westminster Abbey—Scottorum malleus. He inflicted on Scot- 
land, while he lived, all the miseries that armed tyranny and the 
most insolent oppression could inflict; but he was mistaken in 
thinking his dead bones would carry terror enough to complete 
his imperfect conquest. Fortunately—we may say it without 
irreverence, providentially—his strong oppression fell on men of 
a stubborn nature; and the evil that Scotland suffered at Ed- 
ward’s hands was as nothing to the good he caused by rearing 
up that indomitable spirit of resistance to oppression, which we 
think has marked the whole subsequent history of our country, 
and given a peculiar character to her people. During ages of 
turbulence and misrule, amidst intestine feuds, the dishonesty of 
statesmen, and all the dangers besetting a poor people surrounded 
by rich neighbours, Scotland has had one advantage, one prin- 
ciple of union that lived alike in the breast of the peasant and 
of the noble; one common feeling akin to virtue, secure of gene- 
ral sympathy. The war-cry of independence might disguise sel- 
fish designs and serve the purpose of faction, but it was never 
raised in vain, and it saved the country in the worst of times, 
from provincial degradation ; while in happier circumstances it 
generated that enduring steadiness of purpose, and intense 
love of country which, if we mistake not, are still our national 
characteristics. We love to trace this nationality from its first 
fountain through its whole course, now running into an exclu- 
sive and narrow prejudice, now flowing in the full tide of genu- 
ine patriotism. Often a reproach, always a mockery among 
strangers, it has influenced the genius of the country in thought 
and in action hitherto; and by the blessing of God, it is not yet 
extinct. , 

The grinding oppression of Edward afflicted all classes, and 
united all. The cottage smoked in common ruin with the 
castle. The peaceful burgher was spoiled as well as the man- 
at-arms. Even the Church was not sacred, and monaste- 
ries, convicted of “ Scoticizing,” were pulled down about the 
ears of their inmates. The effects were remarkable. Before 
that time, war was the occupation of the Noble and his followers, 
and armies were masses of mailed cavalry. Then first it began 
to interest the people. The burgher and the peasant armed on 
foot ; and their leaders soon taught this new infantry, with its 
forest of spears, to withstand the shock of iron squadrons. The 
Established Church, ever peaceful of its own nature, was driven 
from its propriety. Dignified churchmen preached to their flocks 
that it was more meritorious to war against Edward than against 
the Saracens; and more than one venerable prelate buckled on 
his armour, and fought for his country and its independence. 

The first remarkable fruit of the seed of Edward’s sowing was 
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the rise of William Wallace, a name that still thrills every 
Scotchman’s breast. The choice of such a man, not one of the 
high nobility, to lead high born barons and great earls in their 
struggle, shews an unity of purpose and heartiness in the cause. 
His behaviour in power and success justified their choice, and 
for the first time in Britain realized the idea of a patriot hero 
and chief. The bloody termination of his short career seemed 
to have secured the power of Edward beyond hazard. But the 
blood of patriots, like the blood of saints, is fruitful; and a few 
months saw a band of resolute Scots enthroning a king of their 
choice in the old chapel of Scone, though the fatal chair was 
already at Westminster. 

Of Robert Bruce it is not fitting to speak as in passing. We 
wish only to point to one or two events of his career, that marked 
the national character and served to perpetuate it. As a leader 
of partizan war, he was at least equal to Wallace; but he rose 
with his fortunes, and has left few names in the page of history 
to compare with him as a statesman and a king. Sprung of the 
high Norman blood, himself the flower of chivalry, and gather- 
ing around him a band of knights of more than romantic valour 
and achievement, he had the sagacity to turn to account the 
popular favour, and to adopt the use of infantry as the staple of 
war. The Flemings had set him the example. Twelve years 
before Bannockburn, the burghers of Bruges, on foot had with- 
stood the shock of the best chivalry of France at Courtray, where 
the number of gilt spurs of knights, the trophies of their prowess, 
rivalled the rings of Cann. ‘“ Bruce came early in the morn- 
ing,” says an old chronicler, describing the field of Bannock- 
burn, “ with three batelles on foote, (taken exemple of the Fle- 
minges that on foot a little afore had discomfited the pour of 
France at Courtray.”) The parting advice attributed to him 
by Fordun is well known, 

“ Et quia misit manum suam ad fortia, previdit de communi modo 
bellandi quem inimici Angli non noverunt, sed et quem sui sequaces 
peroptime et experimentaliter didicerunt: Unde, 

Scotica sit guerra pedites, mons, mossica terra ; 
Sylve pro muris sint, arcus et hasta, securis. 
Per loca stricta greges munientur: plana per ignes 
Sic inflammentur ut ab hostibus evacuentur. 
Insidiz vigiles sint noctu vociferantes. 
Sic male turbati redient, velut ense fugati, 
Hostes pro certo ; sic rege docente Roberto.” 
Scottich: XII. 10. 

But Bruce had other motives for the new tactics than imita- 
tion of the Flemings. When he threw himself heart and soul 
into the struggle for his country, most of the great lords of 
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Scotland, the princely Dunbars and Strathernes, the powerful 
name of Cumin, with its three earls and thirty-two belted 
knights, as well as the majority of the Scotch baronage, had 
made their peace with Edward. On the other hand, the people 
were for independence and Bruce; and it was his plain policy to 
raise into importance that class which was then struggling into 
existence in every country of Christendom. To put arms in 
their hands was one step towards equalizing them with their old 
lords and superiors, and breaking down the prejudice so early 
and universally connected with gentility. The poverty of the 
country, now drained by war and oppression, and its natural 
features, as unsuitable for cavalry as for the evolutions of the 
chariots of the ancient Caledonians, equally pointed to the change. 
The borders still furnished an efficient force of active lancer 
cavalry, the Cossacks of Britain; and the Highlanders and isles- 
men were a useful archery, though never able to stand against 
the mighty bow of England. But henceforth the strength of 
the Scotch battle was in the phalanx of light-armed pikemen, 
composed of the burghers of the towns and the yeomen of the 
low country. When the Scots, under a leader in whom they 
had confidence, could be brought to practise their true policy of 
defensive war, no arms can be imagined—certainly none have been 
invented in modern warfare—more efficient for repelling the force 
against which they were principally used. The spears, six elns 
of “ regulation” length, being footed, as the phrase was, and 
gee row above row by the ranks of a deep column, like the 

ollow squares of Waterloo, presented a wall unapproachable by 
cavalry. 

But it was not only in arming the commons, that Bruce 
showed his sagacity and popular idee He encouraged and 
protected the free boroughs. He was the first sovereign who 
introduced their representatives into Parliament ; and when the 


| mighty exertions of the country compelled the king to apply 


for means to carry on the government, he did not use the com- 
mon resource of a feudal prince, the uncertain and unwilling aid 
of the vassals of the Crown, but threw himself boldly upon his 
Parliament for support. How nobly, and yet how constitution- 
ally the Scotch Parliament met his appea, is matter of trite his- 
tory. It is not less known how the Parliament at Arbroath re- 
plied to the Pope when he summoned them to acknowledge their 
subjection to England ; but we cannot refrain from giving an ex- 
tract from that remarkable letter : 

‘“‘ Our nation, under the protection of the See of Rome, lived hi- 
therto free and peaceful, until that mighty prince, Edward I., under 
the guise of a friend and ally, attacked our kingdom, then without a 
head, thinking no ill, and unaccustomed to wars and attacks. His 
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oppression, slaughters, violence, plunder, fires, imprisoning of pre- 
lates, burning of monasteries, spoiling and murdering of churchmen, 
and other enormities, which he exercised on our people, sparing nei- 
ther age nor sex, religion nor rank—no one could write nor fully 
understand, unless he had witnessed them. From these innumerable 
evils, through the assistance of Him who woundeth and maketh whole, 
we have been delivered by a valiant prince, king, and lord, our Lord 
Robert, who, for freeing his people and inheritance from the hands of 
their enemies, like another Maccabeus or Joshua, hath sustained with 
cheerful mind labour and grievances, starvation and all dangers ; Him, 
the divine disposition, the lawful succession according to our laws 
and customs which we will maintain to the death, and the due con- 
sent and assent of us all, have made our prince and king: And to him, 
as one by whom the people is saved, we are bound both by law and 
his merits, and we are willing, in all things, to adhere, in defence of 
our freedom. But if he stopped in his course, willing to subject us 
and our kingdom to the King of England or the English, we should 
immediately endeavour to expel him as our enemy, and the overthrower 
of his and of our right; and we should make another our king, to pro- 
vide for our defence. For, so long as a hundred remain alive, we 
never will submit in any manner to the dominion of the English. For 
not for glory, riches, or honours do we fight, but for liberty alone, 
which no good man abandons but with his life.”—(Acta Parl. Vol. i.) 


We venture to translate the document, because the language 
is not its chief merit; though a worthy schoolmaster of our ac- 
quaintance makes use of it with great advantage as a Latin les- 
son for his boys, and we honour him for his pen The com- 
mencement is disfigured by fables of national antiquity, a foll 
then in fashion ; but the body of the letter has a substance which 
makes any language classical. We know not who composed it. 
From intrinsic evidence, we should say Bruce himself had a hand 
in it, but whether penned by his Chancellor, the good Abbot Ber- 
nard, or dictated by the united prelates, barons, and commons of 
Scotland, it is equally remarkable. Similar expressions might be 
culled out of the pages of rhetorical historians, putting classical 
sentiments into the mouths of their imaginary heroes. But here 
is a real transaction of real men. Their names are familiar in 
our mouths as household words. Here are their seals of arms, 
earl, baron, knight, and squire. Many a Scotchman has got 
his first heraldry from the coat of his ancestor affixed to that 
letter. It is a genuine state paper, as authentic as any of the 
blue books “ ordered by the Riles of Commons to be printed.” 
And were these men not worthy of the freedom they gained ? 
To our mind, the letter of the Scotch Parliament to the Pope 
shows a developed nationality, a rational patriotism, an intense 
love of independence, which at that day were without parallel. 

Nor was it in statesmen and soldiers only, nor in public affairs 

VOL. VI. NO. XI. I 
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alone, that this national spirit was found. John Barbour, arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, was a historian and poet not unworthy to 
celebrate the war of Scotch independence and the deeds of Bruce, 
His work was long very popular in Scotland. It had gone 
through more than twenty editions. It was to be found in the 
cottage window along with books of devotion ; and it would have 
kept its ground against even Chambers’ Journal and the Penny 
Magazine, but for the singular misfortune of its lately falling into 
the hands of two learned editors, who vied with each other in 
rendering it unreadable. The edition of Pinkerton, 1790, is 
certainly the worst. He used a transcript made by an ignorant 
scribe, without himself collating any of the MSS. His readings 
are in general bad, and the notes with which he has loaded his 
pages contain an incredible quantity of errors and misrepresen- 
tations. But the edition of 1820, by Dr. Jamieson, the respec- 
table lexicographer, is scarcely more commendable. He professes 
to adhere, indeed, to one old manuscript with more than rea- 
sonable fidelity, and has thought himself bound to give all its 
manifest errors, and even to exaggerate the barbarous spelling 
of the original, where it was left in his discretion by the abbre- 
viated writing of the scribe. It was unfortunate that the editor 
should conceive it his duty to render a hitherto popular book 
unintelligible. He deciphered the MS. with difficulty, and he 
is singularly unimaginative in detecting its probable errors, 
while his notes shew him to have been altogether unprepared by 
previous study and reading for such an undertaking. By these, 
the latest and unreadable editions, filling the market, the fine 
old Scotch Odyssey has been banished from the book-shelf of 
the peasant, and is scarcely now read except as a book of histo- 
ered por 

Barbour, indeed, isno mean chronicler. Subsequent historians 
have borne testimony to his truth and skill of narration, Wyn- 
toun speaks of him as writing,— 


* In metre far mare vertuously 
Than I can think by my study.” 


And Fordun passed over the war of independence because it had 
been already treated by Barbour. But it is not as the recorder of 
passing events that the Archdeacon now chiefly attracts our notice. 
Ie gives us charming pictures of the manners and modes of 
thinking of Bruce and the brave men who followed him, outraged 
and hunted like beasts of prey, and as fierce in their turn, but re- 
verting readily to the decencies and charities of life. There is 
nothing more striking than his pictures of the love and_confi- 
dence that existed between the prince and his followers. If ever 
there was an age of chivalry it was then, when men fought 
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against all odds in a high and holy cause; not in the wars 
painted by Froissart, when a company of men-at-arms clad in 
iron loved to ride over thousands of the naked jacguerie. Bar- 
bour himself was full of patriotism and chivalry ; and how often 
of old must the heart of a soldier have beaten under the church- 
man’s gown! He celebrates feats of individual prowess and 
daring, as if he could have taken his share in them, and he luxu- 
riates in describing the splendid evolutions of troops preparing 
for or engaging in battle. 

After enumerating with much skill all the host which Edward 
poured upon Scotland at Bannockburn, both of England all that 
might bear arms, and— 


Of Gascoyne and of Almany, 

And the worthiest of Bretaigny. 

* * * 

All Wales also with him had he, 
And of Irland a gret menye, 

Of Poitou, Aquitaine, and Bayonne 
He had mony of great renowne ;” 


and describing the mighty army, with its baggage troops over- 
spreading all the land, he says men might see 


* Mony a worthie man and wight, 
And mony an armur gayly dight, 
And mony a sturdy stirring steed 
Arrayit intil rych wede ; 

Mony helmis and haberjowns, 
Sheldis, and speris, and penowns, 
And so mony a cumly knyght, 

That it seemid that into fyght 

Thai suld vencuis the world all hail.” 


Describing the march from Berwick,— 


* Both hills and valies helit thai (they hid) 
As the battails that were braid 
Departit, over the feldis raid, 
The sone was brycht and shyning cler, 
And armouris that burnyst wer 
Sa blomit with the sunnis beme 
That all the land was in a leme (blaze), 
Banners right fayrly flaming 
And pensils to the wynd waving, 
Sa fele ther wer of ser quentis, 
(So many there were of great quaintness), 
That it were gret slyght to devise.” 


On the other hand, Bruce reviews his troops, and finds them 
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“ of hardy countenance,” and he who “ knew him well” in such 
matter, rejoiced in their gallant bearing,— 


“ And thoucht that men of sa gret will, 
Giff thai wald set thair will thartil, 
Suld be full hard to win per-fay. 
And as he met them in the way 
He welcumit thaim with gladsum fare, 
Speking gud wordis here and there. 
And thai, that thair lord so mekely 
Saw welcum thaim, and so hamely, 
Joyful thai wer and thoucht that thai 
Aught well to put them till assay 
Of hard fechting or stalwart sture 
For to maynteynie his honour.” 


On Sunday in the morning they heard mass, and were shrived, 
many, 

“ That thoucht to die in that mellé, 
Or then to mak their cuntre free. 
To God for thair right prayit that. 
Thar dynit nane of thaim that day 
Bot, for the vigil of Sanct John, 
Thai fastit water and breid upon.” 


A number of admirable incidents serve as a prelude to the great 
battle—Douglas hastening to Randolph’s rescue when surrounded 
by the enemy, against the desire of the king, but stopping when 
he sees his friend likely to have the better 4 his own force, lest 
he might deprive him of some of the praise to be won—Bruce’s 
own encounter with Sir Henry de Bohun—the kneeling of the 
Scotch army, and the different inferences of the rash Edward 
and the veteran De Umphravil. 
* The Scottis men commounaly 

Knelyt all doune to God to pray, 

And a short prayer thar made they 

To God to help them in that fycht. 

And when the Inglis king had sycht 

Of thaim kneling, he said in hy, 

* Yon folk knel to ask mercy.’ 

Sir Ingraham said, ‘ Ye say suth now, 

Thai ask mercy, but nane at you.’” 

After this solemn note of preparation, the battle follows with 
good picturesque effect. The mighty host of England broken 
against the wall of Scotch spears, the crash of lances, the break- 
ing of armour, the confusion and slaughter, the grass red with 
blood, and the panic and flight, are given with some Homeric 

wer. Afterwards the conduct of the weak Edward, who 
allowed Sir Aymer de Valence to lead him away by his bridle- 
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rein, is contrasted very skilfully with the chivalry of Sir Giles 
de Argenteyn who might not flee, and spurred to meet death in 
battle, shouting his war-cry, “ De Argenté.” 
We owe to Barbour the earliest notices of popular Celtic 
oetry, of Gaul-Macmorni and Fingal, together with many 
N orman romances, the possession of which would now be above 
all price. But some of the pictures in which these are intro- 
duced, derive a higher interest from other sources. Almost at 
the lowest of Bruce’s fortunes, when his little band of faithful 
followers, Douglas, de la Hay, Campbell, and his brother Nigel, 
were joined by their ladies, 


“ That for leyle luff, and lawté, 
Wald partneris of thair painis be,” 


and were wandering in the hills of Perthshire, destitute of all 
necessaries and of food, Barbour describes Douglas, who is always 
his favourite hero, as very active in procuring it, sometimes ve- 
nison, sometimes fish, which he caught with “ gynnes,” and some- 
times making a foray into the low country for cattle. The kin 
was always their comforter, supporting them by his example, a 
cheering them with stories from history and romance. 


“ And fenyeit to mak better cher, 
Then he had matir to, be far ; 
For his causs geid fra ill to war.” 


At length the ladies’ strength quite failed, and it was resolved to 
send them for security, under the charge of Nigel Bruce, to 
Kildrummy. The king gave up the horses of his party for their 
service, and resolved that he and his followers should henceforth 
go on foot. 


“« The queyne, and all hyr cumpany, 
Lap on thair horss, and furth thai fare. 
Men mycht have sene wha had bene there, 
At leve takyng the ladyis grete 
And mak ther face with teris wet ; 
And knightis, for thar luffis sake, 
Bath sigh, and wep, and murnyng make ; 
Thai kissit thair luffis at thair partyng.” 


With such touches of gentleness does the old poet know to re- 
lieve his stern story of hardship and battle. 

Bruce was now making his way for Cantyre, where he was to 
spend the winter. On the journey they had to cross Loch-Lo- 
mond, and for that purpose, only one little boat, fit to carry three 
at a time, which had been sunk for hiding, was found by the in- 
defatigable James of Douglas. During the time that was con- 
sumed in crossing the lake, 
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“ The king, the whilis, meryly 
Red to thaim that war him by, 
Romanys of worthi Ferambrace, 
That worthily ourcummyn was, 
Throw the rycht douchty Olywer ; 
And how the Douse pairs wer 
Assegyt intill Egrymor, 

Whar King Lawyne lay thaim befor, 
With may thowsandis then I can say. 
* * * * 


The gud king apon this maner 
Comfortit thaim that war him nere; 
And maid thaim gamin and solace, 
Till that his folk all passit was.” 


Bruce in an address to his soldiers before battle tells them— 


“ He that dois for his cuntre 
Sall herberit in Hevin be.” 


Barbour’s impassioned apostrophe to freedom is not to be passed 
over, though more commonly quoted. 


* Ah fredome is a nobil thing! 
Fredome makis man to have liking (delight) 
Fredome all solace to man giffis 
He levis at ese, that freely levis. 
A nobil hart may have none ese, 
Na ellis noght that may him plese 
Gif fredome failyie; for fre liking 
Is yarnit (desired) our all other thing. 
Na he that ay has levit fre 
May nocht knaw weill the properte, 
The anger, na the wretchit dome 
That is couplit to foule thryldome. 
Bot gif he had assayit it, 
Than all per quer he suld it wit ; 

* And suld think fredome mare to pryse 
Than all the gold in warld that is.” 

We have dwelt so long upon the fine old poem because we 
think it deserves to be better known than it now is. It is a proud 
thing to have given a subject for such an odyssey, and to have 
had a poet worthy to celebrate it. 

The soul of Bruce did not revive in his son, and it was hard 
for the people to struggle without a leader against the power 
and art of the sovereigns of England. But the Scotch spirit 
cannot be said to have failed. In the worst of times, it shewed 
itself in the brief reply of the Parliament to the proposal of Edward 
for the union of the Crowns,—“ nunquam se velle consentire 
Anglicum super se regnare ;” and is apparent even in the son of 
the first Stewart being obliged to change his name from John 
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to avoid the evil omen and hateful recollections that were asso- 
ciated with the unhappy Balliol. 

It is something for a nation to have a common principle and 
feeling, even though it should be only detestation of its oppressors. 
An English war became actually a part of the policy of the State ; 
and the national love of independence henceforth took the shape 
of a cordial and hearty hatred of England and everything Eng- 
lish, which was destined long afterwards to contribute largely 
towards the most important events of our history. 

When Charles I. attempted to impose a liturgy upon Scot- 
land, detestation of the English source from which it emanated, 
and the English authority by which it was to be enforced, gave 
heat to the theological and doctrinal objections entertained to 
the service-book itself. Gillespy’s famous book, which elicited 
the first spark of the literary controversy that preceded an appeal 
to other arguments, was entitled the “ English-Popish Ceremo- 
nies Displayed.” Resistance to English rule was the patriotic 
principle of that age, and its effect on Scotland we are prepared 
for; but it is the most wonderful, and we may be allowed to say, 
the most providential fruit of such a feeling, that the Scotch 
movement, (to use the words of Mr. Hallam,) “ in its ultimate 
results, preserved the liberties, and overthrew the monarchy of 
England.”—Const. List. Eng., vol. ii. p. 465. 

It was to a more peaceful rivalry with England, that our coun- 
try even before the Union owed such great enterprises of foreign 
trade, as the Darien Scheme and the African Company—under- 
takings beyond her strength; the issue of which might have 
discouraged a different people. But unfortunate as they were, 
they planted in Scotland the seeds of that commercial spirit 
which has led in our own time to such a marvellous height of 
prosperity. 

It is difficult for one acquainted with Scotland only as it is, to 
carry the mind back to its state at the period preceding the 
Union. Our country then consisted of two great divisions, inha- 
bited by people of different race, and differing in language and 
manners. ‘The larger in surface, a range of mountain pastures, 
was held by Celts, possessing all the peculiarities of that people 
unmodified, and many of the common characteristics of pastoral 
and half-savage life—faithful, brave, hardy, patient of suffering, 
but constitutionally indolent, incapable of sustained exertion, 
and superstitiously averse to change. Difference of language 
severed them from the governing class; and the mass of this 
people recked little of political rights or national advantages. 
They had lived hitherto regardless of all law but the will of their 
chiefs, and knowing no patriotism beyond a passionate attachment 
to their native glens. The Scotch Celt has the courtesy of an 
ancient family, and a tinge of poetry inseparable from a shepherd 
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life among the mountains. The seeds of romance and poetry 
— lie deeper in his dreaming nature; but as a onal the 

ighlanders had never shewn any public spirit, properly so 
called, nor much capacity for letters or science, or mental exer- 
tion. In all political questions, this large portion of the people 
and its opinion were in fact to be eveltiel. 

Across the “ Highland Line” was a people differing in all 
respects from their northern neighbours, and much nearer akin 
to the “ auld enemies of England” than they were at all conscious 
of. The eastern and southern provinces, speaking generally the 
agricultural land of Scotland, including all its towns, has, for 
seven centuries, been occupied by a people of mixed Saxon, 
Flemish, and Danish blood; at any rate, of Teutonic race and 
language not to be mistaken, and with the hereditary features of 
their race. The Lowland Scot is frugal, patient of toil, cautious, 
yet not cowardly, nor devoid of enterprise, sober-minded, not 
— imaginative, but with a vein of romance capable of 

eing excited to the highest enthusiasm, and tenacious of his 
purpose to a degree of great obstinacy. In spite of local cireum- 
stances, this people had early taken a part in the intellectual 
struggle of Europe. A national system of schools had spread 
the benefit of education through all classes. They certainly were 
not eager or bustling politicians ; but in questions which they felt 
to affect their liberty or religion, no sok could be more zealous. 

At the period preceding the Union, the people of the Low- 
lands had no sympathy with their Highland countrymen. Aliens 
in blood and language, they regarded them only as lawless and 
dangerous neighbours. On the other hand, the old feud with Eng- 
ae had not been appeased, when Cromwell laid his heavy hand 
upon them; and themisgovernment of the two kings who succeeded 
him made the name of Englishman synonymous with injustice 
and oppression in Scotland. The result of the Darien expedition, 
in which a multitude of young Scotch adventurers perished 
miserably, had, of new, roused the passions of the whole people 
against England, and the tragedy of Glencoe had inspired some- 
thing of a national feeling of horror and indignation among the 
Highlanders. 

It is now a century and a half since the Union incorporated 
two countries which nature had joined, and the passions of 
men had so long put asunder. The measure was as unpopular 
at first as ever a subsequent Union has been in Ireland. It must 
always, indeed, with the most phlegmatic people, be irksome to 
suffer conjunction with a greater and richer state. It seemed as 
if an ancient kingdom, of no obscure history and literature, full 
of high memories, not decayed or barbarised, were about to lose its 
identity —its national existence, and be degraded into a province. 
Lord Belhaven, and the patriot party, denounced the measure in 
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the Scotch Parliament as a “ patricide”—worse than parricide ; 
and members who voted for the Government scheme, many of 
whom were bribed, were in great danger from the mob. ow 
the event has verified these predictions of evil may be best 
gathered from comparing the state of the country then and now. 

The best parts of Scotland were then poorly cultivated, pro- 
ducing scanty and precarious crops. There was no agricultural 
skill, no attention to stock, no capital nor energy among the far- 
mers; and among the lower add class, filth, rags, poverty tend- 
ing ever towards starvation. In the towns, a petty pedling trade, 
no manufactures, somewhat more of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, but (save in the capital) none of its elegancies or refine- 
ments. No means of communication, no roads, except between 
the great towns ; rarely bridges over the rivers ; no harbours but 
such as bountiful nature provided. 

Now, in every agricultural district, fields cultivated like gar- 
dens, sheep and cattle of choice breeds, crowded barn yards, and 
comfortable farm-houses, mark the progress of the farming class ; 
while smiling hamlets, not placed on the sweet village green and 
under the mighty trees of England, but substantial and cleanly, 
speak an industrious, comfortable, and contented peasantry. 
Bridges have been built over all our rivers, and good roads lead 
every where, even into the fastnesses of the hills. Gentlemen’s 
seats have been restored or created in immense numbers, and sur- 
rounded with ornamental culture ; while planting and draining, 
on a large scale, have not only produced their immediate advan- 
tages, but have greatly improved the general climate and healthi- 
ness of the country. 

It was to be expected that the towns and trading community 
would keep pace with the rural improvements ; but the rapid rise 
of Scotch commerce and manufactures, the progress of the towns 
in wealth, comfort, and civilization, has been rapid beyond all 
calculation or precedent. This flood of improvement has swept 
away, in a great measure, the barriers that divided the different 
races of Scotchmen. The Gael, seduced from his hills by the 
temptations of the trading towns, has half adopted the Saxon im- 
a while the Southern Scot has en to value the 

ighlander and his beautiful country. Commercial prosperity 
has gone far to obliterate the old invidious limits that separated 
the class of gentry from the trading classes. Society has been 
hurrying forward so fast as to lose sight of caste. 

We have got much from England besides wealth and an open- 
ing for enterprize. We have learned from her a respect for the 
laws and for order, and a purer standard of public and judicial 
conduct. We have benefited from contact with her freer insti- 
tutions and noble character; but without losing our national 


identity. In a century after the Union, the Scotch hatred to 
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“ the auld enemies of England,” and John Bull’s contempt for 
the name of Scot, had changed into mutual respect and the 
most wholesome rivalry and struggle for pre-eminence in com- 
merce, arts, and literature. Clanship has disappeared with its 
mischiefs and its virtues, but it has left, we think, some notable 
traces. Distant cousinship, neglected in other countries, is here 
had in remembrance, and forms a bond of many-linked kindness. 
The Scotch peasant of every district, but especially of the High- 
lands, often claims kindred with some family of rank; and his 
claim is not always sneered at. This begets a better feeling be- 
tween the different ranks of society, than, we fear, now exists 
in England; on one side, consideration and kindness; on the 
other, respect without servility. Our blue-bonnet may not have 
the sturdy independence of. the English yeoman, but he has 
more courtesy and respect for rank because he is better treated. 
The whipster is not of Scotch rearing who addresses the cottar 
with “ You, sir,” or speaks of our rustics as “ clods,” or by any 
newer equivalent designation. We believe such insolence is 
disappearing in England, but that country has a long, bad road 
to re-trace before even her rural districts can be happy in the 
old mutual confidence and respect of the rich man and the poor. 
We have said there was no love for England to smooth the 
working of the Union. Neither can it be said that since that 
event, our country has been dandled into life by partial or tender 
yovernment. As a part of the United Kingdom, Scotland has 
ait till lately much misgoverned, through the indifference and 
neglect of English statesmen, and the jobbing of Scotch sub- 
ordinates. There have been two considerable Rebellions, not 
originating in the old national feud, which yet threatened a war 
of races; the last of them suppressed with a ferocity that savoured 
of revenge for previous discomfiture. We have had faction and 
jobbing at home, and no want of those who blew up the flame of 
English prejudice against us. Over and through all these im- 
pediments, with no natural advantages of position, soil, or climate, 
Scotland has kecome prosperous and happy through the energy 
and prudence of her people, and by means of that national spirit 
which directed all individual acquisitions, all selfish gains, to feed 
the tide of national prosperity. Wherever, at the uttermost ends 
of the earth, an opening is found for enterprize, there, surely, a 
Scot is to be found, struggling with the foremost; and, when 
among the green recesses of our own hills, the traveller lights on 
a dwelling of more elegance than the neighbouring cottages, 
there some native, returned from the burning East, has fixed his 
rest, to spread kindness and comfort around him, and to lay his 
bones at last among his own people. 
The spirit is less fierce ; it runs in other channels ; but it flows 
as deep and strong as in the days of the old battle cry of “ In- 
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dependence.” It has imbued our poetry, our whole literature, 
our music. From the days of Barbour, the songs of our hills 
and glens had turned upon subjects that excited the national 
feeling. The Archdeacon, speaking of an exploit of Sir John 
Soulis in Eskdale, says, he needed not describe it, for it is the 
subject of a popular ballad :— 


“ Young wemen, when thai will play, 
Syng it amang thaim ilka day ;” 


That ballad poetry, mixed with the gentler strains of Scotch 
pastoral, and with music as peculiar, has given to Scotchmen a 
bond of united feeling which time and distance cannot destroy. 

A writer of the sixteenth century relates, how an English 
gentleman travelling in Palestine, not far from Jerusalem, as he 
passed through a country town, heard a woman, who was sitting 
at a door dandling her child, singing, “ Bothwell bank thou 
bloomest fair.” The gentleman hereat exceedingly wondered, 
and forthwith, in English, saluted the woman, who joyfully an- 
swered him, and said, she was right glad to see a gentleman of 
our isle, and told him that she was a Scotchwoman, and came 
first from Scotland to Venice, and from Venice thither, where 
her fortune was to be the wife of an officer under the Turk. 
( Verstegan’s Restitution of Decayed Intelligence. Antw., 1605.) 
The fountain is not exhausted nor the stream dried up. The 
men in whom the peculiar genius of Scotland has shewn itself 
with the greatest force are of our own time. Burns in one of his 
early letters writes : 


“ The appellation of a Scottish bard is by far my highest pride; to 
continue to deserve it is my most exalted ambition. Scottish scenes 
and Scottish story are the themes I could wish to sing. I have no 
dearer aim than to have it in my power to make leisurely pilgrimages 
through Caledonia ; to sit on the fields of her battles; to wander on 
the romantic banks of her rivers ; and to muse by the stately towers or 
venerable ruins, once the honoured abodes of her heroes.” 


He describes himself as “saying a fervent prayer for old Cale- 
donia over the hole in a blue whinstone where Robert de Bruce 
fixed his royal standard on the banks of Bannockburn,” and 
says in his own vehement way, “The story of Wallace poured a 
Scottish prejudice into my veins, which will boil along there till 
the floodgates of life shut in eternal rest.” 

Burns and Scott divide between them the field of the old un- 
named bards of Scotland. Burns was the heir of their sweet pas- 
torals and tender and melancholy love songs. Scott inherited 
undisputed dominion in the romantic and the historical ballad. 
But each brought something of his own that carried him far above 
the region of his predecessors. It is not only that Burns’s songs 
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have superseded the familiar time-honoured lays sung by the 
whole people. In his “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” in his “Tam 
O’Shanter,” and other poems, he has thrown a poetical halo 
around the national character, and fixed an ideal of Scotch rus- 
tic life which will raise it above vulgarity for ever. 

Scott says somewhere, that he was the first traveller that ever 
entered the remote district of Liddisdale in a wheel carriage. 
He was then collecting the materials of his Border Minstrelsy, 
and anxious to preserve the traditions of his beloved country. 
On passing lately through that district, we were assured that the 
old border traditions of Liddisdale are rapidly disappearing be- 
fore the romantic fictions of Scott himself; and the glens and 
streams formerly remembered for the scene of some actual moss- 
ot te. foray, are now associated with the “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” or the adventures of Dandie Dinmont and Meg Mer- 
rilees. All who have visited Loch Katrine—and who has not ? 
know that it is the same there, and that the boatmen on the lake, 
instead of chaunting a Highland legend, shew you the scene of 
the stag hunt—the place where died the “ gallant grey,” and 
the path by which Fitz James climbed into sight of the lake ; 
while the beautiful islet that once rejoiced in a hard Gaelic name 
is now known only as “ Ellen’s Isle.” 

These are the witcheries of genius; but it is a genius national 
in its essence, and heightening and spreading its nationality ; it 
comprehends all classes, it makes itself felt by the most unim- 
pressible ; it affords a common ground for the most worldly and 
the most imaginative; for the utilitarian politician, and the 
poet in his finest frenzy. Harry Dundas and Robert Burns 
— meet there and feel for once alike. 

"we seem to have kept out of view the other side of the pic- 
ture—the national faults and prejudices of Scotland, it is not that 
we do not see and feel them. No one is so well aware of them 
as a countryman. The caricatures of Smollett, Scott, and Miss 
Ferrier are not less severe than those of Churchill and Foote ; 
and they are truer to nature. But it is not for our present ob- 
ject to dwell upon our national foibles. They are as nothing, 
we say it with all humility, when compared with the benefits 
that we derive from our nationality. 

The question of the ancient indenters of Scotland, which 
once shook two nations, is now a matter simply of antiquarian 
curiosity. Dr. Lingard and Sir Francis Palgrave may be right 
or wrong in their constitutional view ; we do not much care. C- 
cording to our notion, our countrymen best proved their claim 
to independence by showing they were worthy of it. We would 
not willingly lose the memory of that independence, and of the 
Pei to defend it, because it seems to us to have been the 
foundation of what is best in the national character and genius. 
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Art. VI.—1. Notice sur le Speculum humane Salvationis. Par 
J. Marie GuicHarp. Paris, 1840. 8vo. 

2. La plus ancienne Gravure connue avec une date. Mémoire par 
le Baron de REIFFENBERG, de [Institut de France, Présenté 
dans la séance du 7 Mai 1845. 4to. 

3. Opinion @un Bibliophile sur 7 Estampe de 1418 conservée & la 
Bibliothéque Royale de Bruxelles. Par M. J. A. C. Bruxelles, 
1846. to. 

4. Quelques Mots sur la Gravure au Millésime de 1418. Par C. 
D. B. Bruxelles, 1846. 4to. 


THERE is a natural tendency in the mind of man to endeavour 
to eternize, a restless activity that leads him to reproduce, his 
mimic effort at creation. Hastening on to corruption and decay, 
fain would he leave behind him some memento of his conte 

assage, or preserve the image of something loved or admired. 
n default of these two incentives, if not in conjunction with 
them, the insatiable desire to materialize the workings of his 
brain is ever active. The different branches of the fine arts are 
but so many various modes of embodying thought and feeling, 
dressing them up in a form appropriated to the infinite diversity 
of sae "oman Some individuals are more susceptible to im- 
pressions from mind as conveyed by words, others seek rather 
the medium of music, and others of painting. This latter art 
forms one of many that may alike be classed as appertaining to 
the science of delineation in general. 

To us all things in this world are more or less valuable, ac- 
cording as they more or less embody that complex idea called 
mind. But each manifestation of mind is important, first in its 
own particular sphere, and then as forming part of a great whole ; 
moreover, each one has its peculiar advantage or utility. A 
simple nig ge | oft-times conveys a more accurate representation 
than can be effected by painting. Engraving, which certainly 
cannot compete with painting, wanting the beauty of colouring, 
nor even with drawing for softness of expression, yet offers in 
some =p ened cng advantages over those two branches of 
art. It reproduces to an infinite numerical amount the compo- 
sitions of those able masters in the art of design who enrich the 
age in which they live with the productions of their genius, En- 
graving multiplies the workings of talent; it contributes to dif- 
fuse a general taste for art, by presenting the cheap acquisition 
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of prints to those whose fortunes would not permit them to 
indulge a love for fine pictures. 

The date of this useful invention is wholly unknown, and its 
early progress remains wrapt in obscurity; yet may we be sure 
that the art of engraving forms, in some rude manner, prevailed 
at the remotest period of time. The love of imitation, so natural 
to the human breast, prompted a rough attempt at portraying an 
object that struck the fancy, of tracing upon the sand some frail 
and fleeting manifestation of thought. Then arose the desire of 
retaining these impressions, and then of multiplying copies of 
them. 

It is not alone as an abstract history of art that the study of 
engraving becomes interesting ; we may also pry into its early 
records, as into a store-house filled with the ideas and sentiments 
of another age. A curious no less than an instructive spectacle 
is presented to us, when we mark the various — to which 
it was at different times applied, the arts to which it gave rise, 
and how amid so many changes it has pursued its course through 
centuries down to our time. 

We may comprise all the various branches of this art in three 
te divisions: 1. Engraving in hollow or upon metal. 2. 

ngraving in relief whether upon wood or upon metal. 3. En- 
graving in bas-relief, or of medals and fine stones. Under the 
division of engraving in relief are comprised,—1. Engraving on 
wood with a single block. 2. Engraving on wood with two or 
more blocks, or engraving in chiaro-oscuro. 3. Engraving in 
relief upon copper or upon steel. 

The three branches we have mentioned, each of which par- 
takes more or less of the nature of sculpture, carving, and chas- 
ing, belong to the most remote antiquity. The Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans engraved upon stone and upon metal. 
This art existed even among the Hebrews, a people little given 
to the fine arts; the cap of their high-priest was decorated with 
a plate of gold on which the name of God, Jehovah, was traced. 
Moses frequently makes use of the words engraving and to engrave. 
But, as M.M. Bartsch and Duchesne have observed, there is a 
wide difference between the term engraving as applied by the 
ancients, and the sarne term in the more complicated sense in 
which we understand it; although modern invention has only 
refined upon the primitive art, not substituted another in its stead. 
Engraving has not been discovered of later centuries; but im- 
proving upon a foundation already laid, the more important art 
of multiplying copies of engravings has been superadded. 

There is every reason to believe that printing from wooden 
blocks prevailed among the Indians at the very earliest period of 
their history to which we have any clue. Then, as now, they 
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contrived to ornament their bodies by means of instruments on 
which were engraven in relief flowers, shells, or figures relative 
to their religion.* Herodotus, Strabo, Arrian, and others, men- 
tion the gaudy-coloured stuffs manufactured by the Indians, 
under the name of painted or flowered tissues. Now, it is well 
known that the Indians at the present day still continue to prac- 
tise a rude method of printing their manufactures from wooden 
blocks. No record exists to indicate when this custom was first 
introduced among them, and be it remembered that the Hindoos 
more than any other race of men, pertinaciously cling to the 
customs and traditions of their ancestors. We find on their 
printed manufactures the same flowers and figures of animals 
mentioned by ancient authors, sometimes diversified, as was also 
the case in olden time, with representations of their religious 
worship. Their designs still retain the same imperfection, their 
impressions are still executed at a single stroke, or enriched with 
but a slight number of hatchings. How natural, then, to con- 
clude that the process now used in the production of their painted 
or printed manufactures, is the same as that formerly employed 
for similar purposes. 

The art of printing stuffs has prevailed in China from time 
immemorial, and the Chinese themselves are of opinion that this 
custom led the way amongst them to printing of books.t Some 
historians assert that printed books existed in China 300 years 
before Christ, that the art of block-printing already flourished 
under the reign of the celebrated Emperor Von Vang, upwards 
of eleven centuries before Christ. Palmer confidently speaks of 
this invention as having been known in China and Japan at 
least four centuries before it reached Europe. However this 
may be, it appears incontestable that the art of taking off im- 
pressions from wooden blocks was practised in China in the year 
A.D. 932. The process then employed to print books in that 
country was exactly similar to the method still in use. Each 
page was engraved in relief on a wooden block, one side only of 
the paper received an impression, which impression was made by 
means of two brushes. One brush was used to apply the colour 
to the block, and the other to rub the paper when laid upon the 
block until it had received the impression.{ European engravers 
of old followed nearly a similar process,§ and it is still employed 
by manufacturers of playing-cards. At the period of which we 





* Tieffenthaler, Géog. de |’Indoustan. 
++ Mémoires concernant les Chinois, vol. ii. p. 453. 
t Ricci, p. 19 and 20. Grosier, Suppl. & Histoire Générale de la Chine, par 
Moyriac de Mailla. Vol. xiii. p. 742. 
§ Eméric David, Traité sur la Gravure. 
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have been speaking the Chinese ornamented their books with 
prints also engraved on wood and in relief.* 

It is probable that the Egyptians, who sought to rival the 
beauty of Indian manufactures, carried home from the nations of 
the Ganges a knowledge of printing upon stuffs ; for Petronius 
speaking of their tissues, says that the Egyptians invented an 
abridgement of painting. Even after Syria had been overrun by 
the warlike Saracens, the towns of Damascus, Antioch, and Tyre 
still presented to the admiration of western travellers, precious 
remnants of antiquity, in the shape of their painted and printed 
stuffs. So late as the nineteenth century, we still find existing 
in the environs of Aleppo ended ene printed stufts 
called chafarcanis, which were formerly bought up in large quan- 
tities in the southern provinces of France.t 

It is inexplicable how wood-engraving, so long cultivated by 
the nations of the East, should have been for so many centuries 
neglected in Europe. Nor have we any evidence to prove whe- 
ther the practice of this art, when at last adopted, was imported 
from Asia, or the invention took place anew on our own conti- 
nent. There are probabilities in favour of the former hypothe- 
sis. The activity of Indian trade did not slacken during the 
middle ages; we find, on the contrary, that the printed stuffs of 
the East formed at that period an important branch of commerce 
with the Arabs, Italians, and inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
coasts in general, These tissues are constantly named in the 
accounts given by travellers between the 6th and 15th cen- 
turies. 

Still we cannot thence draw any positive conclusion that the 
introduction of these manufactures throughout Europe, ulti- 
mately led to the practice amongst us of taking off impressions 
from wood-engravings. No writer with whom we are acquainted, 
has ever mentioned engraving as a new art, and therefore we na- 
turally infer, that it must be more ancient than the period at which 
we can date the earliest record transmitted to us. Yet are the 
earliest specimens we possess so very rude and imperfect, as to 
afford abundant testimony that the art of engraving must then 
have been in its first stage of infancy. It is interesting to trace 
these primitive attempts. We find many proofs that os 
in relief prevailed in Europe during the middle ages. num- 
ber of seals, with names engraved in relief, still exist in the pri- 
vate collections of amateurs ; the ground part was hollowed out, 
and the letters, after being cut in relief, were covered over with 
some coloured substance, which, by means of pressure, was trans- 





* De Guignes. + Eméric David, Traité sur la Gravure. 
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ferred on stuff or upon paper. Schoolmasters sometimes em- 
ployed letters engraved in relief to teach their pupils to read ; 
illuminators sometimes made use of moulds to fori the outlines 
of capital letters in manuscripts, and afterwards shaded these 
lines by means of a painting brush. A similar process is em- 
ployed by the Indians in the production of their painted tis- 
sues ; the outlines are often printed and then filled up with the 
hand.* 

The early history of playing-cards is intimately connected 
with that of engraving ; these articles of amusement were at first, 
no doubt, designed and finished by the hand, as we may judge 
from the extravagant prices given for them; but when cards be- 
came cheaper, and their use more extended, how shall we ac- 
count for the fact otherwise than by supposing that engraving 
was applied to their manufacture? We find cards mentioned 
in the Trattato del Governo della famiglia di Sandro di Pipozzo, 
written about 1299, and also in the romance of Renart le Contre- 
fait, 1341. John I., King of Castile, prohibited the use of play- 
ing-cards in 1387, and hence we may infer that they formed at 
that period a common source of amusement. Ancient playing- 
cards were much larger and thicker than those now in use; 
Lanzi speaks of the cards found in the Durazzo cabinet, as hav- 
ing the figures represented upon a gold ground. He considers 
them to be the most ancient hitherto discovered, and imagines 
that they were first printed, and had the colours afterwards laid 
on by means of stencilling. M. Duchesne, on the other hand, 
does not entertain the opinion that playing-cards were engraved, 
and notwithstanding Ottley’s assertion respecting the small sum 
paid for them, affirms, that those which exist at the Royal Li- 
brary in Paris, and which are supposed to have been executed in 
1392, by the painter Jacquemin Gringonneur, were not en- 
graved from wood, but printed like the miniatures used for orna- 
menting manuscripts at that period. This bibliographer consi- 
ders the cards in the Durazzo cabinet, mentioned by Lanzi, to 
be less ancient than those preserved at the Royal Library in 
Paris. 

The first written document bearing direct reference to the art 
of wood-engraving, is a decree by the government of Venice, 
which the architect Temanza of that city, so well known for his 
antiquarian researches, and for his biographies of Venetian archi- 
tects and sculptors of the middle ages, and his lives of Sansovino, 
Palladio, and Scamozzi, disinterred from among the archives of 


* The Romans marked their bread, as is now done in Italy, with a stzmp. 
Their pottery also was marked with the maker’s name, impressed in the clay by a 
stamp. 
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the ancient corporation of Venetian painters, and communi- 
cated to the Count Algarotti. This decree, published in the 
Lettere Pittoriche, contains a favourable reply to a petition from 
the painters, praying the Venetian government to protect national 
industry, by prohibiting the introduction from foreign countries 
of playing-cards and printed figures (carte e figure stampade). 
The document in question bears the date of 1441, and proves 
that wood-engraving, whether as applied to playing-cards or to 
printed figures, formed then a staple part of Venetian industry, 
and was spread over Europe. 

The art of taking off prints from wooden blocks engraved in 
relief, is the style that earliest prevailed in Europe. We have 
every reason to believe that it was first applied to purposes of 
devotion, in the execution of figures of saints and subjects drawn 
from sacred history. The outlines were rudely printed, and then 
the whole was daubed over with colours in such a manner as 
to present to an ordinary observer the appearance of a bad 
picture. 

A recent discovery at Malines has put us in possession of a 
wood-cut, said to be dated 1418, thus establishing, if the date be 
me a priority of five years over the St. Christopher, in 

.ord Spencer’s collection, which had been hitherto classed as 
the earliest known print. In the month of October 1844, a 
cabaretier of Malines remarked an old print pasted inside the lid 
of a trunk, which he was about to destroy. M. de Noter, an 
architect belonging to the same city, was informed of the circum- 
stance, and he succeeded in putting together the fragments of 
the print which he imagined might prove valuable in the history 
of engraving. Having accomplished his task, he discovered the 
date of the year 1418, plainly visible on the print. M. de Noter 
immediately conveyed intelligence of the prize which accident 
had placed in his hands, to the Baron de Reitlenberg, conservator 
of the Royal Library in Brussels. This latter gentleman, who 
wrote the notice at the head of this article, purchased the print 
for the small sum of £20, and deposited it in the establishment 
over which he presides. 

The print, exactly 40 centimetres high, by 26} centimetres 
wide, has a yellowish tint ; it is torn in some places and worm- 
eaten in others. It consists of a simple outline, deeply impressed 
on the paper, and coloured over according to the custom of the 
time, but only the red paint with a little green and bistre re- 
main. The upper _ of the print is occupied by three busts of 
angels, holding each in either hand a crown of flowers. Two 
doves are flying beneath them. In the centre of a palisadoed 
circle, the Virgin, with the infant Jesus on her knee, is seated 
between two trees. On the right of the Virgin is St. Catherine, 
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with a sword and a wheel; near her shoulder a bird is perched. 
On the left of the Virgin is St. Barbara holding a tower. In 
front, to the right hand, St. Dorothy holds a nosegay and a 
basket of fruit; on the left is St. Margaret, with a cross and a 
book. 

All the figures are seated, and their heads encircled with the 
nimbus, as are all the figures of saints represented even by mo- 
dern painters. The hair of the Virgin is thrown back; that of 
the four saints streams over their shoulders. Four scrolls pre- 
sent their names in Gothic characters. The paper-mark is an 
anchor placed horizontally in the upper division of the leaf. In 
the middle, near the bottom, we find the date mccccxvim. In 
point of execution, this print is very tolerable, the composition is 
good, and the attitudes are easy and graceful. Without enter- 
ing into the question whether the date of this print be genuine 
or not, we cannot but notice a most striking resemblance between 
the gate and palisaded circle in the Brussels print, and the same 
objects in the first plate of a very beautiful copy of the Historia 
seu Providentia Virginis Mariz, now in the library of the British 
Museum. We do not pretend to assign a date to the Historia 
Virginis Mariz, but we feel little doubt that this and the Brus- 
sels print were executed nearly at the same time, and probably 
by the same artist. 

The St. Christopher, which before the discovery we have just 
mentioned, had long been considered as the earliest print bearing 
a date, was found by Heinecken in the Carthusian monastery of 
Buxheim, near Memmingen, one of the oldest convents in Ger- 
many. It is dated 1423, and was pasted inside the cover of an 
old Latin manuscript of the 15th century. It represents St. 
Christopher, bearing the infant Jesus across the sea; opposite 
the saint is a hermit holding up a lantern to light the way, and 
behind, a peasant with his back turned, carrying a sack and 
climbing the side of a mountain. This piece, of a folio size, is 
engraved from wood and coloured. The style of drawing is un 
doubtedly German. 

Pasted in the same old manuscript is another wood-print re- 
presenting the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, and this print, 
says Ottley, is evidently by the same hand as that which pro- 
duced the St. Christopher. Many engravings of a like nature 
are to be found in the ancient German convents, the monks hav- 
ing preserved them in the few books that constituted their libra- 
ries at that period, by pasting them inside the covers. Two re- 
markable specimens of this kind are now in the British Museum : 
one, 154 inches high by 11 inches wide, representing the seven 
ages of man, with the wheel of fortune in the centre. The other, 
occupying half the opposite cover, containing the Virgin Mary 
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and infant Jesus, between St. Joachim and St. Anne. Another 
old print of a quarto size, represents the Martyrdom of St. Se- 
bastian. It is dated 1437, and was discovered in the Abbey of 
St. Blasius, in the Black Forest. 

It has generally been supposed that the Low Countries do not 
furnish any great number of early wood-cuts: but a suspicion is 
beginning to arise that due honour, in this respect, has not been 
paid to the Dutch and Flemish artists. 

One of the most ancient specimens of Dutch engravings bears 
the inscription, “ Gheprint t Antwerpen by my Phillery de fi- 
gursnider.” The subject represents two soldiers standing, and a 
woman seated with a dog on her knees. This print belongs to 
the 15th century. At the commencement of the 16th century 
flourished the celebrated wood-engravers, Jan Walther van 
Assen of Amsterdam, and Peter Coech van Aelst in Flanders. 
They were nearly contemporary with the famous Lucas van 
Leyden. 

M. Duchesne mentions a St. Bernard as having been probably 
engraved in France by Bernard Milnet in 1454. The extraor- 
dinary style of this wood-cut classes it as the production of the 
same hand which executed a St. George and a St. Catherine, 
without dates, and also a Virgin holding the Infant Jesus, like- 
wise without date, but bearing the name of Bernard Milnet. 
The discovery of this latter piece is due to Mr. Hill of Manches- 
ter, and we know not where it is now to be found, but the three 
other engravings of that ancient master are preserved at the 
Royal Library in Paris, where they only arrived during the last 
few years. We may conclude the St. Bernard to be a French 
production, as well from the French termination of the artist’s 
surname as from his Christian name of Bernard, which belongs 
to a native saint of France, among the most honoured in that 
country. The print of the St. Bernard was discovered about 
the year 1800, in the environs of Mayence, by M. Maugerard, 
then commissary for the French Government in the departments 
beyond the Rhine. The St. Catherine was brought eee Ger- 
many in 1816 by Mr. Dibdin. M. Duchesne, to whom we are 
indebted for the classification of the works of Bernard Milnet, 
found the St. George in England, it then belonged to an ama- 
teur who had received it from France some years previously, 
and who ceded it in 1824 to the Royal Library in Paris. 

In the commencement of the 15th century, the Dutch and 
Germans began to illustrate their prints with texts engraved un- 
derneath by means of wooden blocks; and this system, applied to 
the production of words and sentences, led the way to printing 
with moveable characters, and so on to the invention of cast 
metal types. But even after the great discovery of typography, 
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xylographic books continued for some time to appear, on account 
of the smaller expense necessary to their composition. Indeed, 
xylography flourished during nearly the whole of the 15th cen- 
tury. Sai books have all essentially a popular cha- 
racter, and were produced for popular instruction and popular 
use. The authors, far from discussing learned subjects, evidently 
wrote either for the ignorant crowd, or for poor priests, who 
wished to procure a extracts at a low price, and their 
productions, consequently, consisted for the most part of passages 
from the Scriptures, or some celebrated moral discourse made 
intelligible by the agency of pictures. No gilded miniatures 
ornament these books, the ink is of a common yellowish tint, and 
the images are mostly, not always, coarsely painted over. This 
painting is far from adding to the beauty of the print, and hence 
those are most prized which are free from it. In France, writers 
who published xylographic works were called Expositors. We 
learn this from a small volume published by Raoul de Montfignet 
in 1485, and called Leaposicion de loraison dominicale. 

Unfortunately, the authors of the wood-cuts termed block- 
books, have not transmitted to us their names, or the period at 
which they lived; we are therefore obliged to conjecture the 
latter through endeavours to ascertain the school to which they 
belong. Those ancient block-books that display the greatest 
ability, and which appear undoubtedly to belong to the early 
schools of Holland and Flanders, are: the Biblia Pauperum, the 
ITistoria seu Providentia Virginis Marie ex Cantico Canticorum, 
the Speculum Humane Salvationis, and the Temptationes demonis. 

The Biblia Pauperum is a small folio book, of forty leaves, 
containing as many wood-cuts that represent the principal stories 
of the Old and New Testament; they are printed by means of 
friction from engraved blocks, on one side of the paper only. 
According to Heinecken, four editions of the Biblia Pauperum, 
in forty | kecden as we have said, and with a Latin text, are 
correct copies of each other, while another edition, with ten more 
prints, differs also in the composition of the subjects, which ap- 
asd to have been designed by a very inferior artist. ‘They are, 

1owever, says Ottley, most carefully engraved. Heinecken men- 
tions one only copy of this edition preserved in the Convent of 
Wolfenbiittel. 

There exist two other editions of the Biblia Pauperum, with 
the text printed in moveable characters, one in the German and 
the other in the Latin language. They are reckoned among the 
very early specimens of books printed on both sides of the page 
with metal types, and ornamented with wood-cuts ; having been 
issued from the press of Albrecht Pfister at Bamberg, about the 
year 1462. 
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The original design of this Biblia appears to date from a very 
remote period. Heinecken describes a manuscript of it as be- 
longing to the 14th century. In the Royal Library at Hanover 
is an edition with these words: S. Ansgarius est autor hujus libri. 
G. E. Lessing, however, has raised a most curious and interest- 
ing question as to the origin of this work. He says in his “ Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur, Beytr. II.” p. 319, that while perusing 
Martin Cursius’s account of the Counts of Calv in Wegelius’s 
Thesaurus Rerum Suevicarum, he met with the following pas- 
sage, — 

“ Cocterum sicut ipsum Hirsaugie templum intra sese leucophzis 
imaginibus Veteris et Novi Testamenti Romanorumque Imperatorum 
pictum est, ita etiam Monasterii Perestylium iconibus artificio in xl. 
fenestro encausto exornatum est: iisque ternis (sicut et pulcherrimo 
salientium aquarum fonte) ternis inquam imaginibus eleganter decora- 
tum est: nempe ita ut in medio cujusque fenestre cernatur historia 
aliqua Novi Testamenti . . . . atque media fenestre ex Veteri 
Testamento typus appareat aut historia typica cum predictionibus 
prophetarum de Christo.” 


Struck with the extraordinary resemblance this description bore 
to the Biblia Pauperum, he immediately instituted a search 


for further particulars, and at length succeeded in discovering a 
MS. account of the Abbey of Hirschau, written by Johann Par- 
simonius in 1574, ee among other things, a minute de- 


scription of the forty windows of the Abbey cloisters, with 
drawings of the first and last, from which it appeared, that the 
subjects ——— on the windows, and in the Biblia Pau- 
perum, and the order in which they occur, were exactly the 
same. His next task was that of tracing the age of the windows, 
but in this he was not so successful, being unable to carry it 
further back than the year 1491. He argues, however, strongly 
in favour of the presumption, that the book was copied from the 
painted glass, and adduces, among other arguments, the form in 
which the engraved subject is represented—being precisely that 
of a large window separated into three compartments: unfortu- 
nately the Abbey was destroyed by the French in 1692. 
Notwithstanding all this however, we cannot arrive at any 
definite conclusion as to the time at which the Biblia Pauperum 
first appeared ; the four editions, copies of each other, are much 
more ancient than the one containing ten additional prints, which 
Ottley supposes to belong to the Low Countries or to Holland, 
and which. according to him, date at least as early as 1420. 
Supposing the date assigned to the Brussels print to be correct, 
this latter conjecture by Ottley may not be far from the truth— 
but we must enter our protest against the limited number of 
editions specified by bibliographers, our own inquiries having led 
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us to the conclusion that this number is very far below the reality. 
The British Museum possesses no less than three editions of this 
once popular manual of devotion: viz., two in the Library, one 
of which is in Latin, and corresponds with that described by 
Heinecken as the second edition, the other in German, with the 
date 1475. This copy is remarkable for having signatures in 
the centre of the leaf, so that when the work is in quires or ga- 
therings the signatures cannot be perceived. The third copy is 
in the collection of prints, and is remarkable for the superior 
beauty of its execution. 

The Canticum Canticorum isa small folio volume, composed 
of thirty-two subjects taken from the book of Canticles, and 
printed two on each leaf, from engraved wooden blocks, on one 
side of the paper only. Passages of text, engraved in large 
characters, cover scrolls that are placed here and there amongst 
the figures. This singular work has great merit, being vastly 
superior to the generality of similar productions. The figures 
are light and graceful, and the text extremely clear. 

There are two editions of the Canticum, the first commonly 
considered to be of Dutch, and the second of German origin. 
It must be observed, however, that although the so-called Dutch 
edition is certainly different from that assigned to Germany, it 
resembles it most closely (one being undoubtedly copied from 
the other) ; neither is there any Dutch about it, with the excep- 
tion of a title placed at the head of the first print, and occupy- 
ing one line, as follows :—‘ Dit is die voersienicheit va Marié 
der mod godes En is geheté in latij catic.” It has been asserted 
that this line is a forgery, and there is a copy without it in the 
library of Earl Spencer. There is, however, one with it in the 
library of the British Museum ; and we are by no means disposed 
to admit that it was a subsequent addition, particularly as we 
are of opinion that there could be no sufficient object for such a 
deception, its presence adding very little to the evidence of pater- 
nity. Both may be Dutch or Flemish; but if that which 
Ottley calls the second edition be German, we think there is 
ereat ground to believe that the first is German also. The 
3ritish Museum also possesses a coloured copy of the edition 
known as the edition of Germany, called by Ottley the second, 
by Heinecken the first edition. The Royal Library at Paris 

ossesses a copy of a third edition, bearing the date of 1470. 
he Canticum, although less ancient, evidently belongs to the 
same school as the fifth edition of the Diblia Pauperum. 

The Speculum Humane Salvationis, or Speculum Figuratum, 
is of the same size as the two works we sae just described, 
and, like them, printed on one side of the paper only. Four or 
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five editions of the Speculum exist, in which the cuts are not 
copied from each other, but taken off from the same engraved 
blocks. There are also several other later editions, with figures 
designed and engraved in a much ruder style. The Speculum 
contains a moral tale relative to the redemption of the human 
race. The author, whose name is unknown to us, has borrowed 
both from Greek and Latin literature, and from the Old and New 
Testament, as likewise from the legends and popular traditions 
of the epoch in which he lived. This latter part is not the least 
interesting of the work. 

The manuscripts of the Speculum, when complete, contain 
45 chapters and 192 designs, whereas the early printed editions 
have only 58 cuts, or 116 designs. The volume, written upon 
two columns, and surmounted by wood-cuts, begins, in general, 
with a prologue and table of contents. The cuts are taken off 
by means of friction, with a brown tint in distemper; under each 
is an explanatory inscription in the Latin language. The first 
42 chapters are each composed of four subjects; the first is the 
principal subject, and the three following refer to it. The 43d, 
44th, and 45th chapters form a sort of supplement or appendix, 
which is wanting in most of the editions. ‘The 45 chapters of 
the Speculum, the prologue, and even the table of contents, are 
all written in prose Latin, with rythmical terminations which 
are constantly full and harmonious ; but the poet has neglected 
all rules of measure and quantity, while uncouth words and 
faulty constructions abound throughout the work. 

It is probable that the same wood-engraver presided at the 
execution of the different cuts contained in the Biblia Pauperum, 
the Canticum Canticorum, and the Speculum Salvationis. A 
great similitude to each other is observable in many of these 

rints; others again, vary as to execution, and would seem to 
indicate the production of different artists, while still retaining 
the same general spirit as presiding at the whole. We must, 
however, except the latter cuts of the Speculum, which, both for 
execution and design, are evidently the work of a different artist. 
The engravings are, for the most part, remarkably well executed, 
although not quite equal to those of the Canticum. 

There are several Datch and Latin editions of the Speculum. 
It was first* translated into French prose, in the year 1449, by 
Jehan Mielot, (or Miclot) prebendary of Lille, in Flanders, by 
order of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. The Royal 





* Guichar. Notice sur le Speculum Humane Salvationis. In this work, M. 
Guichard has brought together a great body of czrious and accurate information 
respecting this interesting block-book. 
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Library at Paris possesses a manuscript of this translation. 
Various French and German translations have at different times 
appeared; but it is worthy of note that there does not exist a 
single English, Spanish, or Italian copy of the Speculum. 
The Yemptationes Demonis is the largest specimen of block 
rinting with which we are acquainted, measuring 164 inches in 
freight by 104 inches broad. To the greater number of biblio- 
graphers it is altogether unknown, neither are we aware of any 
other copy than that now in the library of the British Museum. 
It consists of a single sheet or broadside, printed on one side, 
with the following title :—“ Incipiunt temptationes demonis temp- 
tantis hominem de septem peccatis mortalibus et eorum rainis. 
Et statim sequitur defensio boni Angeli custodis hominis contra 
hec sacram scripturam allegantis.” There are only three figures 
on this block, viz., the devil with his hook, the man tempted, 
and the good angel defending him. The text commences with 
the seven deadly sins, against which are placed the texts of Scrip- 
ture applicable to them, and the references to the passages in 
the Bibl . Then follow the deadly sins in order, against each of 
which are placed the eight branches or sins resulting from it, and 
opposite to each of these branches the text of Scripture particu- 
larly bearing upon it, with the references to the passages. The 
whole is surrounded by a border composed of three lines. The 
two inner lines on the left hand side, and along the top, and the 
two outer lines on the right hand side, and along the bottom, 
are shaded by means of single oblique lines.* 





* The first mention of this block impression occurs in Scriverius’s Laure-crans 
coor Laurens Coster, printed at Harlem in 1628. The author says, p. 98—“ [ have 
also seen certain Tentationes Demohis . . . . in Latin, in rough and coarsely 
cut characters, printed on a sheet of paper in plano, or patente, as it is termed. 
The work is clumsy, but in it the first rudiments and efforts of the art, [printing] 
with the newly discovered printing ink, are perceptible not only by the eye but by 
the touch.” It may be inferred from the above, that Scriverins had mistaken 
what he was describing for an impression from moveable types. This statement 
is repeated, without comment, in the Latin translation of Scriverius’s work, by J.C. 
Wolff, published at Hamburg in 1740. The next notice of the Temptutiones is 
given by Koning in his Verhandeling over den Oorsprong des Boekdrukkunst, pub- 
lished at Harlem in the Letter en Oudheidkundige Verhandelingen can de Hollandsche 
Maatschappij der Wetenschappen te Haarlem, in 1816. Mr. Koning introduces it 
under his deseription ot the Ars Moriendi, of which he erroneously states it to be 
a leaf. He is more correct when he calls it unique. Had he not given a fac simile 
of the upper part, (much more clumsy, by the bye, than the original) we should 
have suspected that he had never seen it, but had taken it for granted that it 
formed a part of the Ars Moriendi, from the similarity of subject. Falkenstein, 
Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst, p. 60, takes up Koning’s error, and adds a second to 
it. He says—* The Temptations of Satan, inserted in Wilson’s Catalogue Raisonné 
of the Collection of Engravings of an Amateur, London, 1828, 4to, are not, as there 
stated, an independent xylographic production, but merely a sheet of the Dutch 
Ars Moriendi, mentioned by Koning, and which is also in the possession of Ren- 
dorp of Amsterdain.” At the time Koning wrote, it was, in fact, in the collection 
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To the same school from which the above works issued, 
although inferior in general merit, may be assigned the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John. Heinecken mentions six editions of this work : 
the first two consisting of forty-eight leaves, and the four others 
of fifty. Like all the block books previously described, with the 
exception of the Ars Moriendi, the impression is taken off on one 
side of the paper only, and by the agency of the rubber. Most 
of the leaves contain two subjects, and the figures are interspers- 
ed with long quotations from the Apocalypse. Two copies of 
this work are in the British Museum—one corresponding with 
Heinecken’s second edition, but wanting one leaf—the other per- 
fect, and, according to the same authority, of the fifth edition. 
This order of editions must of course be altogether conjectural ; 
but it has its value, in so far as it enables bibliographers to iden- 
tify their copies. 

The Ars Moriendi is generally supposed to have issued from 
the German school. Many editions exist at the present day, 
and the designs would appear to have been hardly less popular 
than those of the Biblia Pauperum. The work consists sometimes 
of eleven, sometimes of twelve plates, with letter-press—each plate 
representing alternately a sick man in bed, either tempted by 
devils to the commission of some one of the seven deadly sins, or 
defended by good angels. The soul finally issues visibly from the 
mouth of the sick man, and is received by attendant angels, 
while the devils utter exclamations of rage and defeat. Five 
editions of this work are in the British Museum. The first that 
we shall name does not strictly belong to this branch of our 
subject, being engraved on copper; we place it here, however, 
for the sake of keeping all the editions together. It consists of 
twelve plates, without letter press, 34 inches high by about 3 inches 
broad, each printed on one-half of a sheet of paper, the other half 
being left blank for the reception of the text. ‘The work of these 
plates closely resembles that of a master unknown, but supposed 
to be Flemish, and to have lived early in the second half of the 
fifteenth century. The second copy is a small quarto, contain- 
ing eleven prints, with the text in Latin—the whole printed 
from wood on both sides of the paper, in a fine brown ink, and 
supposed by Dibdin to be the first edition of the work. The 





of Mr. Rendorp ; but, at the sale of his effects in 1825, it was purchased by Mr. 
Thorpe, the bookseller of Piccadilly, and passed into the possession of Mr. Wilson; 
so that Wilson’s and Rendorp’s copy are one and the same. It afterwards became 
the property of Mr. White, a printseller of Brownlow Street, Holborn, and was by 
him sold to the British Museum in 1842. This print was known to Ottley, who 
had a very excellent fac simile in copper executed for the proposed continuation 
of his work on Engraving. The only known proof of this fae simile is also in 
the Museum. 
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third, also in Latin, containing eleven prints, is a small folio, 
printed on both sides of the paper from wood, apparently of Ger- 
man execution. Of the fourth, also consisting of eleven prints, 
the text, which is in Latin, is printed from metal type,—this 
edition was most probably executed at Cologne about the year 
1470. The fifth, also in Latin, and printed on both sides, is a 
much more modern edition, being printed from type at Nurem- 
berg by J. Weissenburger about the year 1504. It contains 
fourteen plates—one additional on the recto of the title-page, 
being repeated on the verso, and an additional plate being also 
added at the end. The eleven pictorial subjects which properly 
belong to this work, have been copied on a larger scale for the 
“ Art de bien vivre e bien mourir,” a totally different work 
from the Ars Moriendi, printed by Verard at Paris in the 
year 1492. 

From the period at which wood-engraving became connected, 
however slightly, with books, it naturally acquired greater ex- 
tension: and typography, substituted for the more tedious pro- 
cess of block-printing, soon diffused a greater taste for saline 
from one extremity of Europe to the other. We find a work,* 
entitled Meditationes Johannis de Turrecremata, published at 
Rome in 1467 ; it contains figures engraved from wood, and 
afterwards coloured. Another book called Roberti Valturii 
Opus de re militari, which appeared at Verona in 1472, is orna- 
mented with a great number of figures, warlike machines, forti- 
fications, &c. This work is extremely rare. The most ancient 
French book adorned with wood-cuts, hitherto known, which 
bears a date, was printed in 1482, but an edition of Les Quatre 
filz Aymon, printed at Lyons, it is believed, two or three years 
earlier than this, has a block print in the title-page, and also 
initial letters throughout the work, from wooden blocks, of most 
fantastic form, and extremely well executed.—(See Brunet, tit. 
Quatre filz Aymon.) In the sixteenth century, we find works 
appearing in France with the names of engravers affixed to their 

rints. P. Raefé ornamented with wood-cuts the cosmography 
of André Thevet, almoner to Catherine of Medicis. P. Woeiriot 
was at once a goldsmith and wood-engraver. Antoine Verard, 
Simon Vostre, Thielman Kerver, Gillet Hardouin, Jehan de la 
Roche, Philippe Pigouchet, Jehan Poitevin and others, printed 
in Paris many devotional books, in which the figures were en- 
graved with extreme delicacy. 

The art of engraving was brought into England along with that 
of printing. The early printers employed little wood-cuts for the 





* Lanzi, Storia Pittorica. 
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ornament of their publications. The first printed book bearing a 
a date, is the Game and Playe of the Chesse, by William Caxton, 
which appeared at Westminster in 1474, but is without any picto- 
rial illustration ; the second edition of this work, which appeared 
about six years afterwards, and the Mirrour of the World, which 
is dated in 1481, are both illustrated with wood-cuts, very coarsely 
executed. Caxton also printed several other works, illustrated with 
wood-engravings—such as the second edition of “ Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales,” “ The Fables of Zsop,” &c. Although wood- 
engraving in England never enjoyed great favour, succeeding 
printers continued to ornament their books with wood-cuts. The 
most considerable work of the kind which appeared, is one bear- 
ing the title of The Pastyme of People, printed about the year 
1529. It was compiled and printed by John Rastell, and con- 
tains many prints taken from wooden blocks; eighteen of these 
cuts represent the kings of England, and are executed in such a 
masterly style as to be attributed by some to Holbein. The pro- 
cess of wood-engraving underwent by degrees considerable im- 
provements. 

We will not enter into the many disquisitions that have been 
written, with the intention of assigning one or other particular 
country as the birth-place of engraving in Europe. The land of 
its origin is still obscure, and in the absence of all positive proof, 
we shall content ourselves, as we have hitherto done, with simply 
recording facts. Without deciding between the rival claims of 
Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands, we would remark, that to 
these two latter countries undoubtedly belongs the honour of 
having greatly perfected the art. The decree of Venice, 1441, 
fully demonstrates that the sale of prints formed then a branch 
of Italian commerce, while the productions of Dutch and Ger- 
man engravers of that period handed down to us, sufficiently 
point them out as successful rivals. 

The invention of chalcography forms an important era in the 
history of engraving, and the fame due to so great a refine- 
ment of art appears to be justly due to Maso or Tommaso Fini- 
guerra, a Florentine goldsmith. The discovery by the Abbé 
Zani in 1798, at the Royal Library in Paris, of the copy of the 
silver pax in niello, representing the coronation of the Virgin, 
and executed by Finiguerra in 1452 for the Florentine church 
of St. John, places this beyond the possibility of doubt, at least 
until some more ancient proof shall be brought to light. 

In the fifteenth century, the art of working in niello prevailed 
greatly throughout Italy, and especially among the goldsmiths 
of Florence. Vasari does not inform us when this species of 
handicraft was first discovered, but he speaks of Forzore, a 
goldsmith, who lived about 1330, as an excellent worker in 
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niello. Lessing (quoted by Ottley, p. 284,) mentions this branch 
of industry py Rom been cultivated in France in the seventh 
century. Engraving, niello, enamel, and chiselled or chased 
work, were so often united in the composition of one piece, that 
these different arts have frequently been confounded with each 
other. It is, however, certain that niello work, as we have 
already stated, enjoyed great favour in Italy during the fifteenth 
century, after which period it fell into disuse. 

Maso Finiguerra, whose father is conjectured to have been 
also a goldsmith, was born about 1410. It has been supposed 
that the desire of retaining memorials of his engravings on silver, 
first led Maso to endeavour to take off impressions from them 
ere he filled them up with niello.* Perhaps a more rational ex- 
planation would be the necessity of proving or trying the effect 
of his work before he filled up the incised parts. ‘To this end 
he employed two different processes; the first, by means of 
sulphur casts out of earthen moulds; the second, by printing 
on paper from the plate itself, by the application of a roller. 
Two authentic specimens of Maso’s sulphur casts still exist ; 
they are the impressions of the pax of the Assumption, doubt- 
less taken off by Maso before he completed that celebrated 
work with niello. Gori mentions having compared with the 
silver pax one of these sulphurs which afterwards passed into 
the hands of the Durazzo family. The other, and most finished, 
formed part of the Scratti cabinet, and is now in the British 
Museum. 

Bartsch has asserted that the print of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, belonging to the Royal Library at Paris, was taken from 
asulphur cast ; but M. Duchesne contends very earnestly that the 
piece in question must have been printed from an engraved metal 
ome and that every circumstance warrants the conclusion of its 

eing the first impression so produced, as well as that no other 
proof from the same plate exists. This pax, printed in 1452, 
formed part of the Abbé Marolle’s collection ; we are ignorant 
how it first found its way into France. At a later period, Fini- 
guerra engraved another pax representing the Virgin and the in- 
fant Jesus, surrounded by several figures of saints. A print of 
the same now belongs to the Duke of Saxe Teschen. 

Ottley is of opinion that many prints by Maso yet exist, and 
that their excellence alone causes them to be attributed to the 
hand of more modern engravers. MM. Lanzi, Ottley, and Du- 








* Niello is composed of silver, copper, and lead, in the proportion of one ounce 
of silver to two of copper and three of lead, the whole put in a vessel in a molten 
state, with burnt sulphur, and shaken until cold. The sulphur gives the black 
colour to the composition.—See “ Due trattati di B. Cellini, uno dell’oreficeria, &.” 
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chesne ascribe to Finiguerra the plate of the Adoration of the 
Magi, of which Zani saw two impressions. Maso’s invention must 
have spread with rapidity, for we find numerous proofs of works 
in niello executed at this period in every variety of style. It ap- 
pears that other goldsmiths adopted the practice of taking off 
impressions, which is an additional argument in favour of our 
notion, that workers in niello found it as necessary to prove their 
work in those days as engravers on copper or steel do at the pre- 
sent time. 

There also existed another kind of engravings on silver, not 
destined to be filled with niello, and which Lanzi styles lavori a 
grafito. Vasari informs us that the graver was employed in the 
execution of both, but the niello works necessarily required greater 
depth of incision. Proofs were also taken off from the davori a 
grajito by the early Italian goldsmiths. 

t is conjectured that about this time engravings were executed 
on pewter or some soft metallic compound, as well as upon silver. 
Plates of larger dimensions then came into use, and the subject, 
often accompanied with an inscription, was engraved on the plate 
in a reverse direction, so as to produce the print in a proper man- 
ner. The augmented size of the plate forced engravers to resort 
to the practice of fastening their works with small nails on some 
flat surface, a custom which prevailed even to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Finiguerra’s use of the roller was succeeded by the dis- 
covery of the printing press. The proofs taken from works in 
niello gradually led the way to engraving for the —— purpose 
of impression, thereby applying to metal what had hitherto been 

ractised on wood alone. Widely different was the process em- 
ployed and the tools used for engraving upon wood and engraving 
upon copper, but the effect produced is closely similar, and, not- 
withstanding the technical discrepancies, it is highly probable that 
the knowledge of wood engraving greatly facilitated the transi- 
tion of the goldsmith’s art from engraving in niello to the execu- 
tion of incised designs for the purpose of producing representations 
on paper; the wood engraver and the goldsmith united to form 
the modern chalcographer. 

Baccio Baldini, also a Florentine goldsmith, followed in the 
footsteps of Maso, but he executed few original compositions, 
devoting himself chiefly to copying the works of other mas- 
ters. The three prints in the Monte Santo di Dio, supposed 
to have been executed in 1477, are generally ascribed to 
him. In 1481, an edition of Dante was published at Flo- 
rence, with twenty vignettes by Baldini. The copies having 
the whole twenty plates are of the greatest rarity. ‘The two first 
only of these vignettes being printed upon the book itself, are 
generally alone found in the volume ; the others taken off sepa- 
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rately, have been since pasted upon the vacant places reserved for 
them in the text. The library of the British Museum possesses 
three copies of this magnificent edition ; one in the royal collec- 
tion, containing only the second print, the first having been cut 
off to make room for the arms of a former possessor, consul 
Smith; the second in the Cracherode Library, containing nine 
prints, unequalled for the fineness of their condition; but the 
third, a duplicate of the second, and printed on the book ; and the 
third copy, recently acquired, containing the twenty plates. Bal- 
dini likewise executed engravings for almanacks, which style of 
print had hitherto been produced by means of wooden blocks. 

A book of medicine by Pietro d’Albano was printed at Milan 
in 1472; in this work, the initial of the word unum is taken from 
a metal plate engraved with the letter y, but the tail is cut off so 
as to leave only the letter u. This plate belonged to the gro- 
tesque — printed in Germany by the unknown master of 
1466. There exists an edition of Ptolemy’s geography with 
twenty-six maps, printed at Bologna, and bearing the date of 
mccccLxu. ‘This date, however, is clearly erroneous; and al- 
though we do not agree with those who would supply the place 
of the first I by an L, and thus read 1491, we have no doubt that 
the date ought to be either 1482, or, at the earliest, 1472. 

Many engravers arose to rival Maso’s renown: Antonio Poilaj- 
uolo surpassed him for the accuracy with which he delineated 
the anatomy of the human frame, but he never could attain to 
Finiguerra’s delicacy of touch and purity of style. Andrea Man- 
tegna, who has often been considered as the inventor of chalco- 
graphy, engraved with much spirit ; none of his plates are dated, 
so that it is difficult to assign ; 0a to any fixed period, but it ap- 


pears probable that he commenced his career at an early age. He 
engraved nine plates of the Triumphs of Cesar from his own 
cartoons now at Hampton Court. Mantegna died in 1505, 
having attained his seventy-fifth year. Ottley speaks of him as 
being probably the first publisher of — for sale. Then 


it was that engraving began to be considered as an art in itself, 
no longer to be occasionally exercised by goldsmiths, &c., but by 
persons exclusively devoted to its study. About the same period, 
engravers adopted the practice of signing their works, in order to 
—— to themselves that fame which was the just reward of 
their labours. 

Mare Antonio Raimondi, who was born at Bologna about 
1488, and who too was in his early years intended for a gold- 
smith, created a school of engraving at Rome under the auspices 
of Raphael. Students of all nations flocked to him for instruc- 
tion, and amongst them were some of the pupils of Albert Durer. 
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His most celebrated pupils are Agostino Veregiano, and Marco di 
Ravenna. It was Mare Antonio who counterfeited the mark of 
Albert Durer upon his copies of seventeen woodcuts representing 
the life of the Madonna by that artist. Durer appealed for redress 
to the Venetian government; Raimondi was prohibited from 
using the mark in future, and ordered to remove it from those 
to which he had attached it. It has been conjectured that 

{arc Antonio was sometimes assisted by Raphael himself in his 
beautiful engravings of that great master’s works. Ottley affirms 
that this superintendence is peculiarly visible in the print of the 
Judgment of Paris and the Adam and Eve. Marc Antonio’s va- 
rious compositions display great irregularity of style, yet some of 
his prints still remain unsurpassed for correctness and purity of 
outline, for delicacy and truth of expression. The very imperfect 
press used by this celebrated engraver is preserved at Bologna as 
a precious relic. 

About the period at which Marc Antonio flourished, the use 
of copper plates for engraving was first introduced. Hitherto 
as we have said, silver, pewter, and brass had been successively 
employed. Of late years, engravers have introduced the use of 
steel instead of copper plates ; because, from the former, 20,000 
copies can be readily taken off, while the latter do not admit of 
more than 3000 or 4000, and that not without having the plate 
frequently retouched. 

he invention of the chiaro-oscuro method of engraving has 
been ascribed to different artists. Some writers claim the dis- 
covery for Parmigiano, others for Hugo da Carpi, of which 
latter number is Affo,—“ Vita del pittore F. Mazzola,” p. 62,— 
who quotes the authority of Vasari; others again, for Burgmair 
or Lucas Cranach. However this may be, there exists a great 
difference between the German and Italian engravings in this 
style. Burgmair and Cranach, who both flourished in the 15th 
century, engraved the outlines and deep shadows upon copper, 
the impression, after being taken off, was tinted over by means of 
a single block of wood, having those parts hollowed out which 
were to be left white on the print. Hugo da Carpi, in the 16th 
century, cut the outlines on one block of wood, the dark shadows 
on a second, and the light shadows or half tint upon a third.* 
Sometimes the number of blocks was increased. Andrea An- 
dreani of Mantua carried this method of engraving to great per- 





* A singularly beautiful specimen of the use of several blocks is seen in the ini- 
tial B of the Mentz Psalter, in the editions of 1457and 1459. The letter is printed 
in green, red, and white, and from the excellence of the workmanship it is evident 
that the practice was not a novelty at this time. 
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fection. It afterwards fell into disuse, but was revived in France 
towards the year 1741, by Lesneur and others, who practised it 
with great success. The English artists Jackson and Kirkall did 
not show equal ability. The method employed in printing cotton 
and painted paper much resembles this style of engraving. 

We may name, among other eminent Italian engravers, Martin 
Rota, who particularly distinguished himself by the delicacy with 
which he handled the graver. His printof the Last Judgment, taken 
from Michelangiolo, evinces _ talent. The Mantuan family 
of Ghisi, for engravings on a large scale, deserve especial mention. 
Agostino Caracci, a disciple of Cornelius Cort, surpassed his 
justly celebrated master, and executed his prints so beautifully 
that one is at a loss whether most to admire the correctness of 
outline or the beauty of detail. His engravings for the Genoa 
edition of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, published in 1590, have 
caused that edition to be much sought after. This artist flourished 
towards the close of the 16th century. Cherubino Alberto of 
Borgo San Sepolcro, produced a vast number of engravings, and, 
amongst others, the beautiful friezes, painted by Polidoro Caldara, 
more known as Caravaggio, from the place of his birth, upon the 
facades of houses. Parmigiano distinguished himself for his 
manner of etching. Bartoli is celebrated for his engravings of 
the monuments of ancient Rome. The works of Stefano della 
Bella are regarded as models of perfection in miniature engray- 
ing.. B. Castiglione a Genoese, is to Italy, both as painter and 
engraver, what Rembrandt is to Holland. Among engravers of 
the 18th century, Marco Pitteri distinguished himself by his 
peculiar mode of employing short strokes, which gave to his 
works an air of great originality. We may also cite Perini, D. 
Cunego, G. Volpato, C. Tinti, R. Morghen, G. Ottaviani, and 
F. Bossi. 

We have not, of course, pretended to give a complete list of 
Italian engravers, far less have we entered into a detailed account 
of their compositions; to some even of the early artists their 
works can be assigned with a tolerable degree of accuracy, while, 
on the other hand, there exists a great variety of prints only dis- 
tinguished by ciphers or monograms. In general, however, 
ancient Italian prints are rare, and we may conclude that they 
never were taken off in great numbers. They may generally be 
recognised by the paleness of the ink employed in their composi- 
tion ; some of the oldest pieces wear a bluish tint, others, again, 
are coloured like bistre. Tle Germans, on the contrary, used 
ink remarkable for its brilliancy and blackness. 

If from the Italian we turn to the German and Dutch schools, 
we shall perceive that the same obscurity surrounds the works of 
their early artists. Bartsch commences his list with the account 
VOL. VI. NO. XI. L 
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of an engraver who is generally known under the denomination 
of the master of 1466.* Some of the early pieces of this artist 
are very defective, others, again, and the larger number, evince 
great delicacy. Bartsch names 131 pieces as belonging to this 
master. Professor Christ mentions one bearing the date of 1465. 

We must refrain from all mention of Francis Van Bocholt, 
Martin Schongauer, and Israel Van Meckeln, those early and 
clever masters, in order to arrive at Albert Durer, who, together 
with Lucas Van Leyden, founded a more perfect style of engrav- 
ing than had yet been practised in Europe. 

Albert Durer, who was born at Nuremberg in 1471, first 
studied under Michel Wohlgemuth, and speedily attained great 
reputation. He united the talents of a painter, an engraver, and 
a sculptor, and was, besides, well versed in other arts and sciences. 
His works are remarkable for invention and vigour of expression ; 
and although he wanted grace, that deficiency was remedied by 
the delicacy with which he finished his engravings. There are 
60 pieces by Albert Durer that bear a date between the years 
1502 and 1527. Jackson, in his History of Wood Engraving, 
p- 253, doubts if Albert Durer engraved a single block. He was 
among the first who practised stippling, which he did for the 
purpose of imitating the texture of beaver hats and other similar 
objects. This style, called stipple, or the dotted method of engrav- 
ing, consists in a combination of dots, which are either round or 

yangular, according as the conical point, or the graver’s point 
1s employed in their formation. Agostino Veneziano and Bou- 
langer sometimes stippled their flesh, and Giulio Campagnola, 
ty all cer also. A century later, Demarteau sniont 
the practice of etching some of the dots. Opus mallei, or ham- 
mer-work, was another modification of the common mode of stip- 
pling. Lutma is almost the only artist who engraved after this 
fashion, and he has only left four heads or portraits so executed. 
Towards the latter part of the 18th century, Ryland brought over 
from Paris to take a taste for stipple engraving ; Bartolozzi 
adopted the novelty, and even abandoned the use of the graver, 
in order to devote himself entirely to stipple. It is practised at 
the present day, but not to any great extent. 

The invention of engraving in aqua-fortis or etching, has been 
ascribed by the Germans to Albert Durer ; the Italians claim for 
Parmiggiano the honour of the same discovery, but he was only 
the first who practised it in Italy. Etching, according to M. 
Duchesne, was in reality first discovered by Winonies d’ Olmutz. 





* There exist in the collection of the British Museum several prints most pro- 
bably by a Flemish master, and which bear strong marks of having been executed 
prior to the works of the master of 1466. 
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A curious engraving, in aqua-fortis, by the hand of this master, 
exists at the British useum ; it bears the date of January 1496, 
and represents, according to some, an allegorical or satirical 
figure, relating to some discussions that were then pending be- 
tween the Court of Rome and several German princes. See, 
however, Licetus, De Monstrorum causis, p. 256, and Lomazzo, 
Trattato dell’ arte della pittura, cap. 26, p. 637, where this crea- 
ture is described as a freak of nature. M. Duchesne asserts this 
piece to be unique. 

Engraving au davis and engraving in aquatinta, are both mere 
modifications of etching. 

Albert Durer was followed by a number of Artists, many his 
own pupils, who imitated his style, and are known in France 
under the name of les petits maitres. Amongst them we may 
cite Barthel and Hans Sebald Beham, Gregory Peins, and 
Heinrich Aldegrever. These masters have left behind them a 
variety of small prints beautifully executed. 

About the middle of the 17th century, engraving in mezzo- 
tinto, or the black method of engraving, was first discovered in 
Germany. The invention is due to Ludwig von Siegen, or von 
Sicken, lieut.-colonel in the service of de Lendaure of Hesse 
Cassel. This officer published in 1643 the first mezzotint 
print; it represents the bust of Amelia Elizabeth, Landgravine 
of Huss. Prince Rupert learnt the process from Colonel Siegen, 
and communicated a Senwtals of it to several London artists. 
Their first attempts were not very successful, until George White 
and John Smith produced some fine portraits in this style. Since 
that period, however, the black method of engraving has been 
carried in England to the highest possible perfection. 

Mezzotinto has also continued to be culivated in Germany. 
A number of portraits and historical pieces executed by Goetz, 
Heisse, Vogel, and the family of Heinz, are deserving of atten- 
tion. Towards the close of the 17th century, the French school 
of engraving so far surpassed the German, that some of the 
first artists of the latter nation went to Paris to complete their 
studies. Ambling of Nuremburg and the brothers Hainzel- 
man of Augsburg alike sought to perfect themselves under 
the tuition of Francois de Poilly at Paris. The families of 
Preisler, Sandrart, and Killian, each produced several able 
engravers. In the 18th century, G. F. Schmidt, a native of 
Berlin, studied at Paris under N. de Larmessin. His engrav- 
ings display much talent, especially a — of P. Mignard 
and another of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. Johann Georg 
Wille, another celebrated German engraver, took up his resi- 
dence in Paris, and this capital, which had been the scene of 
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his early obscure attempts, became afterwards the theatre of 
his glory. Wille distinguished himself by his portraits as well as 
other engravings. His son, Peter Alexander, born at Paris in 
1748, worthily sustained his father’s reputation in the art of 
engraving. 

Little is known of the state of engraving in the Low Countries 
until the period at which Lucas Van Leyden flourished. This 
celebrated master is conjectured to have designed and exe- 
cuted works of art at the early age of nine; his first dated 
print that has reached us bears the mark of 1508; it displays 
great ability, and Lucas was then only fourteen years of age. 
His early manner of engraving was extremely minute, but in 
the seven prints representing the virtues, he adopted a bolder 
style, well suited to his large and beautiful compositions. The 
print of the Ecce Homo, executed at the age of sixteen, is 
‘esipmaae admirable. Nor can we refrain from mentionin 
lis exquisite piece of the Crucifixion ; the groups are dispose: 
with the greatest skill, and the various emotions that agitate 
each spectator rendered in a masterly style. To us there are 
few engravings that equal the beauty of the two we have just 
named. 

Contemporary with Lucas flourished Dietrich van Staaren, 
or le maitre de Vétoile, Franz Babylone or le maitre au caducée, - 
Cornelius Met or Metensis, Jerome Bosche, &c. ‘Towards the 
close of the 16th century, J. Collaert surpassed his father in the 
art of engraving. Cornelius Cort, who died at Rome in 1578, 
after a career of only forty-two years, greatly perfected the exist- 
ing style of engraving. He founded a school at Rome, and 
among his pupils, left behind him, as we have already said, Agos- 
tino Carracci. Among the most successful Dutch engravers of 
this epoch, we may name Goltzius and his two pupils, Jan 
Muller and Jan Faenzedam. 

In the 17th century, Cornelius Bloemaert distinguished him- 
self by the dexterity with which he handled the graver, but his 
pieces are wanting in firmness of stroke. Many French engravers 
imitated Bloemaert’s manner. They are—Andran, Baudet, 
Picart, Vallet, and especially F. de Poilly. 

Peter Sontman, a painter and engraver belonging to the school 
of Rubens, was the first who introduced the combination of aqua- 
fortis with the graver. His picturesque style is more effective 
than absolutely pleasing, but he showed great talent in his man- 
ner of adapting fis execution to the peculiar subject he handled. 

It was pie who carried engraving to its highest pitch of 
“9 ; his genius could not fail of attaining eminence in any 

ranch of art he practised. He shaded so exquisitely as to pro- 
duce with mere black and white all the effect of colouring. Born 
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at Cologne in 1577, Rubens built a magnificent house at Ant- 
werp, and made it his pleasure to assemble there all the best 
artists of the low countries. 

After Rubens, appeared Rembrandt, whose engravings are re- 
markable for their lightness of touch and beauty of shading. 
His plates are executed in a style peculiar to himself, sometimes 
harshly, and sometimes with the most delicate finish; but his 
fine stroke is full of boldness, and the picturesque disorder visible 
in his compositions produces the most pleasing effect. Rem- 
brandt’s portraits evince great talent; he hit off a resemblance 
with wonderful accuracy, and faithfully rendered the minutest 
shades of expression. ‘The collection of Rembrandts in the Bri- 
tish Museum is one of the richest known. It contains impressions 
in various states, and of extreme rarity. The works of Cornelius 
Visscher present the most perfect models that can be offered to 
the study of a young engraver. Nicholas Pitau showed great 
talent in his print of a holy family by Raphael. Van Schuppen’s 
Virgin Mary holding the infant Jesus is deservedly celebrated. 
Gerard Edelinck, a first-rate artist, is particularly known for his 
print of Raphael’s Holy Family. This master greatly excelled 
in portraits and historical compositions. He handled the graver 
with much delicacy, and blended colours in an admirable man- 
ner. Pitau, Schuppen, and Edelinck, were all three natives of 
Antwerp, and passed the greater part of their lives in Paris. 

Wallerant Vaillant practised mezzotint with much success. 
Cornelius Ploos van Amstel, a rich amateur who lived about the 
end of the eighteenth century, imitated so well different styles of 
drawing, that it is hardly possible to distinguish his prints from 
their originals. The manner in which he executed engravings 
au lavis and coloured prints is particularly admirable. 

We must now retrace our steps, in order to mark the early pro- 
gress of engravings in France. The first copperplates used in that 
country served to ornament typographical works, as we learn from a 
book printed at Lyons in 1488. This volume, entitled Peregrination 
de oultremer en terre sainte, is chiefly a compilation taken from 
the itinerary of Bernard de Breydenbach, remarkable as being 
the first work published with views of places. The views them- 
selves (seven in number) vary in size from a folio page to the 
length of five feet nine inches. The French work is edited by 
Nicolas le Huen, a Carmelite monk and professor of theology. 
Although this book was printed in France, we are ignorant to 
what nation the engraver of the plates, which are very indiffer- 
ently executed, belongs. The prints in the French work are the 
same as those contained in the Latin and German editions of 
Breydenbach’s itinerary, published at Mayence in 1486 by 
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Erhard Rewich, with only this difference, that the plates are of 
copper in the French translation and of wood in the original 
editions. 

The first French engraver upon metal, whose name has reached 
us, is Jean Duvet or a a native of Langres, called le maitre 
a le licorne. He flourished at Paris under the reign of Henry 
II. We possess several of his prints which do not appear to be 
engraved upon a, but upon some softer metal. Many ex- 
cellent engravers lived under the reign of Louis XIV., at which 
—_ as we have already observed, German artists resorted to 

aris for instruction. After the death of that monarch, engraving 
declined. We are indebted to French artists for most of the 
fine prints taken from Italian landscapes, as well as for the 
productions of the great German painters. 

Among eminent French engravers, we may name—Poilly, 
Borée de Boiswert ; Andran, celebrated for his historical com- 
positions ; Manteuil and Masson, known for their admirable por- 
traits. In the 18th century flourished Balechou, Bervic, and 
Pardieu. About the same time, engraving in pencil style was 
invented by Francois, but Demarteau carried the new discovery 
to such perfection at the very moment of its first appearance, that 
he came to be considered as its author. It is now in a great 
— replaced by lithography, of which we shail hereafter 
speak, 

Pthe 19th century offers us the names of Massaud, Desnoyers, 
Bervic, and Richomme. M. Narcisse Lecomte has just distin- 
guished himself by the very able manner in which he has en- 
graved a holy family by Raphael. 

In England as in France, metal plates were first — to 
the ornament of books. The first Englishman on record in this 
branch of art is Thomas Geminie, who flourished about the mid- 
dle of the 16th century. John Payne, who lived under Charles 
I., executed portraits with great ability. Indeed, the taste for 
portraits was very general in — and these engravings 
were for the most part highly finished. The works of Faithore 
and White have long been objects of the collector’s search. 
Illustrated works likewise have always been the fashion amongst 
us. Among the English engravers who, towards the middle of 
the 18th century visited Paris for instruction, we may name 
Ryland and Strange. After their return, England had a great 
many engravers of first-rate merit in all branches. Mezzotinto 
has been carried to its highest perfection in London ; no artists 
can surpass English engravers in this particular, and few can 
compare with them, if we except the pupils of the Academy at 
Vienna and the chalcographers of Dessau. 
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Among eminent English engravers of the 19th century, we 
may cite Dhow, Doo, Heath, Wollett, Graves, Earlom, and Green. 
The departure of Regulus, Hannibal’s Oath, the death of Bayard, 
and the death of Epaminondas are all prints that place Mr. 
Green decidedly high in public estimation. Mr. Sharp has at- 
tained celebrity for his historical compositions ; his print of St. 
Cecilia is a beautiful production of art : and John Porter read- 
ing the Great Bible in St. Paul’s is well calculated to maintain 
Mr. Graves in the high place he enjoys among the line 
—— of the present day. 

n this recital we have abandoned wood-engraving, the sub- 
ject with which we set out, in order to follow the higher paths 
of chalcography. Neglected towards the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, it has latterly again recovered favour. The custom of cast- 
ing the blocks in metal, or stereotyping, as practised for printing 
generally, has also been introduced for the purpose of engraving, 
and this method has wonderfully improved the impressions taken 
off from wood-cuts. Books are now again ornamented with 
vignettes, engraved on wood after the new system. It is to the 
same process that we owe those beautiful engravings published 
in Prussia by Gubitz, in France by Bougon and Thomson, and 
in England by Nesbitt. 

Engraving in relief on copper and on steel produces prints so 
similar in appearance to those taken off from wooden blocks, that 
the two fe are often confounded. Metal engraving in relief 
is executed by engravers of seals and medals. This method 
is much used in the manufacture of bank-notes, for the orna- 
ments on book-binding, and likewise for stamps of all kinds. 
The vignettes apace at Paris by M. M. Andrieux and Galle, 
and destined to ornament the beautiful editions of different works 
lately published in that capital by Didot, are taken off from cop- 
per or steel plates, engraved in relief. 

~The discovery of lithography is due to Aloys Sennefelder, 
born at Prague in 1771, the bad success of whose attempts 
upon the stage induced him to turn author. By dint of watch- 
ing the process employed to print his own works, he began 
to entertain the desire of printing them himself by an easier 
method. Many fruitless experiments were the result of this 
idea, but Sennefelder would not be discouraged, and chance at 
length crowned his perseverance with success. His essays at 
engraving in hollow upon stone were anything but satisfactory, 
and, in despair, he would have returned to the use of copper- 
plates, when one day his mother came to request him to write 
out a washing-bill for her. Sennefelder had just prepared a stone 
with which to make another trial; not finding a piece of paper 
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at hand, and anxious t» s:‘ve his mother the bill immediately, he 
determined to write it out on the stone. This was done with the 
ink he had composed for his experiments, a mixture of wax, soap, 
and lamp-black. Afterwards, having copied the bill on paper, he 
was about to wipe off the writing on the stone, when the idea 
suddenly occurred to him to see what would be the effect pro- 
duced, if he applied aqua fortis to the stone, and endeavoured 
to blacken the writing by a process similar to that employed for 
the same purpose in typography and in wood-engraving. This 
experiment met with complete success. 

Sennefelder applied his discovery to printing of music, and 
invented different sorts of presses which tolerably resemble those 
still in use. Finally, he substituted the pencil for the pen. In 
1800, Sennefelder obtained for André von Offenbach a patent 
for England, and established a lithographic press at London, 
under Offenbach’s charge. In 1806, he himself superintended 
a similar undertaking at Munich, where many choice prints 
were published. 

Liles is cultivated with great success in London, at 
Brussels, and especially at Berlin and Dresden. The copies of 
the pictures in the Dresden gallery made by Hanfstiingl are 
almost if not quite without equal. Munich is the central point 
of contrafagon for all lithographies published in France and Eng- 
land. Great numbers of these prints, both black and coloured, 
are thence exported to Belgium, Holland, Russia, and the differ- 
ent States of North and South America. 

Caricature has derived considerable extension from the disco- 
very of lithography. The word is of Italian origin. The Italians 
are a very sensitive people, peculiarly alive to all outward im- 
pressions ; their great painters could not fail to employ in a sati- 
rical manner the weapons their genius taught them so well how 
to wield. For a long time caricatures were the only liberty of 
the press allowed in Europe, and eagerly must the victims of the 
—_ and powerful have seized on this mode of vengeance. 

abelais’ admirable productions prove that first-rate geniuses did 
not at that epoch disdain to handle the caricaturist’s weapons. 
During the war between England and France, under the 
reign of Napoleon, both nations exhausted their satirical talents 
against each other. In France, since the fast revolution, carica- 
tures have come into great favour. The journal called La carica- 
ture, which began to appear in October 1830, offers a curious 
monument of the spirit of the age. In 1832, the Charivari fol- 
lowed in its steps, displaying a considerable if not an equal 
amount of talent. Every day this journal sends forth a number 
accompanied with the most amusing prints. The principal 
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artists are, Grandville, Daunier, Pravier, and Forest. We must 
also mention among talented French caricaturists, Johannot and 
Gavarni. 

Political caricatures are most in vogue with us; no laws here 
restrain this free expression of thought—sovereign and ministers 
alike pass in review beta the people, clothed in all the exaggera- 
tions of their vices or their follies. It is difficult to say whether 
the four great caricature powers of England—Gilray, Cruik- 
shanks, H. B., and Punch, have supplied most food for laughter 
or for serious thought. H.B. may, perhaps, with more propriety 
be called a political draftsman than a caricaturist ; his pencil 
never wanders into any distortion of form, however ridiculous 
may be his groupings or grotesque his applications. At the 
time of the famous trial of Queen Caroline, caricatures were 
multiplied on all sides, and some of them will long be justly re- 
membered. 

Thus have we endeavoured to follow engraving, though but 
in a cursory manner, through all its stages and in all its 
branches. We have seen the art of tracing upon different kinds 
of substances followed by a method of taking off impressions from 
wooden blocks engraved in relief—xylography superseded by 
typography—chasing of silver form the groundwork of copper- 
plate engraving, a variety of differing processes spring from this 
parent stem, and contribute to the production or the ornament of 
other branches of art. Had space permitted, we would have 
drawn more particular attention to the spirit of the age as re- 
flected in the works of each great artist, or to the influence which 
he exercised over national taste by the power of his genius. Con- 
vinced that thus alone can curiosity be rendered really useful, 
we hope that a philosophic history of engraving may yet be 
forthcoming. What avail the labours of bibliographers if no de- 
duction be drawn from them? The history of mankind—that 
is, of the human intellect, has been often written, but who that 
reflects will not see that the most elemental materials for such 
a work have been neglected. When an account of the rise and 
progress of each particular manifestation of human thought and 
feeling shall have been composed in the spirit we here suggest, 
then, and then only, will the enlightened asin undertake, 
with some chance of success, a history of man. 
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Art. VII.— Degli ultimi casi di Romagna, di Massimo 
D’AZEGLIO. 12mo. Italia, 1846. 


MACCHIAVELLI has observed that any attempt at revolution 
is a sure sign of bad government, the people being more apt to 
suffer extreme injuries than to have recourse to the extreme 
remedy of a revolution. It may also be received as an axiom, 
that the more desperate the attempt the more atrocious must be 
the government that drives the people to a hopeless contest. 
When a nation is brought to such a pitch that it cannot be worse 
off than it is—when the future must be an improvement on the 
present, then it is that people are apt to have recourse to any 
means to bring about any change. We are too ready to pass 
judgment on what happens in foreign countries, from a cursory 

lance at effects, which we mistake for causes, from assuming, as 
the illness, its symptoms ; by confounding together bad prescrip- 
tions and the dangerous malady. Those who, like M. de Polignac,* 


attribute the more or less successful attempts at revolution 
in different countries to secret societies, to the demoralization of 
classes, and so on, forget that all these are the effects of a bad 


government. The strict measures taken to put down dissatis- 
faction are generally directed not to remedy the evil, but to 
cover over its symptoms; and although it is not to be denied that 
revolutionists, who have more or less obtained success, have sel- 
dom founded a well-digested government instead of the one which 
they had overthrown, it is most preposterous to argue from this 
— their just cause of rebellion. A man who suffers from a 
chronical and excruciating malady is, generally, wrong in having 
recourse to quack doctors or in prescribing for himself, but he 
only has recourse to these resources—if he be a man of any edu- 
cation—when he has found no relief from the Faculty; and in 
no case has any one thought of doubting the reality and gravity 
of the malady, from the , alien and incessant efforts made by 
the patient to get relief. 

The state of dissatisfaction of the Italian population with re- 
spect to their several governments—the reckless efforts unceas- 
ingly made to upset them—the abortive attempts at constructing 
the governments which were to succeed those which it was in- 
tended to overthrow, afford a luminous and irrefragable proof of 
the soundness of these principles. England, France, and some 
German states, living in comparative happiness and freedom— 





* See North Brit. Rer. vol. iii., p. 130. 
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utterly indifferent to the effects of misgovernment from which 
they are free and which they hardly comprehend, look upon the 
suffering Italians with anything but sympathy, being unable to 
form an opinion of what these sufferings are, and thinking that, 
as they are happy and content, so the Italians ought to be. 
Like those who don’t suffer from a sea voyage, they look upon 
those who do as a nuisance ;—they ought not to suffer. And 
inasmuch as, were the Italians to be successful in bettering their 
condition, this might —— the peace of the world, which we 
have every reason to cherish and maintain, many among us are 
— indignant at the wish on the part of the subjects of the 
ope and of other Italian tyrants for a change. To this class be- 
long the Tories, or the renegade Whigs, like Sir J. Graham, who, 
to assist in maintaining ih abominations, as we shall presently 
detail, condescended to turn spy to the Austrians, and opened the 
letters of foreigners. Those who are incessantly talking of liberty 
and of liberalism and of progress and of toleration and of the bless- 
ings of education and of freedom of opinions on the hustings or 
at clubs,—and who, with all their affection for abstract principles, 
never risked losing the vote of a trimmer, ora dinner at a heart- 
less epicure’s, by supporting the practical application of their phil- 
anthropic theories, gravely shrug their shoulders and shake their 
head, wishing they might hope for success. “ If the Italians,” say 
these generous philanthropists, “ were to rise like one man from 
Reggio to the Mont Cenis, then, indeed, . . . but don’t you 
see? they are not unanimous! they are — down ! and what 
use is there in attempting impossibilities ? Very sorry for them !” 
As if, in any revolution ever known, a whole nation was ever up 
in arms at once, as if the Italians were not put down by the di- 
rect interference of a power like Austria with the hearty consent 
of many, and the “on and hardly whispered regret of others. 
And what nation, situated as Italy is, did ever succeed in freeing 
herself from a native as well as foreign, temporal as well as spi- 
ritual despotism? Would America, with all her advantages of 
geographical position and immense territory, have pater © if 
all Europe had assisted, instead of attacking, England? Had all 
the world been against Belgium, would Leopold be now at Brus- 
sels, and Antwerp in his possession? And what do our philan- 
thropists think would have happened in 1688, if 12,000 Dutch- 
men had come to support James II. instead of William III. ? 

It is but too true, that, as the world is constituted at present, 
the efforts of the Italians, to become what they ought to be as a 
nation, are likely to be unsuccessful ; but who can doubt that the 
Italians have an indefeasible right to endeavour to ameliorate 
their condition? And who is more bound to make exertions in 
favour of Italy, consisting with her own good and the scrupulous 
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observance of the treaties by which she is bound to other nations, 
than England, to whom so much of the sufferings of Italy are 
owing? It was England that replaced the Pope on the throne 
from which Napoleon had made him descend, and on which the 
Italians naive would never have replaced him. By England 
was thus reinstated the very worst government not only of the 
Peninsula, but of the world. We Protestants,—without having 
so much asa political agent at Rome to know what is going on in 
that “ Fucina @inganni,”—set up a government religiously our 
most bitter foe, over which we cannot exercise any political in- 
fluence, of whose crooked and subdolous intrigues we ion not the 
common means of having any intelligence, and which may prove 
a most powerful engine either against ourselves directly, or 
against our best allies, as well as in favour of the enemies which 
either our religion or our temporal interest may bring against 
us! Was there ever any act of political folly equal to this ? 

As parties to the Congress of Vienna, we had, moreover, a 
share in all the arrangements for what was called the settlement 
of Europe. In these delicate days, when a murderer is called an 
“ unhappy being,” we are afraid to call the conduct of the Allies 
at that Congress by its real name; but no other will do, and we 
must say that that assembly behaved more like a reunion of rob- 
bers, who met to share their ill-gotten spoil, than like a council of 
Christian Princes, answerable to their Creator for the abuse of 
their trust and for the injury which they might inflict on mankind 
by their lust of power and ambition, regardless of the well-being of 
millions and of generations whose fate Providence had thrown into 
their hands. The only rule by which they were guided, careless of 
the everlasting happiness or unhappiness of their fellow-creatures, 
was the aggrandisement of families. Austria was to have so 
many millions of souls in Italy, because William of Orange was 
to be made a king and have Belgium, because Alexander was to 
become King of Poland, and because the King of Sardinia was 
to have Genoa, to which England, by her generals, had promised 
her ancient freedom and independence. Whether the Vessiien 
liked or disliked to be Austrian subjects any more than the 
Lombards, no one cared. Nor did any one care or inquire 
whether the Lucquese any more than the Tuscans liked to be 
under the government of an Austrian archduke, or what was 
the opinion of the Parmesans or Modenese on being delivered— 
the former to an Austrian archduchess, because her father had 
contributed to drive the husband, to whom he had sold her, her- 
self, and her son from the French throne,—the latter to an 
Austrian archduke, because his mother, who was still alive, 
was the only child of the last Este Duke of Modena. 

Italy was thus divided into eight unequal parts,—1. Lombardy 
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and Venice. 2. Parma. 3. Modena. 4. Tuscany. 5. Lucca. 
6. Piedmont. 7. Two Sicilies. 8. Papal States. The first four, 
and eventually the fifth instead of the second, were made either 
directly or indirectly Austrian. In all these arrangements two 
points only had engaged the attention of the Congress, which 
were connected with the welfare of the nations whose fate was 
then decided. It was agreed, Ist, That the great navigable 
rivers should be free from tolls and custom-house visits and in- 
terruptions for the whole of their navigable length, on such 
terms as should be agreed upon by the powers whose states they 
traversed or touched. This arrangement has received effect upon 
the Rhine, for instance, but the Po is at this moment worse than 
it was in the middle ages. Austria, the Pope, Piedmont, Parma 
and Modena exercise a right of interrupting here and there its 
navigation, exacting tolls, searching boats, imposing duties, for- 
bidding the passage of some, &c., as all or each of them like. It was 
also agreed that enclosures (enclaves )—that is, territories belonging 
to one state but surrounded entirely by the territories of one or 
more other states,—should, on a fair compensation of land and 
cattle—that is inhabitants—he exchanged, so as to do away with 
these enclosures. In every country, we believe, this has been car- 
ried into effect, except in Italy, where Benevento, belonging to 
the Pope, is inaccessible except through the Neapolitan territory, 
and Guastalla, belonging to Parma, is completely surrounded by 
the states of Austria and of Modena. Saaeae suspected by 
either of these two powers of political offences belonging to the 
territory of Guastalla—altogether not 20,000 inhabitants—are 
entirely unable to stir from it, even to go to the capital of the 
state to which they belong. And in all cases, no one can go 
from Guastalla to Parma, its capital, or vice versa, without a 
passport, liable to be examined seven times, as well as the lug- 
yage, by as many police and custom-house officers. The distance 
is about eighteen miles. 

The moment the Peninsula was in the hands of the rulers to 
which the strongest had delivered it, all and each of them set to 
work, in the best manner they could, to make its inhabitants 
miserable. Those who travel over the country without being 
able to converse with its inhabitants, who never read one of its 
laws (and even if they did, such other knowledge of ancient cus- 
toms, technical expressions, law phrases, is presupposed, that few, 
if any foreigners, will understand their full meaning), who con- 
sider the natural richness of vegetation, and their innate tasteful- 
ness in the works of art, as proofs of the happiness of the inhabit- 
ants and of the excellency of the rulers, cannot understand what 
motives there can be for discontent. And, as is often the case 
with ignorant people, they deny the generality of the discontent 
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or its good reasons, being unable to perceive the one or appre- 
ciate the others. The faults, the weaknesses, the vices of the 
Italians do not escape even such observers, who account for them 
each according to a fanciful theory which he has invented, and for 
which he wants practical confirmation. The faults, the weak- 
nesses, and the vices of the Italians are all and every one of them 
to be traced to their religious and political institutions. Of the 
former only—and the evil is increased by the latter—Macchia- 
velli used to say, that if the Court of Rome were to be transferred 
among the Swiss people, who in his days—eheu quantum mutatus 
ab illo—were the most virtuous people on earth, it would be 
enough to make them the most wicked. When we see the trouble 
taken by the Italian Governments to make the people bad, we 
wonder how the Italians are so good as they are, and applying 
Macchiavelli’s saying, we are sure that almost no nation, among 
whom such a government should be introduced, could preserve 
itself so comparatively sound as the Italian. 

On coming to his throne, the King of Sardinia published an 
edict, by which, at one swoop and without any other provision, 
it was ordered that, “no regard being paid to any law which 
might have been enforced by the French Government, (during 
the occupation of the kingdom for about sixteen years,) no other 
law should be applied in any case, except the ancient laws of 
Piedmont.” In consequence of this, feudal rights, from which 
the people had been most solemnly released, (such as that, for 
instance, of forcing a district to have all their corn ground at a 
certain mill belonging to a feudatory, to whom a tax was paid in 
proportion to the corn turned into flour,) were declared to be at 
once revived ; monks and friars, who, having been secularized, 
had by law obtained civil rights, were declared unable to hold 
what property they had acquired, and if they had married law- 
fully, according to the laws of the time, their sons were at once 
bastardized; persons who, on attaining their twenty-first year, were 
of age, and had acted and been a accordingly, were 
again made minors, the ancient laws of Piedmont, fixing the com- 
ing of age at the completion of the twenty-fifth year, and all the 
transactions in which they were concerned adjudicated accord- 
ingly, &c., &c.; the pleadings and proofs in civil and criminal 
causes, from public, as they were, reduced to secret, and from 
verbal to written ; the most atrocious punishments (such as the 
wheel) and proceedings (such as torture) reinstated in criminal 
cases ;* and, as if these general measures had not been enough, 
recourse was often had to the most odious of all invasions of the 





* Both the wheel and torture fell soon after—the latter almost immediately— 
before public opinion, and were abolished. 
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right of property, that of royal orders, (biglietti regj,) by which 
creditors were prevented from suing their debtors, parties were 
sent before special commissioners, appointed at the request of one 
of them, to have their disputes decided without appeal ; and, even 
after definitive judgments had been carried into execution, after 
wills which had been disputed had been declared, as the case 
might be, valid or otherwise, — commissioners were ap- 
pointed on the petition of the losing party, and before such 
monstrous mock tribunals a decision was come to, upsetting the 
long considered judgment of the highest courts, and leaving no 
security for the property or rights of any individual, coveted by 
any one powerful enough to obtain the assistance of some official 
royal commissioner to rob his neighbour. 

About the same measures, the same system, and the same 
abuses, prevailed at once in the Roman states, in Tuscany, and 
in the Duchy of Modena. We say “about,” because the princi- 
pal aim of the several Italian governments being to disconnect 
the Italian states, and estrange the inhabitants from one another, 
even the evils which they inflicted were diversified. ‘The Roman 
laws, modified by opinions of the various courts and of the ci- 
vilians, were the basis of all legislation in these states. In Pied- 
mont and at Modena, they were farther modified by two several 
collections of laws, dignified by the name of code, published be- 
tween 1770 and 1772. In Tuscany there was no code; but a 
number of separate laws were recalled to life with the ancient 
system, and the successions regulated by a recent edict, which 
was enacted on the restoration of these old laws. Some “ transi- 
tory” laws were passedin Tuscany and Modena; the ——- 
cary system, or public registry of mortgages, of the French 
Code, was preserved at Modena, in Tuscany and for that part 
of the dominions of the King of Sardinia which formerly belonged 
to the Republic of Genoa. In the Papal States, the civil laws, 
besides other modifications, were themselves superseded by the 
Canon Law, by the numberless municipal statutes which almost 
each municipal corporation had enacted in the Middle Ages, 
within the territory of each district, by all the edicts, procla- 
mations, decrees, &c. of all the bishops who had temporal 
jurisdiction within their dioceses, or who extended the spiritual 
jurisdiction, according to the canon laws, to temporal matters, 
and chiefly, as to the legations, by all the decrees, edicts and 
proclamations of the various legates whose power was, and is, in 
fact, unrestrained. Among these governments, that of Tuscan 
was honourably distinguished for interfering seldom, if ever, wi 
the administration of justice, and with the trial of private right 
in individual cases. As to the Roman States and Modena, 
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matters were still worse in this respect than in the States of 
the King of Sardinia. 

The French civil and criminal codes, as modified during the 
time of Napoleon’s sway over Italy, either direct or indirect, were 
Serpe in Parma, Lombardy and Venice, and Naples. Sicily 
iad its own peculiar laws. Not long after, the Two Sicilies and 
Parma had new codes, mostly based on the French Code, itself 
generally speaking a digest of the Roman laws, suited to the wants 
of modern society. At a later period, Sardinia had a new code. 
Although these codes be not very dissimilar, they are, however, 
sufficiently so for taking from them all the practical advantage 
of an uniform legislation. For the French and Italian codes, the 
Austrians substituted, in Lombardy and Venice, an Austrian 
code, founded neither on Roman, canon, nor any other law with 
which the manners, customs and traditions of the Italians had 
any sympathy, but which was altogether new. Before its adop- 
tion, however, for the whole Austrian monarchy, Hungary ex- 
cluded, it had been tried in Galicia; and from the success it had 
had at Lemberg and Tarnow, it was deemed the best possible 
system of laws for Milan and Venice. 

When the French invaded Italy towards the end of last cen- 
tury, with all the faults of its governments—their anomalies, their 


prejudices, their weakness—despotism was not partes in theory 


all over Italy, nor did it practically rule uncontrolled. The 
states of the Pope, Venice, Genoa, Lucca, had a limited form of 
government: there was no man—not even the Pope in his domi- 
nions—who could exercise an autocratic power. Laws, very ob- 
jectionable in theory and often unobserved in practice, but yet 
restraining the caprice of man, gave to Government a certain 
settled form, and prescribed to it certain limits. The old muni- 
cipal institutions Jating from the Italian Republics, and preserv- 
ing in many cases the forms of those most democratic govern- 
ments, prevailed and were tolerably well respected all over Italy. 
At Naples, for instance, the Seggi were as — barriers against 
the capricious interference of Government with the liberties of 
that city as the Common Council is against the invasion of 
the privileges of the city of London. Bologna considered her- 
self the ally, not the subject, of the Pope. She had an agent, 
dignified with the title of ambassador from her aristocratic cor- 
poration, magnified into a senate, resident at Rome purposely to 
remonstrate against the abuses of power by a legate, or the at- 
tempts at illegal interference with her rights on the part of the 
executive. The statutes under which many of the cities of the 
Terra Ferma were governed by executive officers from Venice, 
had been, as we have observed before, enacted by their respec- 
tive corporations and people. The governments were in gene- 
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ral too weak to attempt to interfere with the municipal privi- 
leges of the great cities, in whose defence were ready to start the 
dormant ambition and sluggish vanity of many otherwise quiet, 
inoffensive, slovenly members of society, possessing birth, riches 
and influence, but unable to appreciate the advantages of a better 
government than that under which they were allowed to be born, 
to vegetate and to die. About the year 1770—as soon as the 
Jesuits were got rid of—both governors and governed were roused 
from the lethargy in which the education and principles of that 
Society had kept them. Both aimed at the improvement and 
happiness of mankind. Joseph II. in Lombardy, Leopold in 
Tuscany, the Minister Tanucci at Naples, Rangoni at Modena, 
Dutillot at Parma, showed their energy in correcting abuses and 
enforcing reforms—equally regardless of legality and of precedents 
in their eagerness to do good, and forgetting that the end did not 
justify the means. The governments of Rome and of the Repub- 
lics remained stationary. Had not the French Revolution 
called the attention of the Austrian and Tuscan Governments to 
the effects of violent changes, and afterwards forced the old mo- 
narchies to take up arms in self-defence, the synod of Pistoja and 
the anti-monastic inclinations of Joseph Il. and Leopold might 
have ultimately proved as fatal to the Church of Rome as the 
Reformation did in the sixteenth century. 

The French invasion and the establishment of either a direct 
French government, or of governments under French influence, 
did away with all the advantages and disadvantages of former 
governments, introduced entirely new maxims and principles, 
opened to the minds of the Italians other views, awoke in them 
other feelings, and led them to hope that modern Italy would 
cease to be renowned only for her fiddlers, her cicisbei, and her 
assassins. The municipal corporations were remodelled, the sys- 
tems of taxation, of customs, of currency were altered, new admi- 
nistrative principles, new economical and political maxims were 
adopted ; these changes were not always for the better: many old 
interests were injured, many old prejudices shocked, many na- 
tional customs uprooted. But if Italy was not politically united 
in one body, it was less parcelled than before ; there were hopes 
that Rome, Turin, and Florence would not always continue to 
form part of the French empire,* the uniformity of the new 


* Louis Buonaparte, at one time King of Holland, published in 1829, an answer 
to Sir W. Scott’s Life of Napoleon, in which the following anecdote occurs :—“ I 
was near Napoleon one day when he received from (if I am not mistaken) an aide- 
de-camp of Marshal Soult, the report of some victories in Spain ; of one, among 
others, in which the Italian troops had greatly distinguished themselves. One of 
the persons who stood by, exclaimed, on hearing this, ‘ that the Italians showed 
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maxims and principles adopted gave union to the country; the 
great diminution of internal custom-houses, the improvement or 
creation of easy means of internal communication, the unifor- 
mity of weights, measures and currency, gave a great impulse 
to native trade and industry. The madness of the continental 
system inflicted undoubted injuries ; but this was looked upon as 
a temporary evil, as well as the unprincipled wars of Napoleon, 
which were, however, of immense henefit to Italy, teaching her 
sons the use of arms, by which one day they might be enabled 
to have their country respected and free from foreigners. That 
old cause of the ruin of Italy—the Papal court—was destroyed ; 
the abolition of convents had done away with a population of 
sturdy beggars and of idle epicureans ; the secular clergy acquired 
henley more influence, and a number of industrious proprietors 
became possessors of lands, which it was their interest to culti- 
vate pat improve skilfully for the benefit of their children. A 
larger field was opened to talents and industry ; what had been 
lost in religious feeling was more than compensated by what had 
been gained in getting rid of superstition and intolerance ; there 
was no trial by jury in criminal cases, but there was publicity of 
debates—there was no liberty of the press, but the works of Sarpi 
and Giannone, as well as a Bible in Italian, could be freely 
printed and perused; it was no longer necessary to be a noble- 
man to become a general or a minister, nor to be a priest to be- 
come a schoolmaster. 

On the fall of Napoleon, every thing which he had done really 
advantageous, and popular with the Italians, was, wantonly and 
only for the pleasure of breaking up Italy into morsels, destroyed. 
The uniformity of currency was at once done away with,* as well 
as that of weights and measures, and as many systems as there 
are states, or even provinces and towns, substituted; means of 
communication through certain parts of Italy purposely neglected 
and rendered almost useless ; every petty state hermetically sealed 
against some articles, even of Italian produce, and enormous 





themselves worthy of their independence, aud that it was to be wished that the 
whole of Italy should be united in one nation.’—‘ Gop rorsip,’ exclaimed Napo- 
leon suddenly, and unable to restrain himself, ‘ THEY WOULD SOON BE THE MASTERS 
OF THE GauLs.’ ”— Réponse & Sir W. Scott,(2me édit.) 8vo. Paris, 1829, p. 69. 

* The merit of the decimal system, for which credit is given to the French Re- 
volution, belongs in fact to Italy. The Roman scudo—adopted by the United States 
—-is the unit, like the dollar, frane, pound, &c. in which accounts are kept at 
Rome. Ten paoli form a scudo, and ten bajocchi go to one paolo, or a hundred (or 
cent) to a seudo or dollar. The decimal system, and the French unit, under the 
name of lira nuora, equivalent to a franc, have been adopted in Piedmont and 
Parma. In Austria the system is now decimal, but the unit, Lira Austriaca, is 


equivalent to only about 4°, of a franc. 
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duties imposed on them all, though for mere transit; the intoler- 
able fiscal system of a time of war rendered normal ; every shackle 
imposed on municipal corporations by the French system of cen- 
tralization, preserved and increased—when the government has 
not taken all municipal rights away and appointed its own crea- 
tures to places formerly gratuitous, and now _ by the localities 
to which paying is the only privilege left. The conscription has 
been preserved in Lombardy and Venice, and the soldiers, thus 
raised, are sent to Galicia or Austria, commanded by foreigners, 
to support the same —— which the sons of those countries 
are sent to support in Italy. Every little court has to provide 
from the taxes raised, without any regard either to principle or to 
justice, for its great officers of state and high civil and military 
functionaries, whilst Lombardy and Venice are plundered to pay 
the expenses of a hateful government in which they do not 
share.* Whatever was most objectionable in the old govern- 
ments, as well as in the government which was overcome, was 
retained—nothing which was desirable either in the latter or in 
the former governments was adopted ; whilst all the progress of 
civilization and its advantages have been applied to rin the Ita- 
lian rulers in every respect absolute, uncontrolled and irresistible. 
Is there not enough in all this to create dissatisfaction, and to 
justify resistance? What could be expected but that the Italians 
would look upon such rulers only as scourges, their laws as instru- 
ments of oppression, and the whole machine of government as a 
contrivance for supporting both? Hence the sympathy with 
crime and criminals, hence the facility with which persons, other- 
wise honest and honourable, are ready, without the least scruple, 
to evade, or assist in evading, the payment of taxes and customs 
—the latter so multiplied and so difficult to be enforced owing to 
the frontiers between state and state consisting often of imaginary 
lines through houses and fields, as in our parishes,—hence the 
temptation ‘to fraud, deception, and even worse crimes—hence 
the prodigious number of idlers wasting their time smoking in 
cafés, unfit for any other occupation, and having no means of 
making themselves useful members of society were they ever so 
inclined to it—and from idleness all other vices. The wonder is, 
not that the Italians are dissatisfied and restless: the wonder is, 
that they have energy enough left to feel their political degrada- 
tion the cause—the ‘only cause—of all their misfortunes, and to 
attempt to ameliorate their condition. In all countries, even 





* No great dignitaries, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, at Vienna, are Italian. 
The high offices in Italy are given to Austrians or T yrolese. There have been 
judges in the high courts who did not know Italian. No foreign mission is trusted 
to Italians. The Arehibishop of Milan is an Austrian. 
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those under a despotism—except Russia, perhaps—every thing 
is done or attempted or, at least, encouraged in a more or less 
degree, to elevate the mind, to render the population capable of 
appreciating the advantages of good government, to improve the 
morals, the social condition, the rational pursuits of the people. 
In these countries the sovereign wishes to rule over peaceful, 
loyal, and happy subjects, capable of appreciating the advantages 
of a just government, and willing to support it. The Italian go- 
vernments want slaves and not subjects, they are the chiefs of 
a horde of conquerors preying on the conquered from whom they 
want obedience and nothing a. The less the people are capable 
of discriminating, the less will they be inclined to set up in judg- 
ment on their masters. It is the bayonet and not persuasion on 
which such governments depend. So long as all Europe is at 
- Austria can always keep Italy under her yoke—particu- 
arly when all the other Italian powers are with her: In case of 
war, ignorance and fanaticism will take the side of despotism ; 
and the less energy and power of discrimination is left in the 
people, the less will they be apt to appreciate the advantages of a 
change. So reason the Italian governments—strangers in the 
country: for Naples and Piedmont are as much strangers to 
Italy as the Austrians. Hence, every means adopted or encou- 
raged by tolerable governments to obtain the ends which they 
have in view, are discouraged and even forbidden in Italy. No 
principle of taxation—the advantages or disadvantages of a tax or 
custom-duty can never be even discussed ; no attention is paid to 
the morals, or condition or habits of prisoners, either on trial or 
condemned ;* no thought of them when once released, except the 
surveillance of the police ; no popular publications for the instruc- 
tion of the lower classes, and but few books allowed to the higher ; 
no intellectual amusements encouraged, no clubs, no societies, no 
reunions, even under the eyes of a suspicious police, and for 
rational pursuits ; above all, no solid and real religious instruction, 
and no education. 
With respect to the latter points, we shall not enter into either 
a theological or a metaphysical discussion ; we intend only to “y 
a few words in order to prevent idle and captious objections. It 
is certainly better that "eae catechism be taught than no 
catechism at all, and that persons should learn to read that or 
any other such book than that they should not learn to read at 
all. But as that which is taught in that book is not solid religion, in 
like manner, reading only is not education. When people are 
taught—and we have heard the doctrine preached—that to eat 





* Bail for misdemeanour is not admitted in any of the Italian States except for 
very trifling offences ; hence, every person accused, however innocent, is sent to 
the contamination of a prison, 
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meat on Fridays is committing a graver sin than to break 
the last commandment, because in the former case fhere is 
no motive but contempt for the prescription of the Church, 
whilst, in the latter case, we yield perhaps to a weakness inse- 
parable from human nature, and that therefore there is in one 
case a reason, for indulgence, which cannot be urged in the other 
—then we think that people are not taught solid religion; left 
to their own sense of right and wrong, they might come to a 
better conclusion. Teaching to read and write only is not edu- 
cation ; it is so much of instruction as is indispensable for the 
higher branches of it, which are themselves indispensable to a 
good education. If young persons were to be merely instructed 
to read books inculcating immoral and irreligious principles— 
erroneous doctrines in fact—in language adapted to their capa- 
city, and effectually debarred from the perusal of any work 
which might counteract the bad effects of their pernicious read- 
ing, they certainly could not be considered as either instructed or 
educated. This is what is done in Austria; so much is taught 
as is useful to make people slaves; with a strict censorship of - 
the press, the great majority of those who have learnt to read 
are prevented from having access to books which would correct 
the slavish principles instilled into them. The schools for reading 
and writing, for which Austria is so much praised, are, so far as 
her Italian states are concerned—-old municipal and parochial 
institutions, which she has not the merit of having founded. 
She has taken possession of them, and converted them into en- 
gines of misgovernment. In a free country, where books adapted 
to all capacities—the great majority of them inculcating sound 
principles—are easily obtained, the mere instruction in reading 
and writing is a great blessing; but its merits and importance 
are, if not altogether imaginary, at least greatly exaggerated 
under other circumstances. 

We have before us a work printed in 1824, at Milan, di- 
rected to be used for instruction and reading in the second 
class of elementary schools, by order of the Austrian govern- 
ment.* We shall give some specimens of the instruction which 
is thus imparted, and of the notions taught to those who learn 
to read in the governmental schools of Austria, premising that no 
such books were prescribed in the schools existing long before 
the Austrian government took them under its paternal tutelage. 
One of the most important points being to un-Italianize the Ita- 





* Doveri dei sudditi verso il loro monarea per istruzione ed esercizio di lettura 
nella seconda classe delle scuole elementari. Milano, 1824. Dali’ imperiale regia 
stamperia ; it is an 8vo of 40 pages, and sells for about three halfpence. 
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lians, the following definition is given of the word country. 
“ By country is land not only the land where we were born 
and were brought up, but that also to which we are united, and 
in which we enjoy the protection and blessing of citizenship.” * 
Now this makes the Lombards and Venetians, Croats and Pan- 
durs at once, and separates them from the Romans and Tuscans. 
For the good of the country so understood, they must make all 
sacrifices ; above all, they must obey and be faithful to the Em- 
peror of Austria, in as much as “ Emperors, kings, and other 
superiors have their power from God, because they are the sub- 
stitutes of God on earth.” , The duties of fidelity are taught as 
follows :— 

* Q. How must subjects behave towards their sovereign ? 

“ A. Subjects must behave towards their sovereign like faithful 
servants (or slaves more properly ; but see the original,) towards their 
master. 

“ Q. Why must subjects behave like slaves ? 

“ 4, Because the sovereign is their master, and has power over 
their property as well as over their life. t 

* Q. Are subjects bound to obey also bad sovereigns? 

“ A. Yes; subjects are bound to obey not only good but also bad 
sovereigns.” § 


We have already observed that the conscription has been pre- 
served, and that it is strictly enforced in the Italian provinces under 
Austria; with this difference, however, from the times of Napo- 
leon, that then those provinces formed a national government, 
with its own banner—the kingdom of Italy as it was too pom- 
pously called then, but as it might one day be justly designated— 
under which the soldiers served, and might rise from the ranks 
to the highest place, whilst under the Austrian rule never can a 
common soldier, forced to take that profession, hope to rise to be 
an officer. The following are the religious and moral precepts 
which are inculcated with respect to the army on such persons 
as are “ instructed” in Lombardy and Venice under Austria :— 





* Per patria s’ intende non solo il paese nel quale nascemmo e fummo allevati, 
ma quello ancora a cui siamo incorporati e nel quale godiamo la protezione e i be- 
nefizi della cittadinanza.—Sect. xiii. § 1. 

+ GI imperateri, i re, e gli altri superiori hanno la loro potesta da Dio, perche 
fanno le veci di Dio sulla terra.—Sect. ii., § 11. 

t D. Come si debbono portare i sudditi verso il loro sovrano ? 

R. I sudditi si debbono portare verso il loro sovrano come si portano i servi fe- 
deli verso il loro padrone. 

D. Perché debbono i sudditi portarsi come i servi ? 

R. I sudditi si debbono portare come i servi perché il sovrano é il loro padrone 
ed ha potesta tanto sopra i loro beni, quanto sopra la loro vita. Sect. v. § 1, 2. 

§ D. I sudditi sono eglino obbligati ad obbedire anco i cattivi sovrani ? 

R. Si, i sudditi sono obbligati ad obbedire non solo i buoni, ma anco i cattivi sov- 
rani. Sect. vi. § 7. 
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“ Q. With what temporal punishment does God chastise deserters ? 

“ A, God punishes deserters with sickness, with misery, with dis- 
grace. 

“ Q. With what other punishments does God chastise deserters ? 

“ A, With everlasting damnation. 

“ Q. How do sovereigns punish deserters ? 

“ 4, With flogging, and sometimes even with death. 

“‘ Q. Is not death too severe a punishment for this crime ? 

“ 4, The punishment of death is not too severe for deserters, be- 
cause, having perjured themselves, they sin more grievously than 
thieves (or robbers.) 

“¢ Q, How must a deserter under punishment (#. ¢., whilst flogged, 
or undergoing the bastinado) behave ? 

“A. He must bear it patiently, and without murmuring or cursing 
his superiors. 

“ Q, How must he encourage himself to patience during the punish- 
ment ? 

“A. He ought to consider that he has deserved it, and adore divine 
justice.” * 

“ Q. What is the duty of deserters ? 

“A. Deserters ought to return to their corps. 

** Q. Why are they bound so to do? 

“A. Because, by deserting, they have stolen themselves from the 
State. 

“ Q. Can you produce in this respect the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

“A. I can produce a passage of St. Paul respecting slaves. Onesi- 
mus having run away from Philemon, St. Paul ordered him to return 
to his master. 

“ Q. Are parents permitted to send money or dress to their 
children who are deserters ? 

“ A. No; they are not. 

“Q, What is the punishment deserved by deserters who don’t re- 
turn to their corps ? 





* D. Con quali pene temporali punisce Iddio i disertori ? 

R. Iddio punisce i disertori colle malattie, colla miseria e colla ignominia. 

D. Con quali altre pene castiga Iddio i disertori ? 

R. Coll eterna dannazione. 

D. Come sogliono i sovrani punire i disertori ! 

R. I sovrani sogliono punire i disertori con colpi di verghe e talvolta perfino con 
la morte. 

D. La pena di morte non é ella troppo rigorosa per questo delitto ? 
- R. La pena di morte non 8 troppo rigorosa pe’ disertori, perché col loro spergiuro 
peccano pit gravemente che i ladri. 

D. Come deve portarsi un disertore durante il castigo ? 

RR, Egli deve sopportarlo pazientemente e senza mormorare ué maladire i suoi 
superiori. 

D. Come debb’ egli animarsi alla pazienza durante il castigo ? 

R. Col riflettere d’averlo meritato e adorando la divina giustizia. Sect. xi., 
2 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11. 
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“ 4, They deserve confiscation of whatever they possess in their 
country.”* 

There are a few other passages respecting war that are worth 
quoting : 

“ Q. What must subjects abstain from [besides treason] ? 

“ A. They must abstain from talking unreasonably of the events of 
the war. 

“ Q. And why so? 

“ R. Because as they are not aware of the real circumstances of such 
events, they easily can deceive the populace with their discourses. 

“ Q. What must citizens and country people do not to be sus- 
pected ? 

“A, They must keep quietly at home—mind their own business— 
work and pray. 

“ Q. How must subjects behave when the enemy causes them 
losses ? 

“4, They must bear such losses with patience, and put their trust 
in God and their sovereign.t” 





Is this real instruction—real education? Are the principles 
here inculcated such as it is desirable for children to learn and 
for men to practise? In a free country, anarchical principles, 
wild theories of government, anti-social maxims are no doubt 

ropagated by the press, and are no doubt imbibed in some cases 
by persons to whom reading alone gives the means of learning 
such dangerous doctrines. Those who use this as an argument 











* D. Che cosa debbono fare i disertori ? 

R. I disertori debbono restituirsi alle loro bandiere. 

D. Perch? sono obbligati i disertori a restituirsi alle loro bandiere ? 

R. Perché colla diserzione si sono rubati allo stato. 

D. Potete voiaddurmi in questo proposito Pautorita della Sacra Serittura ? 

RR. Posso addurre un passo di S. Paolo risguardante glischiavi. Essendo Onesi- 
mo fuggito da Filemone, S. Paolo gli ordind ch’ei dovesse ritornare al suo signore. 

D, E’ egli permesso a’ genitori di mandar danaro ed abitia’ loro figliuoli diser- 
tori ? 

R. No, non @ permesso, 

D.. Qual punizione meritano i disertori che non ritornano alle loro bandiere ? 

R. Meritano costoro che sia confiscato quanto posseggono nel loro paese. Sect. 
xii., 3 4, 5,6, 14, 15. 

+ D. Da che cosa debbono innoltre astenersi i sudditi? 

4. I sudditi debbono innoltre astenersi dal parlare irragionevolmente degli eventi 
della guerra. 

D. E percheé cid? 

R. Perché ignorando essi le vere circostanze di tali avvenimenti, possono facil- 
mente co’ loro discorsi trarre in errore la plebe. 

D., Che cosa hanno a fare i cittadini e i contadini per non rendersi sospetti? 

R. I cittadini e i contadini hanno a restar tranquilli nelle loro case, badare a’ 
fatti loro, lavorare e pregare. 

D, Come si debbono condurre i sudditi allorcheé il nemico cagiona loro de’ danni? 

RR. Allorehé i sudditi soffrono de’ danni cagionati dal nemico, li deggiono sop- 
nortar pazientemente, e riporre la loro fiducia in Dio e nel sovrano. Seet. viii., § 6, 
7, 8, 13, 
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against elementary instruction forget that that same liberty of the 
press produces the remedy as well as the poison. But in a go- 
vernment like the Austrian, such maxims go unrefuted—the 
prison is pure and there is nothing to neutralise it; reading and 
writing, under such circumstances, are only means of defence for 
bad governments and for despots, of corruption for the young 
and of oppression for the old. 

Our space not permitting us to touch farther upon the misgo- 
vernment of the various parts of Italy already mentioned, we 
shall limit our farther observations on this point to two parti- 
cular States—that of Rome and that of Modena—after having 
said one or two words on the effects which that misgovern- 
ment has produced. In 1820 and 1821, a revolution took place at 
Naples and in Piedmont. ‘The Austrians invaded both countries, 
and put it down—the despotic governments of those two countries 
being unable to do it—that is to say, because the country left 
to herself was for a free government, not for a despotism. The 
kings of Naples and Piedmont, who might have satisfied their 
subjects with reasonable concessions, and without losing any of 
that authority which it is desirable for a sovereign to possess, 
preferred the hatred of their subjects, and the being indeh ed for 
the preservation of their dangerous authority to the foreigner, to 
a compromise between the two extremes of an impracticable de- 
mocracy like that of the Spanish constitution of 1812, and abso- 
lutism. How many attempts at rebellion have been since sup- 
pressed in those two kingdoms, we have no means of ascertaining. 
To this, however, we can pledge ourselves, that force and fear of 
the Austrians, and not the love of their subjects, keeps those two 
monarchs on their despotic thrones. If there were a war tomor- 
row between France and Austria—or even France and all the 
world besides—England excepted,—the King of Naples and that 
of Piedmont must, either make concessions to their subjects and 
join France, or prepare themselves to travel in foreign parts and 
see their ruthless and abused authority wrested from their un- 
worthyhands. It is said that the King of Piedmont is now— partly 
on account of his revenue contest with Austria and onthe en- 
couraged by the example of the new Pope—of whom more pre- 
sently—liberally disposed. We must candidly say we do not rely 
on him. We believe that he was sincere in 1821, and we believe 
him sincere now, in his dislike of the Austrians, and perhaps in 
his faint liberal tendencies: but his whole life proves \him want- 
ing in moral courage, and, as is usually the case with such cha- 
racters, in firmness of purpose and generosity of views. He 
is, moreover, a bigot more from fear than conviction. Ever 
since he ascended the throne, he has never ceased to waver 
and oscillate to and from some slight liberalism and much despot- 
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ism, unable to choose. When he became king, being afraid 
of liberal ideas, he had not even the courage to recall from 
exile, or liberate from prison, the very persons who were only 
guilty of havin aud his opinions, running all the danger, 
and suffering all the consequences of failure. A short time 
after, he introduced a Council of State, a measure which 
had some appearance of a wish to put a restraint on the abuse 
of authority. But he became the slave of the Jesuits; and the 
world was horrified to learn that, in 1833 at one swoop, sixty- 
seven persons were condemned to various punishments ; thirty- 
two of them to death, of whom twelve were executed ; nine had 
their sentences commuted, because of the revelations they had 
made; and the remaining eleven fled. Three more were soon 
after condemned to the same punishment, among whom was M. 
Mazzini ; and as they were not present, they were directed to be 
considered and treated as “ banditi di primo grado.” <A few 
years ago, he became somewhat suspicious of the Jesuits, 
and has ever since rather mistrusted them. His minister for 
foreign affairs is a staunch supporter of those reverend fathers ; 
his zeal is, however, tempered by Villamarina and Alfieri di 
Sostegno, who are said to lean to the other side, and who share, 
with Solar de la Margherita, the confidence of the sovereign. 
The King of Sardinia might lay the foundation for the happiness 
of Italy, and the glory of his family, by adopting with boldness, 
and adhering, with good faith and firmness, to liberal principles 
of government at home, and to a haughty civility, and no more, 
to Austria. This requires only moderate prudence and moderate 
courage. Let him act in the same manner—as much as the 
state of the two countries may allow it—as the King of Prussia, 
the policy of whose predecessors has been, on so many occasions, 
the policy of the predecessors of Carl’ Alberto. But—we repeat 
it with + fon and sorrow—the King of Sardinia, we fear, has 
neither the boldness nor the firmness which are required. As to 
the King of Naples, he belongs to a family celebrated for their 
eccentricities. One may judge of his — mood from his 
having forbidden the Diario di Roma in his dominions.* 

We have rese rved to speak of Rome and Modena more at 
ip ay because the importance of the former in Italy, and even 
in the world, is now greater than that of any purely Tralian state, 
and because the conduct of the last Pope and of his government, 
was greatly influenced by that of the late Duke of Modena. 
Francis IV, Duke of Modena, took the name of Este from his 





* See North British Review, vol. i., pages 459 and 464, for the character of tl.e 
king and government_of Naples. 
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mother, the last of the Estes: she had married Ferdinand, Arch- 
duke of Austria. He was the eldest of three brothers ; one of them 
is Maximilian, who has some pretensions to skill in military engi- 
neering, and claims the invention of the detached sunk round 
towers, adopted to fortify Linz, Venice, and Brescello. The other 
is Ferdinand, till lately Governor of Galicia. It was under his 
government, and, we believe, under his auspices and inspirations, 
that the murders of the nobility and gentry of that unhappy pro- 
vince took place a few months ago, to the horror of Europe and 
the surprise of all those who do not know what these Estes are 
capable of. One sister married the late Emperor of Austria; 
the other, Maria Theresa, was married to Victor Amadeus, Kin 
of Sardinia. They had five daughters, all remarkable for their 
beauty, but no son. The eldest of these daughters was married 
to her uncle, the Duke of Modena; three others were married 
respectively to the — Emperor of Austria, to the King of 
Naples, and to the Duke of Lucca. The Duchess of Modena 
did not succeed her father in Piedmont, as the successions in the 
House of Savoy go according to the Salique law. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Carlo Felice, who had no son; and to 
him succeeded his cousin of the male branch of Carignano, Carlo 
Alberto, now King of Sardinia. The Duchess of Modena, how- 
ever, inherited all the “ rights” of the Stuarts to the crown of 
England ; and, ridiculous as it may seem, her or her successors’ 
occupation of the British throne, whenever the three kingdoms 
return to the true faith, was contemplated as rather probable than 
merely possible. These “rights” have now descended to the pre- 
sent Duke of Modena. When the present King of Sardinia, as 
Prince of Carignano, joined the national party in Italy, and then, 
with characteristic weakness, ran away from them, the Duke of 
Modena attempted, in the most barefaced manner, to have him 
excluded from the succession in Piedmont, and the Duchess of 
Modena preferred. He would probably have succeeded, had it 
not been for the determined resistance of France and Russia. 
In those days we would have acquiesced in anything, to please 
the Holy Alliance, as Canning had not yet acquired strength. 
As a compensation, it was thought of sending the Prince of 
Carignano to Greece ; and, with all his faults, he would have been 
much better than the imbecile German now at Athens. Out of 
gratitude to France, Carlo Alberto allowed himself to be dragged 
through the mire in Spain, where he went to combat those very 
principles which he had formerly professed. Having thus dis- 
graced himself, he was received into favour once more by his 
royal insman, then on the Sardinian throne, and contionad 
qualified to succeed him. 

The Duke of Modena was brought up by Jesuits, and was 
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distinguished for his extreme bigotry, intolerance and obstinacy. 
His opposition to Protestantism and to liberal ideas, reform, or re- 
formation of every sort and kind, was most probably conscientious, 
and most certainly uncompromising. His hatred to this country, 
both on religious and political grounds, was intense. He looked 
upon England as the main support of Protestantism, and of 
constitutional principles as opposed to despotism. The Act of 
Settlement was, as it had turned out, an act of robbery to the pre- 
judice of his own family. The divine _ of kings, and the legi- 
timate principle of succession, were, in his opinion, the only good 
claims to a throne. Whether he ever inwardly recognised William 
III. and his successors, down to Queen Victoria, we do not know ; 
but we know that he never recognised Louis Philippe, whom he 
looked upon as an unprincipled usurper, and traitor to his king.* 
Queen Maria of Portugal, and Isabella of Spain, he considered 
as the representatives of the revolutionary principle, and hated 
them heartily. Although a miser, he was most generous in 
assisting Don Carlos and Dom Miguel, whom he considered 
kings, as well as the Duke of Bordeaux. His wife, brought up 
in Sardinia, when holding no intercourse whatever with the rest 
of Europe, except Protestant England, looked upon the French 
Revolution as the offspring of the Reformation, and upon the 
revolutionists as a set of robbers, (and there she was not so very 
wrong) who crossed the Alps to plunder the kingdom of her 
ancestors, and to drive her family from their throne. She sur- 
passed her husband in hatred of liberalism, which the fanatics who 
surrounded her (among whom were some, afterwards Irish bishops, 
and then Italian priests, and, as far as was in their power, violent 
inquisitors,) persuaded her was heresy of the very worst sort, and 
alike destructive to the throne and tothe altar. It isa fact, that to 
some of the most violent acts, unrelenting persecutions, and cruel 
punishments, Francis of Modena was urged by his meek and beau- 
tiful wife, who considered it the paramount duty of a Christian 
sovereign unmercifully to exterminate, with fire and sword, 
heretics and liberals—that is, all those who did not agree with 
her father confessor, either religiously or politically. 

From the moment he took possession of Modena and its appen- 
dages, the Duke displayed that inveterate hatred to improve- 
ments, and that love for old maxims and measures, however ab- 
surd, for which he was pre-eminent. In 1820, he distinguished 
himself above all the Italian princes for his ferocity in persecut- 
ing those whom he suspected of Carbonarism. On the eve of 





* Louis Philippe, as soon as he heard of the death of the Duke of Modena, went 
into mourning before any other Court in Europe. 
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his departure for the Congress of Verona in 1822, he caused 
sentences to be passed from death downward on forty-six persons, 
by a commission of three of his creatures especially appointed in 
virtue of an especial law. They sat at an old fortress called 
Rubiera, and the Duke had the effrontery’to go often to see 
these executioners and converse with them on the pending 
trials. One of the commissioners was so disgusted with the 
part he was to play, that he had the courage to resign on the 
lea of bad health—for which he was never forgiven. From 
that time, the Duke of Modena saw conspiracies, conspirators, 
secret societies and Carbonari in every thing and every body. 
He considered it his duty as a Christian to extirpate the sect, as 
he called it; and had it been possible to reconcile the Italians to 
the Austrian Government by unrelenting persecution, the Duke 
of Modena would certainly have done it. He went on impri- 
soning, banishing, confiscating, till 1830, when the French Re- 
volution worked most strongly on his fears—for, as is usual with 
cruel men, he was a great coward ; and, feeling it, he often 
boasted of his courage. As usual with cowards, he was false, 
treacherous, and master of all the mean tricks of low cunning. 
Looking upon a general war as certain in 1830, he endeavoured 
to advance a plan which he had conceived a couple of years be- 
fore, when the intimacy between Russia and Charles X. of France, 
promoted by Pozzo di Borgo, was at its height, of bringing over 
to his interest the national party in Italy. Whether this was a 
scheme of his own, or whether he acted on the suggestion of 
Austria, is not known; nor is it known how far he had pro- 
ceeded. But that he saw secretly and confidentially some of 
the Liberals, and that he let them see at a distance the possi- 
bility of his being supported by Austria as King of Italy, there 
is no question. When it became evident that Louis Philippe, 
who had at first encouraged the Italians to rebel, would prove 
the best constable that the Holy Alliance could wish for keeping 
the peace, the Duke of Modena wanted to undo what he had 
done ; but it was too late. The sufferings of the subjects of Rome 
and Modena were past endurance: the whole of the population 
was for upsetting governments which had proved their most cruel 
enemies. In February 1831, Romagna, as well as the legations, 
revolted against the Papal Government, and the subjects of the 
Duke of Modena drove him and his satellites from his states, 
compelling them to take refuge at Mantua, in an Austrian for- 
tress, under the protection of Austrian soldiers and cannons. 
And no wonder that the subjects of the Pope should be dissa- 
tisfied. When Pius VII. returned to his dominions, under our 
patronage, he trusted the Government entirely to Cardinal 
Consalvi, a sensible man, and a man of the world. But the 
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atest part of the cardinals and of the influential persons at the 
oman Court had neither learned nor forgotten anything. They 
considered all reforms fatal; all reasonable improvements here- 
tical and Jacobinigal innovations ; all just deference to public 
opinion an unworthy weakness on the part of the Government. 
hey saw no difference between the 19th and the 15th cen- 
tury, either in spiritual or temporal matters, in men or things. 
So long as Pius VII. lived, Consalvi, supported by the grati- 
tude and superior sense of his Sovereign, was enabled to continue 
Secretary of State—doing some good, very little positive harm, 
and preventing a wonderful deal more.* On his retirement on 
the Jeath of that Pope, the other party got the upper hand, and 
began their career of persecution and reaction. Leo XII. was 
elected expressly because anti-Consalvian: he had even had a 
personal disagreement with Consalvi. To show to what extent 
the party intended to retrograde, one of the first acts of that 
Pope was, to abolish the Italian and substitute the Latin lan- 
guage in all courts of law,f and, yielding to the mad fanaticism 
of a Dominican friar, he subjected the Jews to such persecutions 
as to oblige several of the richest among them to expatriate. 
Saauel. of reforming abuses, the Papal Government, excited 


particularly by the Duke of Modena, busied itself in attempt- 


ing to put down secret societies, and hunting Carbonari. The 
Pope made special laws against them, created special commis- 
sions, and gave special powers to the cardinal legates who go- 
verned the provinces. Cardinal Rivarola himself, legate of Ra- 
venna, on the 31st of August 1825, condemned, by virtue of his 
special powers, FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHT persons to various 
unishments, seven of them to death—chiefly as freemasons, Car- 
sary &c., all by one act, or, as he called it—sentence. The 
revolutionary attempts of Central Italy—that is, Modena, the 
Legations, and Romagna in general, with part of Parma, in 
1831,f were put down by the Austrian armies: but these were 





* He could not prevent the revival of the Inquisition, of the tribunals of the 
bishops, and some other such abominations ; but this was only a specimen of what 
the retrograde party would have done if not opposed by Consalvi. 

+ Leo XII. having been a great sportsman in his youth, did away with the 
stamp or duty for killing game. This gave rise to the following epigram :— 

* Quando il Papa é cacciatore, 
Le citta diventan selve ; 
I ministri sono ecani, 
Ed i popoli son belve.” 
For some more general observations on the Papal Government and its corruption, 
see the North British Reriew, vol. i., p. 460, et seq. 

t As a confirmation of the theory that people rebel only when driven to it by 
bad government, it is to be observed, that no attempt has ever taken place in Tus- 
cany, where people are better governed than in any other part of Italy. 
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no sooner withdrawn, than the same causes produced the same 
effects in the following year; the same means were adopted by 
Austria to put down the rebels, the French at the same time en- 
tering Ancona.* 

At the very moment that the first revolutionary attempts were 
beginning, Gregory X VI. was elected to succeed Pope Pius VIIL., 
who, after Leo XII., had reigned forabout twentymonths. Gregory 
had been a Camaldolese monk; he was a native of Belluno, and 
therefore formerly a subject of the Republic of Venice, and now of 
Austria ; he was known as MauroCappellari before his pontificate. 
Although Cardinal Albani, who “| opposed his election, ceased 
to be Secretary of State—an office to which he had been raised 
by Pius VITI.—he was still high in influence, and was made, 
moreover, legate of Pesaro and Urbino; and when, on the second 
interference of the Austrians, more severe measures were decided 
upon, Albani was invested with extraordinary, or, in fact, sove- 
reign power, as Commissary-General of the Four ao The 
life, previous history and connexions of Cardinal Albani, will at 
once show why he was chosen, and what was to be expected from 
him. He was descended from a very well-known family. His 
mother was Marianna Cybo, second daughter of Alderano Cybo, 
last Prince of Massa and Carrara, whose eldest sister Maria 
Theresa, had married the last Duke of Modena—Hercules III. 
of Este—whose only child married the father of the Austrian 
Duke of Modena, Francis IV. Albani was therefore first cousin 
once removed of this duke, as well as of the former wife of the 
Emperor Francis and of the then dowager Queen of Sardinia, 
widow of Victor Amadeus. On the popular tumult which took 
place at Rome when Basseville, the orach minister, was mur- 
dered, about the end of the last century, it was suspected that 
Albani had taken a part not consistent with the character of a 
clergyman. He was afterwards sent by Pius VI. with a special 
mission to Vienna, and after the election of Pius VII., he was 
created cardinal. Finding that no part of Italy could protect 
him from the power of Napoleon, who knew how bitterly he was 
detested by Cardinal Albani, this prelate retired to Vienna, 
where he continued to live till the return of the Pope to Rome. 
He was afterwards made legate of Bologna, and employed in 
many high offices at home, beside, being sent in 1825 to com- 
pliment, in the Pope’s name, the Emperor of Austria when 
at Milan. It is superfluous to say that Albani’s rank and 
connexions gave him great influence with the predominant 
party at Rome, made him a matchless instrument in the hands 





* North British Review, vol. i., p. 462. 
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of his old friend and connexion, the Duke of Modena, and ren- 
dered him hateful to the Italian patriots, who looked on him as 
a bitter enemy, as well as the best supporter of their oppressors, 
whilst he considered them deserving of no mercy at his hands, 
and scarcely of justice. 

On his return to his dominions, from which, as we have said, 
the Duke of Modena had been driven in February 1831, he 
adopted the severest measures. Military commissions condemned 
numberless individuals to various punishments. Soon after he 
established a newspaper, called La Voce della Verita, than which, 
perhaps, there never was a more misleading name. The absur- 
dity of the religious and political principles which that newspa- 
per defended, was only equalled by their violence. Both were 
of such a nature as to alarm the governments of Italy. Several 
of them, the Austrian among others, forbade it in the Imperial 
states. In the Papal states, on the contrary, the circulation of 
La Voce della Veriti was encouraged by all means. In that 
paper the following statement occurs—which will give an idea 
of the Duke of Modena, of his flatterers and satellites, and of 
what they called religion :— . 

*“ As soon as Sister Candida Teresa Grandi saw the turbulent 
enemies of the throne and of the altar rise against and threaten the 
Holy City, (Rome,) and the supreme Pontiff, as had been done against 
her most beloved sovereign, (the Duke of Modena, in February 
1831,) she asked from her father’s confessor to be allowed to offer to 
God her own life for the return of legitimacy. (The same was done by 
Sister Maria Angiola Olivari.) She was in perfect health till the be- 
ginning of March, when she was taken ill, and although the physicians 
saw no danger, she always assured them, with the greatest joy, of the 
certainty of her death, and of the grace she had obtained ; and although 
she improved, yet, rejoicing before hand in the favour received, she 
comforted her sisters, assuring them that God had heard her prayers ; 
she wept for joy at the honour of being accepted as a victim for so 
great an object. She, in fact, died on the 7th of March, at the very 
moment that his Royal Highness, [the Duke of Modena, ] at the head 
of his faithful soldiers, and of the Austrian troops, re-entered his 
dominions. The other nun, Maria Angiola Olivari, followed her with- 
in two days, when the ringing of bells, and the cheers of the popula- 
tion announced the long wished-for and most happy hour of the en- 
trance of Francis IV. into his capital.”* 

When the Austrian troops entered the Roman States, and the 
Italians saw there was no hope for them, those who were in pos- 
session of the Citadel of Ancona concluded a solemn capitulation 
with Cardinal Benvenuto, Legate a latere—that is to say, in- 





* Vuce dellu Vevita of 20th December 1831. 
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vested with the highest power that can possibly be conferred by 
the Pope on a representative ; this capitulation, notwithstanding 
the honest representations of the Cardinal, was broken by the 
Papal Government. A number of the patriots who had embarked 
under the protection of passports, granted by the Legate, in con- 
sequence of the convention, were seized piratically on the high seas 
by some Austrian i, of war, and, although not Austrian sub- 
jects, although never having carried arms, or in any way engaged 
in hostilities against the Austrians, except in defence of their own 
territory when the Austrians entered it by force, these unfortun- 
ate persons were thrown into the prisons of Venice, and kept 
there for many months, when at last even the Government of 
Austria was obliged to order their liberation. Among those ar- 
rested was a M. Antonio Morandi of Modena, who succeeded in 
escaping. On the Ist of September 1831, the director of pelice 
of Modena, offered a reward of 200 sequins (about £100) to any 
one who should arrest the said Morandi, or KILL him at once, 
were he to attempt to enter the Modenese territory, as notoriously 
guilty. 

cones probable that the fear and rage of the Duke, worked 
upon by a Neapolitan, a prince of Canosa,* drove him, as was 
said at the time, either out of his senses altogether, or very near 
it. His excitement was greatly increased by his — fears 
and by scruples about not being severe enough in punishing “the 
enemies of the altar.” On the occasion of a severe earthquake 
(13th March 1832) he published the most extraordinary address 
to his people, telling them that this earthquake was owing to the 
spirit of rebellion, of insubordination and reform which infested 
like an epidemic all the world. He said that he had not yet for- 
given any of those whose punishment he had reserved, and who 
were meanwhile in exile for the good of his subjects; for, he said, 
it is these wishers for revolutions “ who bring the divine punish- 
ments on the people, and it is to preserve ourselves from such 
visitations that we keep them far from us.” Two or three days 
after this, he oublished what he called “a rescript,” in which he 
stated that he knew there was a set of people who wanted to assas- 





* This Canosa took a dislike to a certain Riccini, then and still Governor of 
Modena, and attempted to make him pass for one who betrayed the Duke, for an 
assassin, in fact for a /iberal, which was the crime of crimes. Fortunately, Ricciiii 
could defend himself, and prove, among other things, that certain letters that 
Canosa produced were forgeries, that a story of his having been fired at was a farce 
got up by himself to ruin Riccini, and make himself a martyr, &c. He lost the 
Duke’s grace, and in the very Vocv della Verita, in which he had been one of the 
principal and most violent writers, his infamy was exposed by Riccini’s influence. 
He retired to the Roman States, and then to Rome, where even this detestable man 
found favour and patrons. 
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sinate him; that if they would come forward openly he did not 
fear them, (we should have liked to see what answer he would have 
sent to a challenge with request of “ a clear stage and no favour”) 
that he hoped, if he were to die for the good cause, that his death 
would be an inducement to others to crush “ the faction,” and 
that his brothers would avenge his death, and “ the cause” which 
he as well as they had espoused.* In answer to this, his troops, 
after having called him “the first soldier of our age for courage 
and bravery” (the Duke had never seen active service), promised 
to do their best to defend and protect him; but, they continued, 
“ should hell vomit so execrable a being as one who should 
make the slightest attempt on the life of the sovereign, let it be 
known that the troops are acquainted with every one of their 
fellow-citizens who share the maxims of the rascally revolutionists 
and+liberals; let these tremble; the troops render their lives 
answerable for the safety of that of Francis the Fourth.”t Sub- 
sequently, on the 18th April of the same year, the Duke put the | 






























finishing stroke to his conduct, by publishing an edict, which we 
wish we could spare room to give at full length; its substance, to 
the truth of which we pledge ourselves, is incredible. After having 
thanked Providence for the great mercy shown to him by preserv- 
ing him from a conspiracy, and, “ nevertheless, being determined 





not to discover the persons who, after having received a promise to 
be kept secret, furnished him with all the means of discovery,” and 
considering that this was against himself personally, the Duke says 
he has determined to bail some of the persons accused, to banish 
others “ as suspicious persons and certainly enemies to his govern- 
ment,” and to reserve to himself the power of proceeding at a future 
time against a third class. “ As to the future,” he continues, 
“ seeing that the fathers of past revolutions and of present dis- 
orders, prepared long ago impunity for political crimes, begin- 
ning under the hypocritical cloak of a deceitful philanthropy to 
lighten the punishments, and submitting the gravest crimes to 
the same long proceedings and proofs which are required for 
even the smallest crime ;” seeing also that the liberals not only 
ask but insist on a regular procedure, under the specious name 
of justice, well foreseeing that “ either from want of proofs, or 
from want of witnesses, or from their not agreeing in their evi- 
dence, or because the crime was not completed, or because the 
criminal intention is not proved, they will either be acquitted or 
slightly punished ;” after mature consideration the Duke not 
only authorizes the putting to death without trial of any sort 
those whom his satellites say they have found in the very act of 
































+ Id., 24th March 1832, 





* Voce della Verita, 22d March, 1832. 
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rebellion, et cetera, (now that et cetera is a legal phrase of as much 
value as an unknown quantity in algebra) ; not only directs that 
no trial shall take place but before a military commission to be 
appointed ad hoc by the Duke himself for those he might deter- 
mine to send to trial, but goes on saying, that— 

“ Tf the case should happen that by secret denunciations and wit- 
nesses above exception, to whom the promise is given not to divulge 
their names to the tribunals, still less to confront them with the ac- 
cused, the sovereign was to acquire conscientiously a moral certainty 
of the crime, then, rather than betray the secret or compromise those 
who, trusting to us, have made or may make useful revelations, we 
shall be satisfied with inflicting, as measure of police, an extraordinary 
punishment, below the ordinary one—(to which a person is subject 
after a trial)—always accompanied by banishment.”* 

Incredible as it may seem, these horrible principles were acted 
upon, and moreover the Duke was not satisfied with “ an extra- 
ordinary punishment” pronounced by himself, but his military 
commissions actually applied these maxims of iniquity in the 
case of persons who were condemned to death, and thus murdered 
them in the name of justice in a more wilful and more cowardly 
manner than if they had been waylaid in the dead of night by a 

g of assassins, and secretly dispatched. Were not our space 
imited, we should make our readers shudder by relating the 
ct nn of the trial, as it was called, of Giuseppe Ricci, be- 
onging to a most honourable family, barbarously put to death for 
having, as it was alleged, encompassed the death of the Duke 
of Modena. Two villains, Tost and Montanari—one of whom 
had been formerly condemned to the galleys for robbery—being 
in prison on some other charge, t se of getting off by 
accusing Ricci and others of having agreed to murder the Duke 
when at church, on a certain day then long passed. No attempt 
whatever was made to commit the crime; it was admitted that 
Ricci did not even know Tosi before he proposed to him to be 
one of the party; no precise day was assigned to the meeting of 
the conspirators ; and although not one of the persons accused 
was traced to the church where the murder was to take place, 
one of the proofs of the guilt of Ricci was, that a few days after 
that fixed for the perpetration of the crime, some powder, balls, 
flints, and two pistols, were found behind a chest of drawers in 
the vestry of the church; another of the proofs was, that Ricci, 
after seeing what sort of fate awaited him, attempted to escape 
from prison. He was condemned to death by a military com- 
mission composed of a private, two corporals, a serjeant, two 





* Voce della Verita, 19th April 1832. 
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lieutenants, a captain and a major, selected and nominated by 
the Duke himself, and by special order of the Duke he was 
executed !* It is generally believed that Canosa had invented 
this and many other crimes, and that the Duke, when too late, 
felt convinced of the innocence of Ricci and of several others. 

On the other hand, the worthy cousin of the Duke, Cardinal 

Albani, proceeded in about the same manner in the Papal 
States. He entered Bologna with the Austrians, and one of his 
first acts was, on the 20th of February 1832, to declare that for 
the crime of high treason the judges—of whom three were to be 
military men—would be appointed by him, and to prescribe the j 
Serene for what he thought the various degrees of this crime. 

‘or instance, two or more persons planning an insurrection are 
conspirators, and are to be condemned to death; and death is 
the punishment of those who belong to secret societies ; whoever 
conceals, or assists the flight of a member of a secret society, 
is to be punished with the galleys for life, and so are the 
authors or printers of writings exciting to rebellion. The 
Austrian troops were the force on which Albani and the Papal 
Government relied for the execution of these decrees. It being 
evident that the moment those troops left the country, the royal 
authority would be set at defiance, the Pope was advised to take } 
a few thousand ragamuffins, into his service as Swiss regiments. | 
These regiments, being better paid than the national troops, 
added to the discontent of the fain and to the burthen and 
dissatisfaction of the people in general. The most unrestrained 
powers were given to these ruffians, to vex those who were 
designated as the disaffected: a part of the population was en- 
couraged by all means, spiritual and solennl, by hope and fear, 
to persecute, annoy and oppress those who were suspected of 
liberalism ; and there have been occasions when these worthy 
agents and supporters of such a government, have attacked the 
peaceful population, and, in cold blood, murdered unarmed 
fathers of families, as well as inoffensive women, and children 
scarcely old enough to be able to walk. The government winked 
at such wholesale assassinations, which even the officers of the 
Austrian troops loudly and indignantly proclaimed and con- 
denned, but which, after being represented in favourable colours 
by the Voce della Verita, were applauded, by the Duke of 
Modena, and by the whole of the pure Church party. Ever 
since, the government has gone on em bad to worse, and the 
persons persecuted by the most nefarious means, for political 
offences, were at last numbered not by tens, and scores, and 


































* Voce della Verita, July 19th and August 18th, 1832. 
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hundreds, but by thousands. These horrible persecutions were 
carried on in silence ; but there was no month—perhaps no week 
or day—of peace for the poor inhabitants of the Papal States : 
and in our age, in civilized Europe, these infamies were hardly 
known, and when known, scarcely noticed. Whenever any 
account of these abominable practices found its way to the 
public, the monstrously harassed and cruelly oppressed were 
represented as assassins, robbers, atheists and free-thinkers—the 
Pope, the Cardinals, the Priests, the hired ruffians, being painted 
as the very incarnation of justice, of religion and of mildness. 

About a year ago, the Papal authorities were driven from 
Rimini; they were, however, soon re-instated, these who had easily 
overcome them having been forced, as we shall see, to have recourse 
to these violent proceedings only for the purpose of protesting 
against the intolerable despotism that weighed upon the country, 
and of publishing to Europe their moderate wishes. They were 
misrepresented ; but, most fortunately for them and for Italy, a 
man of unimpeachable honour, of high reputation, of extremely 
moderate opinions, of a spotless character, and sincerely re- 
ligious, having witnessed the events, published the little work at 
the head of our article, which produced a prodigious sensation 
all over the continent. But Azeglio was ordered. to quit Tus- 
cany, where he had settled, and forced to return to Piedmont, 
where he was born. We wish we had more space to give 
extracts from it ; in fact, the whole ought to be read, to form an 
idea of the incredible wickedness of the Papal Government of the 
time. As, however, we have thought it right to endeavour to 
impress on our readers how it is that the whole of Italy has just 
ground of dissatisfaction, and how all its governments are-— 
till the recent ameliorations in the State of Rome—far from 
removing the evils which, by keeping the Peninsula in agita- 
tion, fan a spark which may, and probably will, set Europe on 
fire, we are obliged, by want of space, to extract from Azeglio’s 
little book, much less than would be desirable, about the Papal 
States only. 


“The economical system of the Papal States,” says Azeglio, p. 42, 
“and its finances are brought to such a point that Europe is well aware 
of its absurdities and impending ruin. The most wonderful thing is, that 
this ruin has not already happened—that is, that the state is not a 
bankrupt ; for that Government not only exceeds the revenue in ex- 
penses, but stops up all the sources of public weal. The prohibitive 
system injures both exports and imports, by duties which ignorance 
calls protective—by foolish prohibitions, which, instead of favouring 
national industry, favour the monopoly of a few only, by which labour 
and production are hampered, by which smuggling is encouraged—a 
fatal source of corruption, of immorality, and hostile to Government 
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itself, which thus trains a class of desperadoes always ready to join 
those who wish to injure it. The effect of this system is to impoverish 
all in order to enrich some; and, to complete the absurdity, the col- 
lection of duties is farmed out to a company, whose profits too are 
squeezed from the consumers. 

‘“‘ On the other hand, the Government will not listen to anything 
that might tend to improve public weal; it sees in every thing a con- 
spiracy, rebellion, revolution. Rome has said, I don’t believe in rail- 
roads. All Europe laughs at this ; but the papal subjects don’t laugh. 
To every other improvement the same obstinate prohibition or diffi- 
culties; joint-stock banks, agricultural or commercial associations— 
forbidden. Land is oppressed by unbearable taxes, and as there are 
no means of disposing of the produce, the agricultural class is every 
year poorer. There is no commerce; and that part of Italy, placed 
on two seas, on the high road to the East, rich in minerals, with the 
most fertile soil, inhabited by a population on whom providence has 
bountifully bestowed quickness, foresight, energy, strength, and bold- 
ness—has such two harbours as Civitavecchia and Ancona empty. 
And would to God, that if the Government prevented the subjects 
from, I will not say enriching themselves, but from struggling on, no 
one were to rob and grind them down with taxes!—would that the 
expenses were moderate !”* 


Azeglio then speaks with just indignation of the Swiss regi- 
ments, and of the partisans of the government, authorized and 
excited to injure and murder inoffensive citizens accused of 
liberalism. ith respect to the latter, it is to be observed that 
these bands of assassins were set on foot first by the Duke of 
Modena in his dominions. He established certain corps called 
volunteers, to which were readily admitted all persons who had 
no character to lose. The Duke granted to them numerous exemp- 
tions from the payment of taxes, and extraordinary powers of 
—s for, and detecting, liberals and conspirators. These 
organised swarms of spies were the special object of the Duke’s 
partiality. He paid for public dinners to them, and erected them 
into secret societies, under the order of the police, at the instigation 
of Canosa. Had there been a pretext, there is no doubt that these 
worthies were intended to be let loose upon the better-informed 
classes, and to act against them, as the peasants have been allowed 
to do in Galicia a fewmonths ago, at the instigation of that govern- 
ment, of which, as we have observed, Ferdinand, the Duke’s 
brother, was the head. Our author then speaks of a still worse 
abomination—that is, of special commissions created to try poli- 
tical offences. 


*‘ These are not restrained by any rules, and have unlimited autho- 





* What follows in Azeglio has, for the greatest part, been said by us long ago in 
the often quoted article which appeared in our first volume. 
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rity as to punishments. In these tribunals of true cut-throats, desisted 
by all civilized nations, inasmuch as their very nature and essence is 
a certain sign of the end which they are to serve, which is, of being 
instruments of princely revenge, and not of justice—in such tribunals, 
men are, at the same time, accusers and judges—no liberty of defence 
is granted, not even in the choice of counsel, who are elected by the 
Court from among its creatures.* The manner of proceeding is intri- 
cate, secret, all against the person accused ; the questions put deceitful, 
suggestive, cunning ; and moral—we should not be wrong in saying 
physical—torture employed. . . . . Experience has shewn that 
those who consent to accept of such places, whether they know the 
wishes of those who elect them, or whether they guess it, they endea- 
vour to find, and wish to find, guilty, and not innocent parties; they 
know that every condemnation raises them in the government’s opinion, 
and that they are lowered by an acquittal; they know that the firmest 
steps to ascend to rewards and honours are the bodies of their victims, 
innocent or guilty, it does not much signify.”—Pp. 52, 53. 


He then relates, how a few smugglers having come into collision 
with the officers of customs, the circumstance was seized as a 
eager for instituting one of these special commissions at Bologna, 

y which the murders were perpetrated mentioned by us on a 
former occasion.f But as their profits (for these commissioners 
have a direct interest in persecuting and harassing innocent per- 
sons whom they ransom handsomely and barefacedly) were at 
an end—as the province of Forli, under the mild and just govern- 
ment of Cardinal Gizzi (the same who is now secretary of state), 
was tranquil, and that prelate not likely to excite discontent 
in order to punish those who complained—as the present Pope, 
then Archbishop of Imola, used successfully his influence as a 
cardinal to prevent them from contaminating his diocesis,—the 
province or eta of Ravenna, under the cruel, haughty and 
persecuting Cardinal Massimo, seemed to the commission the 
eligible spot “ on which they might quietly and safely exercise 
their villanies, with the approbation and assistance of the cardinal, 








* This, too, was an atrocity unknown before the Duke of Modena ven- 
tured to legalize it in 1820. In 1845, an advocate, Pantoli, of Forli, extremely 
well affected to the Papal Government, was entreated to accept the de- 
fence of those who were accused before the Commission of Ravenna ; of which 
more presently. The iniquities which had been perpetrated by the Commission 
were so glaring and so disgusting, that Pantoli had the honesty and courage 
strongly to remonstrate against them. The police searched his papers, took 
from them forcibly what might be important for the defence of his clients ; Pantoli 
7 was ordered not to quit Ravenna, and it was expected he should be dis- 

rred ! 

+ North Brit. Review, vol. i. p. 462. Azeglio says, that no one knows either 
what was the crime imputed to these victims, or what were the proofs; it is 
generally thought that many of them at least were innocent altogether, and all 
harshly and too severely treated. 
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easily excited, implacable, revengeful, stupid and terrified.”—P. 
58. For the purpose of bringing the legation of Ravenna under 
the merciless hands of these commissioners, advantage was taken 
of the murders of a gendarme and of a Swiss mercenary, which 
were supposed to be the result of a political conspiracy ;— 


‘“ The commissioners imagined a connexion between the disturbances 
of the smugglers of Bologna in 1843 and this affair of Ravenna in 
1845, they dreamed of conspiracies and plots extending to various 
cities of the legations, consequently imprisonments without any ra- 
tional motive and at haphazard were multiplied in Rimini, Ravenna, 
and the whole of the Romagna. The presumed opinions of a person 
were a sufficient reason for arresting him—and this is proved by the 
numberless persons acknowledged innocent, and set at liberty after 
months and even years of imprisonment.* The corporal torments, the 
absolute want of every species of comfort, the unhealthy prisons, the 
moral surprises, the nefarious practices resorted to in order to obtain 
an avowal or revelations, are a painful and horrible history of which 
those who have read Pellico’s or Andryane’s works may form a notion. 
One may argue to what extent the commission pushed their cruelty 
and iniquities in the secrecy of the prisons, from the treatment that one 
has seen inflicted on persons accused of political crimes at noon-day 
and in sight of the public during the summer of 1845. On the days 
and hours most scorching, along the dusty roads of Romagna, was seen 
a long train of carts, surrounded by gendarmes and policemen, on which 
were fastened the persons accused of liberalism, who were transferred, 
by order of the commission, from one prison to another. These were 
not men accustomed to such treatment: they were respectabie persons, 
of every condition and age—many of them innocent in the eyes even 
of the Government. One may imagine what the feelings of their 
countrymen were on seeing them traverse the cities in such a state, 
dirty, covered with dust, burnt by the sun, tied with cords like high- 
waymen.... Yet the Commission could not obtain what they wanted. 
Torture, circuitions, leading questions, promises of impunity—all were 
tried and failed, simply because there was nothing to be found out.... 
The Cardinal excited the Commissioners to spend money, to omit 
nothing, in order to find a pretence for condemnation.{ At last, as 








* The Austrian government is unparalleled in the history of the world for this 
crying species of oppression and barbarity. We know persons who have been im- 
prisoned in the worst holes of Milan and Venice for more than four years, and then, 
not being found guilty of any even the slightest misdemeanor, exiled to a distant 
town, without any reason whatever, and kept in these more tolerable prisons for 
many years more. 

+ There are particulars of refined torments and oppression too disgusting and 
revolting to be mentioned, still less described, in a publication having any respect 
for the feclings of its readers and the decencies of society. In this country they 
are not imaginable, scarcely intelligible. 

} One of the first acts of the new Pope has been to recall Massimo from his Go- 
veruiment, 
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neither conspiracy nor political crimes could be discovered, a story 
was fabricated from apparent analogies between the past and the pre- 
sent, from evidence given by unknown witnesses, from mixing together 
smuggling and politics ; and that gave a pretext to the Commission for 
condemning two persons to death and a great many others for twenty, 
fifteen, and ten years to the hulks.”* 


A large number of persons who foresaw what was coming, fled 
from their homes—many of these were from Rimini—and took 
shelter at San Marino. Their number was large :— 


“ It was going to be enlarged by inhabitants of other parts of Ro- 
magna threatened by the Commission. Cardinal Gizzi, whom we 
have praised above, again expressly refused to admit this abomination 
in Forli, and Rimini was going to be selected as its seat. Mean- 
while the exiles at San Marino were every day more pressed by want. 
At the same time, the requests and threats of the Papal Government 
to force that miniature republic to deliver them up became more 
peremptory and violent, and San Marino was threatened with an inva- 
sion if she continued to be hospitable and compassionate. Having, 
therefore, no means of safety, and yet hoping that, from an armed 
demonstration some good might come, the exiles determined to seize 
upon Rimini, where there were only a few Papal troops dissatisfied 
with the Government, and where they might hope for some assistance 
from friends, relatives and fellow-citizens. ... And, in order to pro- 
duce some effect, they determined to publish a manifesto to make their 
honest wishes known to Europe. All this was done: The Swiss 
troops, in a proportionally large number, retook Rimini, from which 
about one hundred exiles had withdrawn. .... Let it therefore be 
known, that this row at Rimini was produced by persons who had not 
a yard of ground on which to set foot in safety—by men who had 
reason to fear every night being awoke by policemen—by men kept 
incessantly in fear of life and liberty, and thus reduced to desperation. 
—P. 63-67. 


The liberals who had left Rimini retired into Tuscany, where 
they were most hospitably received by order of the Grand Duke, 
who allowed them freely to embark for Marseilles. It is morti- 
fying to think, that the Pope and his ministers and agents—all 
Italians—forced his subjects and their countrymen to take shelter 
in the territory of an Austrian Prince: It is a decisive proof both 
of the strong ground they had for acting as they did, and of their 
moderation and unimpeachable conduct, that the Austrian Govern- 
ment itself refused to give up to the Pope such of his persecuted 
subjects as, on that occasion, escaped by the Adriatic Sea to 
Fiume. There was a country where the Italians, who fled 





* The sentence embraced sIxTyY-SEVEN persons at once. It was pronounced on 
the 10th of September 1845. 
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under such circumstances from unheard-of persecutions and 
death, were inhospitably and barbarously received, and that was 
France—the boasted seat of refined manners—of sensibility— 
of generous love of liberty. Yes: the moment these Italians, 
who had been received with kindness by the Sovereign of Tus- 
cany, set their feet on the inhospitable shores of Marseilles, they 
were received by French sbirri, and lodged in the gaol. It was 
the public indignation of Europe, revolted at such worse than 
Algerine conduct, that obtained their liberty. There was not one 
of the first-water liberals, who declaim so loudly about da perfide 
Albion and Pritchard, who opened his mouth to censure this act 
of perfidy against unarmed men, who trusted themselves to a 
nation of Christians, whose rulers acted worse than savages. 

In order to show that the persons who were so much as a 
matter of course thrown into prison by a citizen-king’s govern- 
ment, were extremely moderate and reasonable, notwithstanding 
the provocation which they had received, and the hardships 
which they had suffered, we beg to give the substance of the 


requests which they made in the manifesto addressed to the 
powers of Europe from Rimini. These were, Ist. A general 
amnesty for all political crimes. 2d. That the Pope should 
direct the compilation of codes, by which publicity of trials, a 
jury, the abolition of confiscation and that of death for . 


crimes, be enacted. 3d. That laymen should not be subject to 
the inquisition, or other ecclesiastical tribunals. 4th. That 
political crimes should be tried according to common law by 
ordinary tribunals. 5th. That municipal councillors be elected 
by the people, and confirmed by the Sovereign; that the 
Sovereign select one out of three names presented by the 
municipalities, for the members of the provincial council, and 
that the councillors of state be chosen, one out of three pre- 
sented by the provincial councils. 6th. That the council of state 
vote the taxes, check the expenses, and be consulted as to other 
affairs. 7th. That all civil, military and judicial offices be filled 
by laymen. 8th. That public instruction be taken from the clergy, 
to whom religious education only ought to be left. 9th. That the 
censorship of the press be limited to preventing attacks on the 
Deity, the Catholic religion, the Sovereign, and the private 
character of individuals. 10th. That the foreign troops i dis- 
charged. 11th. That a militia should be charged with enforcing 
order and respect to the law. 12th. Lastly, that the Papal Govern- 
ment, like all other civilized governments, adopt those social im- 
provements which are peculiar to our times. ‘These harmless re- 
quests would certainly have been received—and were in fact re- 
ceived—with threats and persecution on the part of the Papal 
Government, when, within a short interval of each other, the 
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death of the Duke of Modena, and that of Pope Gregory XVI., 
took place. The latter was succeeded by Cardinal Mastai Fer- 
retti, now Pius IX. 

Our readers are now in possession of some facts which will, it 
is hoped, excite in them deep abhorrence of the priestly oppres- 
sion under which the inhabitants of the Roman States have 
a for so many long years, and some sympathy for the suf- 
erers as well as for the just efforts that they have made to better 
their condition. The moderation of their demands, even when pro- 
voked to desperation, their loyalty to a wicked, profligate and san- 

inary government, are certainly more than could be expected, 
and than the Pope and all his myrmidons deserved. The extremity 
of their sufferings, and the unexpected new policy adopted by 
the successor of Gregory X VI., account for the unbounded grati- 
tude with which the inhabitants of the Papal States have hailed 
the indications of good intentions in Pius IX. We are ready to 

ive him and his Secretary of State full credit for what they have 
- asin nor do we question that they can and will, provided they 
proceed with great prudence and coolness, effect still more for the 
temporary and transient relief of the people ; but we cannot flat- 
ter ourselves that this relief can be permanent, or that the Papal 
Government can be fitted for our times. It is essentially incom- 
patible with them. No Pope has it in his power to adapt his 
government to liberal institutions, without blowing up the whole 
imposture, of which Popery is the key-stone. Liberty cannot 
exist without freedom of discussion, freedom of the press and, 
above all, independence of the temporal from the spiritual power 
in all worldly matters. How can liberty exist in the States of the 
Pope, the head both of the Church and of the State holding the 
latter as a trustee for the former? How can it exist under the 
chief of a religion pretending to infallibility, and consequently 
to the right of fixing what and how far one may discuss? 
As to freedom of the press, the chief of the Catholic religion 
has always abominated it. The Council of Trent and the 
Bishops claim the censorship of the press, and the power of 
forbidding books, as a right inherent to the office of the in- 
quisitors and of the Bishops. The Church of Rome has 
always aimed at despotic power in spiritual matters. Little 
by little—during the last four centuries particularly—it has 
undeviatingly, with the greatest skill and perseverance, unscrupu- 
lous as to means, kept that end steadily in view, and has at last 
obtained it. It is impossible that the same power which, in spi- 
ritual matters, will not hear of councils, of the right of private 
judgment, of the independence of the bishops, will admit, in tem- 
poral matters, of a Parliament, bear with an opposition, and re- 
spect the independent rights of members of the legislature. And 
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what power has the Pope to carry into effect some of the demands 
of the people? Take, for instance, the seventh. Ifthe Pope is 
to exclude from temporal offices the dignitaries of: the Church, 
merely because they are Churchmen, by what means are those dig- 
nitaries to be supported? Are they to be done away with? Can 
it be expected that the body out of which the sovereign is elected 
will submit to be considered unfit to share in the government of 
the country? What patronage is left to the Pope to reward those 
who support him as chief of the Church? Take the next. Will the 
clergy submit, in the dominions of the Pope more particularly, to 
have public instruction taken from them? And is the Papal Go- 
vernment expected to separate religious education from public 
instruction? Will the bishops in the Roman States consent to 
abdicate their jurisdiction in numberless temporal affairs? A 
Pope—Pius LX. for instance—may, ex plenitudine potestatis, 
motu proprio, disregard all these obstacles for a time—but he 
cannot make this a rule binding on his successors, nor can he 
himself adopt it as the fundamental maxim of government ; he 
will have persons enough opposing him in his attempt to do 
good, without creating more enemies. He is quite certain of 
having the bitterest opposition from all the supporters of the 
oa policy hitherto triumphant, from those still filling the 
1ighest and most influential places, down to the desperadoes who 
lived on the oppression of their fellow-men, either as members of 
the commission before spoken of, or as their spies and attendants. 
There will rise, moreover, a party of unreasonable persons, always 
dissatisfied with all sorts of government, full of absurd notions 
of the rights, and utterly unacquainted with the duties, of men, 
eager for that equality which consists only in pulling down those 
on high, instead of raising those below to the superior level, 
who will greatly embarrass a necessarily weak and emphatically 
new government. All these will find encouragement and assist- 
ance from all the despots in the world—more particularly from 
Austria, who, while the ruler of Italy, will not tolerate a govern- 
ment likely to dispute with her the supremacy if not of physical 
power, at least of influence over the Italians, and who will not 
easily reconcile herself to see the Head of the Roman Catholic 
religion, hitherto a tool in her own hand, becoming an agent of 
the will and policy of France. 

It is in this respect that the change of politics in the councils 
of the Pope, is an important event even for England. The late 
conduct of Louis Philippe shows him in his true colours of a 
cunning and ambitious man, as false to this country as ever 
Bourbon was. These Spanish marriages, brought about in a 
manner disgraceful to him as a relative of the Queen of 
Spain, and as an ally of Queen Victoria, may, after all, do 
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more injury to him and his dynasty than to us. He, how- 
ever, a sharp and long-sighted man, thinks otherwise. The 
very determination to accomplish his object, disregarding alike 
his own reputation and the displeasure of England, without hesi- 
tating as to the choice of means to obtain the end, shows clearly 
that he expects uncommon advantages to his family. We trust 
and hope he may be mistaken. Meanwhile to have the Pope 
under his thumb, to make use of him in quelling and allaying 
the irritation of the Carlists in Spain, must add to Louis Phi- 
lippe’s strength in the Spanish peninsula. England having no 
representative at Rome, and the despotic powers being on no good 
terms with that Court, gives a stronger claim on the part of France 
—the only great power supporting the new Pope—to his deference 
and attachment. As we have had occasion to observe in a for- 
mer Article, the power of the Head of the Church of Rome in 
the temporal affairs of other kingdoms, is greater than superficial 
observers are apt to allow,* and that power—be it great or be it 
small—is at this moment at the uncontrolled disposal of Louis 
Philippe, without England having even the means of knowing 
to what mischievous purposes it may be directed. The Irish an 
Colonial Bishops belonging to the Church of Rome, are ap- 
pointed by the Pope—persons not backward in agitating for 
either political or religious purposes; to four Apostolic Vicars, 
as they are called, who have long existed unnoticed in England, 
the late Pope added four more; priests, regular and secular, 
of every sort, name, and colour—even those who are paid by us 
to teach pupils who will one day impart their religious doctrines 
to the people—are all under the absolute control of a man 
whose very existence at this moment depends on the support 
which he receives from Louis Philippe. Is not all this important 
enough to claim the serious attention of our government, as much, 
at least, as the Montpensier marriage and its paulo-post-future 
consequences ? 





* See in the first volume of the North British Review, the article on Arnaldo 
da Brescia, often referred to. 
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Art. VIIL—1. A Cycle of Celestial Objects for the use of Naval, 
Military, and Private Astronomers, Observed, Reduced, and 
Discussed. By Captarn Witt1aAM Henry Smita, R.N., 
K.S.F., D.C.L., &e. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1844. 

2. Thoughts on some Important Points relating to the History of 
the World. By J. P. Nicnox, LL.D., Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. 8vo. Edin- 


burgh, 1846. 


Ir in former days, and in heathen lands, ignorance was 
the mother of devotion, she has, in modern times and among 
civilized nations, become her bitterest and most implacable foe. 
When the ministers of religion were the sole depositaries of 
ww the sovereignty of their God was unchallenged, 
whether he was a saint, a hero, or a reptile. Science and im- 
posture had combined their powers to je and enslave the 
people. Piety sought its reward in secular distinction and 
animal enjoyment, and when the twin lusts of pleasure and of 
power had lost their hold over the mind, the terrors of guilt and 
the dread of punishment bound their victims with a still more 
galling chain. The light of truth, however, religious and phy- 
sical, gradually broke in upon the domain of priestcraft. The 
crypts of the juggler were laid open—the lying oracles ceased to 
respond—the demon shrine smoked no more—and ignorance 
lost for ever her monopoly of devotion. 

When society had passed this neutral point, this node of her 
ascending orbit, the Goa of Nature began to be recognised in 
his works, and visions of immutable truch, enlightening the mind 
by their wisdom, and overpowering the imagination by their 
brightness, replaced the meteor knowledge which had dazzled 
and misled mankind. When the eye of reason first saw the 
earth which we inhabit suspended, as a ball, in “ midway air,” 
and pursuing its appointed path as the arbiter of times and sea- 
sons, that reason must have acknowledged the mighty potentate 
that “ weighed the earth in a balance, and held the waters in the 
hollow of his hand.” When the moon took her place as the 
satellite of the earth—the lamp to enlighten its helen, and 
the magnet to regulate its tides—the wisdom and beneficence 
of its author must have been felt as well as recognised. When 
this mighty globe, to which the sun, moon, and stars seemed to 
be subservient—the heritage of empire, the playground of con- 
querors, and the seat of all human glory—when this globe shrunk 
into one of the smallest and least important of the planets which 
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form the family of the sun, the pride of philosophy waned at the 
disclosure, and proud man learned for the first time that there 
might be races of men, as there were worlds of matter, more 
_ than his own, more lofty in their intelligence, and more 
ivine in their deeds and their affections. But when the teles- 
cope exhibited to him, in the vast expanse of the universe, new 
suns and new systems of worlds, infinite in number and variety, 
and sustaining, doubtless, in their bright abodes, myriads of living 
beings—new regions of suffering and of glory—new spheres for 
the display of divine power, and the diffusion of divine benefi- 
cence—human reason trembled at the display of a boundless 
universe, and bowed in mute admiration of its grandeur. 

With views of creation thus unlimited in its extent, and infinite 
in its objects, and with manifestations of power and wisdom which 
scepticism durst not challenge nor reason impugn, we might 
have expected to find a race of philosophers ever worshippin 
the Great Spirit, devoutly ministering in bis temple, and followed 
by a devoted band of disciples, panting after a knowledge of such 
stupendous mysteries, and sacrificing wealth and pleasure for its 
attainment. Nor would the expectation have been unreasonable, 
that knowledge so divine and inaccessible would have shed its 
influence over the moral nature of its possessors, instilling lessons 


of humility and piety, mortifying intellectual pride, and preparing 
the mind for the reception of other manifestations of the divine 
will, and of other truths which, though presented to us in a dif- 
ferent phase, are not only worthy of our regard, but appeal to 
the highest and most enduring interests of man. 


Such knowledge wafts the mind above, 
While heaven itself descends in love; 
A feeling from the Godhead caught, 
To wean from self each sordid thought ; 
A ray of Him who formed the whole ; 
A glory circling round the soul. 


Such, however, have not been the results of astronomical dis- 
covery. In no department of the world’s wisdom has the Creator 
been less known and honoured, than in that which treats of the 
very heavens in which he dwells. The names of heathen deities, 
associated with vice and error, have been given to the noblest 
works of the one living God,* and in the depths of a boundless 





* In speaking of the nomenclature of the constellations, Captain Smith justly 
remarks, that “the recent consecrations of flattery, such as Scutum Sobieskii, Honores 
Frederici, Taurus Poniatowski, Cor Caroli, Robur Caroli, Sceptrum Brandenburgicum, 
Harpa Georgii, and the like, together with every political, national, and worldly 
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universe, and amid the glories of bright and revolving worlds, 
the “ undevout astronomer” has sought and found but the bub- 
ble reputation. The tendency of knowledge acquired in the 
pursuit of fame, to foster intellectual pride, a overshadow 
sacred truth, is nowhere more conspicuously displayed than in 
the history of that science in which it was least likely to occur. 
In the survey of regions far above his own, man regards himself 
as at least an auxiliary to his Maker. When he discovers, he 
bears himself as if he had created. When he analyzes, he flatters 
himself that he has combined. When he unravels nature’s 
magic, he mistakes himself for the conjuror. When knowledge, 
on the contrary, is dissociated from fame, and when it rests 
chiefly on the testimony of others, it takes its seat more readily 
in the affections, and being founded on faith more than on 
reason, it enters into a readier combination with those sacred 
truths which disclaim philosophy either as their judge or their 
interpreter. Hence we can understand why the great deductions 
of science, especially those of the sidereal heavens, exercise so 
little influence over the minds of those who are most deeply con- 
versant with them, and why the cultivators of science are, gene- 
rally speaking, the least pious of the intellectual community. 
But, though the pride of philosophy thus stands in fatal anta- 
gonism to religious sentiment, science is, nevertheless, the hand- 
maid of religion. The conqueror who subjugates barbarous 
nations, and the legislator who civilizes them, are rarely actuated 
by a love of suffering humanity or of social order. The tools of 
a nobler workman, they but gratify their thirst of fame and 
power, and their names stand associated with triumphs which 
they are not permitted to appreciate or enjoy. Thus does the 
pride and vanity of man seek its gratification even in the per- 
formance of the noblest deeds, and the discovery of the grandest 
truths; and while, in the page of history, we ponder over the 
record of achievements like these, we are compelled to admire 
the deed, while we pity the hero or the sage who does it. 

But, from whatever motives, and by whatever means truth 
is obtained, whether by the proud astronomer from the remotest 
verge of —_ or by the sceptical geologist from the depths of 
our own planet, it yields a noble tribute to the pious and con- 
templative soul. Here it is the work of omnipotence, which, 





interesting allusion should be at once swept away.” The same observation is 
equally applicable to the nomenclature of the planets. Uranus was long known 
by the appropriate name of Herschel, its discoverer, and the names of Piazzi, Olbers, 
and Harding, might have replaced those of Ceres, Pallas, and Juno; while Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Kepler, Tycho, Newton, and Le Verrier might have received the 
honour of giving their names to the other planets. 
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though we cannot fathom, we adore—there it is a monument of 
wisdom, of which we comprehend the object and the design. 
Above us and beyond us, it is a display of power which conters 
benefits upon our race—around us and near us, it is the dispen- 
sation of individual blessings which we daily enjoy, or of admoni- 
tions or of chastisements which we daily disregard. In whatever 
phase it is presented to us, it is truth divine; and whether our 
emotions be those of astonishment and admiration, of love or of 
fear, it is worthy of our deepest study—the doing of the Lord, 
and marvellous in our eyes. 

While the moral influence of science over the mind of the 
philosopher is enfeebled by intellectual pride, its power over other 
minds is greatly reduced by an imperfect reliance on its facts and 
deductions. The testimony upon which we receive ordinary 
truths is not adequate to the establishment of those which are 
strange and startling; and if they stand opposed to early preju- 
dice, or to the evidence of sense, they are not admitted like other 
truths of which we have the evidence of demonstration. They 
are portions, indeed, of our knowledge, but not articles of our 
creed, and though we may regard them as possible, or even rank 
them among probabilities, they neither guide the judgment, nor 
rouse the affections, nor regulate the conduct. How few men 
really believe that they sojourn on a whirling globe, and that 
each day and year of life is measured by its revolutions, regulat- 
ing the labour and the repose of every race of being. How few 
believe that the great luminary of the firmament, whose restless 
activity they daily witness, is an immoveable star, controlling, by 
its solid mass, the primary planets which compose our system, 
and forming the gnomon of the great dial which measures the 
thread of life, the tenure of empires, and the great cycles of the 
world’s change. How few believe that each of the millions of 
stars—those atoms of light which the telescope can scarcely 
descry—are the centres of planetary systems that may equal, if 
not surpass our own? And how very few believe that the solid 
pavement of the globe upon which they nightly slumber, is an 
elastic crust, imprisoning fires and forces which have often burst 
forth in tremendous energy, and are at this very instant strug- 
ping to escape,—now ae their way in volcanic fires—now 

eaving and shaking the earth—now upraising islands and con- 
tinents, and gathering strength for that final outburst which is to 
usher in the new heavens and the new earth, “ wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” Were these great physical truths objects of 
faith as well as deductions of reason, we should lead a better life 
than we do, and make a quicker preparation for its close. No 
man willingly sleeps on the precipice’s brink. Few can stand 
unappalled with a thunderbolt overhead, and fewer still are un- 

VOL. VI. NO. XI. oO 
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moved when the earthquake is shattering their neighbour’s house- 
hold gods and desolating their shrine. If it be want of faith in reli- 
gious truth which keeps us under the bondage of sin, it is want 
of faith in physical truth which keeps us from seeing the mighty 
arm that is ever revealing itself around us,—from standing in 
awe amid its wondrous manifestations,—from living sober and 
godly lives, and thus qualifying ourselves for the citizenship of a 
better kingdom. 

If there be any soundness in these views, the education of the 
people—the instruction of the whole population—in physical 
truth, becomes the duty of a Christian State. Education, how- 
ever, is not knowledge, nor is knowledge wisdom. It is but the 
instrument by which knowledge and wisdom are acquired, and 
like all other instruments, it may be employed for purposes that 
are mischievous or useless. There are many truths which it is 
not profitable to know, and of which it is better to be ignorant. 
There are many which are appropriate to one _— of life, and 
not to another ; but there are some which deeply concern every 
responsible being, and in making him a wiser, make him a 
happier and a better man. We do not allude to the doctrines of 
revelation, about which there is no question, but to those grand 
truths of the natural world which indicate the power and wisdom, 
and shew forth the glory of the Creator. ‘The cardinal truths of 
Astronomy and Geology, have pre-eminently this character, and 
along with others of high importance, ought to form the sub- 
stance of the earliest lessons that are committed to the memory 
of the young. Received as facts to be believed, and not as truths 
to be previously demonstrated or even explained, they demand 
little exercise of the mind, and will take their place in its capacious 
storehouse, the germs of present piety, and the seed of the tree of 
knowledge. 

It is in vain, however, to expect that such views will receive 
any attention in the present age, when nations are ruled only by 
the principles of a worldly policy, and no higher objects contem- 
plated in the education of the community than to maintain social 
order, to promote agriculture and commerce, and to exalt, by 
naval oh military triumphs, the falsely called glory of the 
nation. A Government must be wise itself before it can make 
others wise; and senators must fear God before they can make 
man fear him. When birth and not wisdom is called to high 
counsels,—when eloquence overbears knowledge, and the idola- 
try of wealth and power replaces godly fear, we must remain 
the subjects of a distracted and unblessed empire, imbibing the 
wisdom of the serpent, and smitten by the poison of its sting. 

In the two interesting works which we have placed at the 
head of this article, the general reader will find a body of phy- 
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sical truth, the value of which it is impossible to overestimate. 
In the “ Cycle of Celestial Objects” by Captain Smith, he will 
find all the great truths of astronomy, embracing the most recent 
discoveries, clearly and accurately described, and requiring little 
or no mathematical knowledge for their comprehension. In the 
first volume, bearing the forbidding title of Prolegomena, he 
gives us in three chapters, an “ introductory sketch of the pro- 
gress of astronomy,” “ a glimpse of the solar system,” and “a 
glance at the sidereal heavens,” and concludes it with a chapter 
“on the details of the observatory,” and a fifth, entitled “ No- 
tanda on the Bedford Catalogue.” These notanda form an in- 
troduction to the Bedford Catalogue itself, which occupies the 
whole of the second volume, and embraces the “ Cycle of Celes- 
tial Objects,” which forms the general title of the work. This 
Cycle or Catalogue contains a description of eight hundred and 
Jifty celestial objects, including double and multiple stars, of 
which the primaries are in Piazzi’s catalogue, a selection of clus- 
ters of stars and nebulz from the works of Sir William and Sir 
John Herschel, together with the most interesting of the celestial 
objects inserted by Messier in the Connaissance des Temps, for 
1781. The following list of contents will shew the reader the 
number of phenomena to which his attention is called. 


Double stars, 419 Multiple stars, 21 
Binary stars, 20 Stars and comites, 161 
Triple stars, 46 Nebulez, 98 
Quadruple stars, 13 Clusters, 72 


These various objects are described with such minuteness, that 
they may be readily found in the heavens, and the observations 
upon them by different astronomers, both ancient and modern, 
domestic and foreign, have been collected with singular care, while 
the account of Captain Smith’s own observations and researches 
relative to many of the objects of the Cycle, gives a character 
of originality to his descriptions. The fourth chapter of his first 
volume, entitled, “ Details of the Observatory,” and containing 
an account of his own observatory at Bedford, and of the instru- 
ments with which it is furnished, cannot fail to be useful to young 
astronomers, and instructive to all. Throughout the whole of his 
work, Captain Smith displays a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and never omits to associate with the grand phenomena of 
the heavens, that great Being whose liandiwork they shew forth, 
and whose glory they declare. 

In Dr. Nichol’s work “ On some important points relating tu 
the System of the World,” he treats of the material universe 
under two different aspects,—as represented in space and time by 
the grander phenomenaof the heavens—and as represented in time 
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by the evolutions of individual globes, such as the earth which 
we inhabit. Under the first of these heads, he describes the 
structure and extent of the sidereal arrangements, and explains 
the grounds upon which he has modified his former views relat- 
ing to the constitution of nebule; and he has illustrated this part 
of his work with beautiful and highly interesting engravings of 
the more important nebulz, as given by Sir John and Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, and as more recently exhibited in the great 
telescope of Lord Rosse. In the second part of his work, he 
treats of the analogy of the planets with the earth, and of the 
epochs of evolution through which the earth has passed,—of the 
subsidence and elevation of seas and continents, and the instruc- 
tive phenomena of coral reefs, and islands ;—and the interesting 
speculations of M. de Beaumont, respecting the age of moun- 
tains, and the different epochs at which the mountain chains of 
our globe were raised into their present position, are discussed 
with much ingenuity and eloquence, and illustrated by plates 
and diagrams, which cannot fail to add to the popularity of the 
work. 

The limits necessarily assigned to this article, will not permit 
us to follow either, and still less both, of our authors, through the 
whole range of their discussions, and we must therefore perform 
the more difficult task of giving a general view of the system of 
the universe, and of some of the more remarkable phenomena 
which are displayed in nearly every one of the planetary bodies 
which it is in our power to explore. In following this plan we 
shall carefully abstain from all extravagance of speculation, and 
call the attention of the reader to those facts and phenomena 
alone which must command universal belief, and to cautious de- 
ductions which reason and analogy will not fail to confirm. 

The first and grandest object which arrests the heavenward 
eye is the glorious suN, the centre and soul of our system, the 
lamp that lights it, the fire that heats it, the sceptre that guides 
and controls it,—the fountain of colour, which gives its azure to 
the sky, its verdure to the fields, its rainbow hues to the gay 
world of flowers, and the “ purple light of love” to the marble 
check of youth and of beauty. This globe of fire is 883,000 
miles in diameter, or 1114 times the diameter of our earth, and 
is 500 times larger than all the planets put together. It seems 
to consist of a dark nucleus, which is seen through openings in 
the luminous crust, called the spots in the sun. It is therefore 
not an incandescent globe, and there is reason to think with M. 
Arago, that its light is that of burning gas. The light of the 
sun moves with the velocity of 192,000 miles in a minute. It is 
composed of three different colours, red, yellow, and blue, by the 
combination of which all the different colours in nature are pro- 
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duced. The solar light has more blue and less red in it than 
the artificial white flames with which we are familiar, and what 
is very remarkable, these artificial white flames contain many 
— rays of a determinate refrangibility, which do not exist in 
the sun’s light, from which they have probably been absorbed either 
in the process of combustion, or during the subsequent passage of 
the light through the solar atmosphere. The sun revolves round his 
axis in 25 sidereal days, and occupies a fixed position in reference 
to the other bodies of the system. Around the sun, and at the 
distance of 36 millions of miles, the planet Mercury revolves 
in nearly 88 days. Its diameter is only 3140 miles, and it re- 
volves about its axis in 24 hours and 5 minutes. The best time for 
seeing this planet, which exhibits several of the phases of the 
moon, from a little more than a half moon to a thin crescent, 
is about one hour and three quarters before sunrise in autumn, 
and after sunset in spring. Mercury is occasionally seen in the 
form of a round black spot, passing across the sun’s disc, a phe- 


nomenon which will occur on the 9th November 1848, the 11th 
November 1861, and the 4th November 1863. According to 
Sir William Herschel’s observations, the disc of Mercury was 
always equally luminous, without any dark spot or ragged edge ; 
but M. Schroeter saw not only spots but mountains, the height of 


two of which he measured, and found one to be about a mile 
and a quarter in height, and the other about ten miles and three 
quarters, or nearly thrice as high as Chimborazo. We are not 
aware that these observations have been confirmed. Captain 
Smith looked for the spots on Mercury through his achromatic 
telescopes, but though he did not find them, he should not have 
omitted, as he has done, all notice of the observations of Schroe- 
ter. The telescope of Lord Rosse will soon decide these and 
other disputed points in astronomy. 

Next to Mercury the planet VENUS revolves round the sun 
at the distance of sixty-eight millions of miles, in 224 days 16 
hours, performing her daily revolution about her axis in 23 hours 
21 minutes. The diameter of Venus is 7700 miles, or a little less 
than that of the Earth. This planet is known even to the most 
illiterate observer, as the splendid morning and evening star, 
which occasionally precedes the rising, and follows the setting of 
the Sun. She shines with a peculiar brilliancy, giving a distinct 
shadow to opaque objects, fol she exhibits all the phases of the 
Moon. Venus was mentioned by the prophet Isaiah as a morn- 
ing star 2600 years ago, and is also noticed by Homer and 
Hesiod. Her splendour could not fail to attract popular atten- 
tion, and being the nearest planet to our Earth, and almost of 
the same size, astronomers expected to discover analogous re- 
semblances between the two. Sir W. Herschel and Schroe- 
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ter have examined the surface of Venus with peculiar care. 
Both of them observed that the light is strongest at the outer 
limb, from which it decreases gradually to the interior edge. Sir 
W. Herschel saw spots upon the inner margin of the luminous 
crescent, not very unlike those seen long before by Bianchini. 
According to Schroeter, the light at the inner margin terminates 
in a ragged edge, and the cusps or horns of the planet are alter- 
nately blunt and sharp, a phenomenon which Schroeter supposes 
to arise from the shadow of a high mountain. This astronomer, 
who noticed that one of the cusps was bent like a hook, with a pale 
blue light at its apex, ascribed the appearance to the twilight pro- 
duced by the atmosphere of the planet. Schroeter measured the 
altitude of four mountains in Venus, the highest of which were, as 
in Mercufy, in the southern hemisphere. The highest was 22 
miles, the next 19, another 114, me | the lowest nearly 11 miles. 
Judging from analogy, astronomers expected to find a moon or 
satellite revolving round this planet. Cassini, and Short, and 
Montaigne, declare positively that they saw it ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the charge of dogmatism which Captain Smith has made 
against those who ascribe this observation to an optical illusion, we 
have no hesitation in repeating that opinion. It is surely more 
reasonable to believe that a false image of so bright a planet 
usurped the place of a satellite, than that the star seen by Short 
and others, and never seen since, had been blotted out of exist- 
ence. We have ourselves been summoned to see the satellite of 
Venus, and soon detected the origin of the false speck of light.* 
Venus, like Mercury, occasionally passes, in the form of a dark 
round spot, over the Sun, but no satellite has ever been seen to 
attend her on this occasion. Venus will pass over the Sun’s disc 
on the 9th December 1874, and on the 6th December 1882. 
The next body of the Solar System is our own Earrn, our 
a. home, our birth-place, and soon to be our grave. 
iewing it, as we are now doing, as the third planet in order from 
the Sun, can we doubt that it is a globe like the rest—poised in 
ether, and moving round the central luminary? Knowing that it 





* Captain Smith repeats his opinicn in a note, as follows :—“ Sir David Brewster 
says that ‘Mr. Wargentin had in his possession a good achromatic telescope, which 
always shewed Venus with such a satellite, and the deception was discovered by 
turning the telescope about its axis.’ This, however, must be a mere pleasantry, 
for it is impossible that the accurate observers cited could have been deceived 
through so gross a neglect.’”"—Nofe, vol. i., p. 109. To this we reply, that the 
statement thus challenged is a historical fact, and that it must have been very 
pleasant to Mr. Wargentin to have discovered the illusion, before he announced 
the discovery of a satellite to Venus. If the telescope had a stand, the detection of 
the illusion would have been more difficult. No person who has studied the 
optical illusions produced in telescopes, can doubt the possibility of the fact. 
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is the seat of life, and the abode of intelligence, can we doubt that 
the other planets have their inhabitants as well asours? The dia- 
meter or axis of the Earth, round which it revolves in 24 hours, 
is 7898 miles, and its equatorial diameter 7924. It moves round 
the Sun in 365 days, 6 hours, and it is accompanied by a Moon 
or Satellite, which revolves about her axis in 27 days, 8 hours, 
the time also of her revolution round the Earth, at the distance of 
237,000 miles from our planet. Her diameter is 2160 miles. 
Her surface is composed of hill and dale, rocks and mountains, 
but no trace of water exists, and no appearance which indicates 
the existence of living beings. The grand object of the refulgent 
lamp of night is doubtless to give light to our globe, and to regu- 
late the tides of our ocean. As our own Earth was long in pre- 
paration for the occupation of man, the Moon may in like manner 
be preparing for the reception of inhabitants. According to Sir 
W. Herschel, the height of the lunar mountains which he mea- 
sured varies from a quarter of a mile to a mile and three quar- 
ters; but M. Schroeter, following another method of measure- 
ment, found the insulated mountains so high as five miles. The 
surface of the Moon is distinguished from that of our Earth, and, 
indeed, of all the other planets, by caverns sometimes five miles 
in depth, and 40 miles in diameter. A high annular ridge, marked 
with lofty peaks and numerous little cavities, generally surrounds 
these caverns, and in its centre an insulated mountain is often 
found. “ The strata of mountains,” as we have elsewhere ob- 
served, “ and the insulated hills which mark the dise of this 
luminary, have evidently no analogy with those in our own globe. 
Her mountainous scenery, however, bears a stronger resemblance 
to the towering sublimity and the terrific ruggedness of Alpine 
regions, than to the lower inequalities of less elevated countries. 
These masses of rock rise at once from the plains, and raise their 
peaked summits to an immense height in the air, while projecting 
crags spring from their rugged flanks, and threatening the valleys 
below, seem to bid defiance to the laws of gravitation. Around 
the base of these frightful eminences, are strewed numerous loose 
and unconnected fragments which time seems to have detached 
from their parent mass, and when we examine the rents and ra- 
vines which accompany the overhanging cliffs, we expect every 
moment that they are to be torn from their base, and that the 
process of destructive separation which we had contemplated in its 
effects is about to be exhibited in tremendous reality. The strata of 
Lunar mountains called the Apennines, which traverse a portion 
of the moon’s disc from north-east to south-west, rise with a preci- 
pitous and craggy front from the level of the Mare Imbrium. In 
some places, their perpendicular elevation is about 4 miles, and 
though they often descend to a much lower level, they present an 
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inaccessible barrier to the north-east, while in the south-west 
they sink in gentle declivity to the plains.” That phenomena 
like these are the results of voleanic action and of earthquakes, 
analogy would lead us to believe—even if astronomers had not 
seen very distinct indications of active volcanoes in the dark - 
of the moon. Captain Smith saw near the centre of Aristarchus, 
on the 22d December 1835, “ a light resembling that of a star 
of the 9th or 10th magnitude, appearing by glimpses, but at 
times brilliant, and visible for several seconds together.” He saw 
the same phenomenon to great advantage on Christmas-day, 1832, 
(1842?) when it resembled a star of considerable size. The light 
of the moon is defective in all the specific rays which are want- 
ing in the sun’s light, and it is polarized in planes conformable 
to the laws of polarization from rough surfaces. 

Immediately beyond the orbit in which we perform our annual 
round lies that of Mars, a red-coloured planet indicating an at- 
mosphere of great density and extent, though Sir James South 
has recently shown that it cannot be very extensive. Mars re- 
volves about his axis in 24 hours 39 minutes, and round the sun 
in nearly 687 days. His distance from the sun is 142 millions of 
miles, and his diameter 4100 miles, not much more than half that 
of the earth. His aspect resembles that of our earth, showing an 
——— of seas and continents, and of perpetual snow near its 
poles. Sir J. Herschel pronounces the seas in Mars to be green, 
and the land red. The face of Mars changes its aspect every 
124 hours owing to its rotatation. The polar diameter of the planet 
is one-sixteenth less than the equatorial one. 

Hitherto we have been surveying worlds at a respectful distance 
from each other, and having days and nights, and seasons and as- 
pects, of the same character, but we now arrive at a region in space 
where some great catastrophe has, doubtless, taken place. Beyond 
the orbit of Mars, and at the distance of 263 million of miles from 
the sun, the celebrated M. Piazzi of Palermo discovered, on the 1st 
of January 1801, a small planet, CEREs, which revolved round the 
sun in 1681 days, and its diameter, according to W. Herschel, 
is only 163 miles, while Schroeter makes it 1624. Dr. Olbers dis- 
covered another small planet, PALLAs, on the 21st March 1802, 
with a diameter of only 80 miles according to Herschel, or 2100 
according to Schroeter, a period of 1703 days, and a distance 
from the sun of 265 millions of miles. On the second September 
1804, M. Harding of Lilienthal discovered a third new planet, 
namely, JUNO, with a diameter, according to him, of 1425 miles, 
a period of 1592 days, and 252 millions of miles from the sun. 
These strange and unexpected discoveries led Dr. Olbers to believe 
that the three planets were fragments of a larger one which had 
burst, and pursuing this idea, Se discovered, on the 29th March 
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1807, a fourth, namely, VEsTA, 250 miles in diameter, 225 millions 
of miles from the sun, and revolving round him in 1155 days. 
From this time, it was always considered probable that other 
fragments would be found, and that meteoric stones were some of 
the lesser pieces that had been projected from the shivered pla- 
net. Many meteoric stones have fallen since that time, but, with 
the exception of a remark by M. Cacciatore in a letter to Cap- 
tain Smith in September 1835, that he had followed a small 
planet, (which he suspected to be beyond Uranus,) for three 
nights and afterwards lost it, no hint of another planetary frag- 
ment had been given by astronomers. On the 8th December 
1845, however, M. Hencke of Driessen in Prussia discovered a 
fifth small planet, viz. Astraa, belonging to the interesting 
group under our notice. It is situated at nearly the same dis- 
tance from the sun as J UNO, and has a period of about 1500 days. 

From this quintuple cluster of small planets, which have, 
doubtless, originally formed one, and which have established, as we 
shall afterwards see, a law of planetary distances, we pass to still 
more remarkable bodies of our system. The next planet in order 
is JUPITER, a body of huge magnitude which revolves round the 
sun in 4332 days 14 hours, or about twelve years, at a distance 
of 485 millions of miles. His diameter is no less than 90,000 
miles, a globe that would occupy nearly one-half of the moon’s 
orbit. This magnificent planet revolves round his axis in 9 hours 
56 minutes, and his equatorial diameter being to the Polar one as 
14 to 13, it will exceed it by nearly 6000 miles. The dise of 
Jupiter differs from that of all the other planets in being crossed 
with a number of bands or belts of different degrees of shade, 
varying at different times. Dark and bright spots have also been 
seen on his disc, phenomena which indicate the existence of 
an atmosphere, and an equatorial arrangement of clouds, as if it 
were effected by an agency analogous to that of our trade-winds. 
But the most remarkable feature in this planet is its pos- 
session of four moons or satellites, which, reckoning from the 
planet, are 2508, 2068, 3377, and 2800 miles in diameter, and 
revolve round their primary in 42, 85, 171, and 400 hours respec- 
tively. These satellites pass over the disc of Jupiter, and are 
eclipsed in his shadow, or behind his body. On the 2d Novem- 
ber 1681, old style, Molyneux saw Jupiter without any of his 
attendants—“ a conjunction,” as Captain Smith observes, which 
will require more than three thousand billions of years to occur 
again.” Captain Smith has given us the following very distinct 
account of a phenomenon which has recently very much per- 
plexed astronomers :—“ On the 26th of June 1828, I was watch- 
ing the second satellite of Jupiter, as it gradually approached to 
transit its disc. It appeared in contact at about half-past ten, 
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and for some minutes remained on the edge of the limb, until it 
finally disappeared in the body of the planet. At least 12 or 13 
minutes must have elapsed, when I perceived the same satellite 
outside the disc, where it remained distinctly visible at least four 
minutes.” Mr. Maclean, 12 miles distant from Captain Smith, 
and Dr. Pearson, 35 miles distant, saw the same phenomenon on 
the same evening. 

The next step in our progress from the sun presents us with 
the planet SaruRN, a world as far surpassing Jupiter in the 
ane of its features, as Jupiter did the other planets. Its mean 
distance from the sun is about 890 millions of miles; the length 
of its year, or period of revolution, 29 years and 155 days, and the 
time of its diurnal rotation 10 hours 26 minutes. Its diameter i is 
76,000 miles; but his most remarkable feature is, that he is sus- 
pended in the middle of a broad luminous ring, the outer diameter 
of which is 176,418 miles, and its inner diameter 117,339 miles. 
This ring consists of two rings separated by an interv al of 1791 
miles, the inner diameter of the outer ring being 155,272 miles, 
and the outer diameter of the inner ring 151,690 miles. The 
distance of the ring from the body of the “planet i is 19,090 miles ; 
but what is very remarkable, the planet i is not in the exact centre 
of the ring, but is nearer the west side of it, the left. vacancy 
being 11° 073”, and the right one 11:288”. The outer ring has 
been observed by sever ral astronomers to be divided into two 
rings. Other observers, however, have been unable to see this 
second division in the ring, and we must, therefore, wait for Lord 
Rosse’s observations before we can regard that division as an 
ascertained fact. Saturn has the form of an oblate sp »heroid, the 
equatorial being to the polar diameter as 12 to 11. The surface 
of his disc is diversified with belts parallel to the equator. Sir 
W. Herschel observed five, one of which was bright, uniform, 
and broad, and close to it was a dark belt divided by two narrow 
white streaks, so that he saw three dark belts and two bright 
ones, occupying a wider space than the belts of Jupiter. “In 
addition to these splendid rings, which must furnish the planet 
with a blaze of light, he is illuminated by no fewer than seven 
satellites, placed at the distance of 120,000, 150,000, 190,000, 
243,000, 340,000, 788,000, and 2,297,000 miles, and revolving in 

23 hours, 1 day 9 hours, | day 21 hours, 2 days 18 hours, 4 days 
12 hours, 15 days 23 hour s, and 79 days eight hours. The two 
innermost were discovered by Sir W. Herschel, the sixth by 
Huygens, and all the rest by Cassini. Captain Smith states, that 
he believes that “all the seven satellites were visible in Sir James 
South’s great refractor in February 1830.” 

Till the year 1781, Saturn was considered the remotest planet 
of our system; but Sir W. Herschel, on the 13th March of that 
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year, discovered a new planet, now called URANUS, situated far 
beyond the region of Saturn. It revolves round the sun in 84 
years, at the distance of 1800 millions of miles. Sir W. Herschel 
discovered six satellites, which revolve round the planet in 5 days 
21 hours, 8 days 17 hours, 10 days 23 hours, 13 days 11 hours, 
38 days 2 hours, and 107 days 17 hours, at the distances of 
13,120 miles, 17,022, 19,845, 22,752, 45,507, 91,008 miles 
respectively. 

At the enormous distance from the sun which we have now 
reached, we believed, at the commencement of this Article, that 
the solar system terminated. The late M. Cacciatore, the suc- 
cessor of Piazzi, had indeed declared, as we have seen, that he 
had followed for three days a moving star, which, from the slow- 
ness of its motion, he suspected to be beyond Uranus; but the 
conjecture excited no other feeling but that of grief, that he should 
not have continued his search for so interesting a body. At the 
time we are now writing, however, the discovery of a new planet 
beyond Uranus has been announced to the scientific world—a 
discovery which will ever be regarded as one of the grandest 
triumphs of astronomical science. To discover a planet by the 
ordinary process of observation, is an act of no greater merit than 
that of discovering a comet, or any other celestial object ; but to 
predict the existenceof a planet from phenomena which indicated its 
existence, is one of the finest achievements which philosophy hasever 
performed. In comparing the calculated with the observed places 
of Uranus, a discrepancy appeared which could not be explained by 
any of the perturbations “preg ony by the other planets. The devia- 
tions in question seemed to be owing to the disturbing action of 
a planet more distant than Uranus. M. Le Verrier undertook the 
problem of computing the probable place of the supposed planet, 
from the nature and amount of its perturbations as affecting 
Uranus, and he seems to have obtained a correct solution of it. 
The planet was actually discovered on the 23d of September at 
Berlin, by M. Galle, of the Royal Observatory, and has been 
since seen at Mr. Bishop’s ( )bser vatory in Regent’ s Park.* 
It resembles a star of the 9th magnitude, having a diameter 
of three seconds, and a volume 230 times that of the Earth. 
Mr. Hind saw the disc with a power of 320. Its motion, 
which is at present retrograde, amounts to two or three seconds 
of time daily. On the 24th of September, at 8" 54’ 40’.9, 





* The Cross of the Legion of Honour has been conferred upon M. Le Verrier 
and M. Galle. It is proposed by Le Verrier, we understand, to call it Nepruns, 
M. Galle proposes Janus,—one face, we presume, for the mathematical, and one 
for the physical discoverer of the planet. 
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its right ascension was 328° 18’ 14”.3, and its declination 
13° 24° 29”.7 south. On the 30th September, at 8" 16’ 21”, 
mean time at Greenwich, its right ascension was 328° 3’ 8” 6, 
and its south declination 13° 27 20’. In conformity with 
Bode’s law, its distance will be about 3453 millions of miles, and 
its periodic time about 1723 years, and if there should still be 
another planet, its distance would be nearly 7000 millions of 
miles. With a Newtonian reflecting telescope 20 feet in focal, 
and with an aperture of 24 inches, and powers of from 316 to 
567, Mr. Lassels of Liverpool has examined this planet, and has 
announced (in The Times) the probability that it has a ring like 
Saturn, and a satellite. “ On the 3d October,” he says, “ at 
about 8 hours, I observed the planet to have apparently a very 
obliquely situated ring, the major axis being seven or eight times 
the length of the minor, and having a direction nearly at right 
angles to a parallel of declination. At the distance of about 
three diameters of the disk of the planet northwards, and not far 
from the plane of the ring, but a little following, there was situate, 
a minute star, having every appearance of a satellite. I observed 
the planet again, about two hours later, and noticed the same ap- 
a * ¥* * With regard to the existence of the ring, 

am not able absolutely to declare it, but I received so many 
impressions of it, always in the same form and direction, and 
with all the different magnifying powers, that I feel a very strong 
persuasion that nothing but a purer state of atmosphere is neces- 
sary to enable me to verify the discovery. Of the existence of a 
star having every aspect of a satellite, there is not the shadow of 
a doubt. Afterwards I turned the telescope to the Georgium 
Sidus (Uranus), and remarked that the brightest two of his 
satellites were both obviously brighter than this small star accom- 
panying Le Verrier’s planet.” 

Since the preceding paragraph was printed, Professor Challis 
of Cambridge has communicated to the Athenwum* some in- 
teresting information respecting the history and discovery of the 
new planet. From this communication it appears that, previous 
to January 1843, Mr. Adams, an under-graduate of that uni- 
versity, had endeavoured to account for the anomalies in the mo- 
tions of Uranus on the hypothesis of a more distant planet. The 
necessity, however, of preparing himself for the examinations for 
the academical distinction which he obtained in January 1843, 
left him no time for pursuing the research. In the course of 
1843, he arrived at an approximation to the position of the new 
planet, but having employed only a small number of observations 
of Uranus, he obtained in February 1844, through Professor 





* For October 17, 1846, No. 990, p. 1069. 
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Challis, from the Astronomer Royal, the early Greenwich ob- 

servations then in course of reduction. With these materials, 

Mr. Adams proceeded in his inquiry, and in September 1845 he 

communicated to Mr. Challis his values of the heliocentric lon- 

gitude, eccentricity, place of perihelion, and mass of the supposed 
lanet.* 

On the 29th of July 1846, Professor Challis, guided by a 
paper drawn up for him by Mr. Adams, commenced with the 
Great Northumberland Achromatic, a systematic search for the 
planet. On the 30th June, he observed all the stars even to those 
of the 11th magnitude, in a zone 9 minutes broad. On the 4th 
of August, he took a broader zone, “ and recorded a place of the 
planet.” On the 12th of August, he met with a star of the 8th 
magnitude in the 9 minute zone which did not contain it on the 
30th July. “ Of course,” says Professor Challis, “ this was the 
planet, the place of which was recorded a second time in four days 
of observing.”t The following were the positions of the planet on 
the 4th and 12th of August :— 


August 4, 13" 36™ 25° R. Ascens. . 215 58™ 14”.70 
N. Pol. Dist. 102° 37’ 32”.20 
August 12, 13" 3™26* R.Ascen. . 21" 57™ 26".13 
N. Pol. Dist. 108° 2" — 9”.9 


The following elements of the planet’s orbit have been deduced 
by Mr. Adams from these positions compared with more recent 
ones :— 


Distance of the planet from the Sun, the Earth being 1. 30°05 
Inclination of Orbit, ‘ ; ‘ s 1°451 
Longitude of descending node, ; ‘ m 809°43’ 
Heliocentric longitude, August 4, ° ; 326°39’ 


The distance of the planet from the sun is less than the theory 
had indicated, and also less than it should be by Bode’s law. 

It would be presumptuous to assert that we have reached the 
limits of our system, especially at the present moment, when we 
have, since 1781, extended that system from an orb of 1800 
millions of miles in diameter, namely, that which is bounded 
by Saturn’s orbit, to one of 6906 millions of miles, or that 
which is included within the orbit of Le Verrier’s planet,—that 





* M. Le Verrier, in an investigation published in ‘June 1846, assigned, as Pro- 
fessor Challis states, very nearly the same heliocentrical longitude to the planet as 
ee Adams did, “ but gave no results respecting its mass and the form of its 
orbit.” 

+ Mr. Adams and Professor Challis concur in proposing for the planet the name 
Oceanus, a word which a Latin scholar only can pronounce. 
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is, when we have extended it nearly four times its former diameter. 
There is, however, a probable limit to every planetary system.— 
When the light and heat of the central sun has become so dif- 
fuse and weakened by distance, that they are scarcely capable 
of producing the effects which we ascribe to them, we may rea- 
sonably conjecture that we have reached the boundaries of the 
system. Even on the surfaces of Uranus and of Le Verrier’s pla- 
net, their influence must be feeble indeed. In the former, the 
light of the sun is to that which we enjoy on the earth as 3 to 
1000, while in the latter it is only as 7 to 10,000, that is, on 
Uranus the light is only 5$5,and on Le Verrier’s planet only 7's, 
of the light upon the earth. If there should still be another 
planet, which unexplained perturbations in Le Verrier’s planet 
may indicate, the light upon it will be only =+,, of the earth’s 
light—a glimmer altogether insufficient for eyes like ours. 

After an attentive examination of the preceding statement, 
we could scarcely anticipate any controversy respecting the 
honour of being the first discoverers of the planet. Mr. Adams 
appears, according to our present information, to have been the 
first to predict its existence and its place, and as M. Galle did not 
discover the planet till the 23d of September, while Professor 
Challis observed its place on the 4th and 12th of August, seven 
weeks previous to the first Berlin observation of it, we should have 
thought it equally clear that he was the true practical discoverer 
of it. But Professor Challis has made such a statement near the 
end of his letter, as to make it appear that he was not aware of 
the discovery of the planet; and unless he give some explana- 
tion of his language, we are sure that as the foreign claimants 
first published their discovery, it will be urged against him with 
all the feeling of national rivalry. “ A comparison,” says he, “ of 
the observation of July 30 and August 12, would, according to 
the principles of search which I employed, have shown me the 
planet. I did not makethe comparison of it tll after the detection of 
it at Berlin, partly because I had an impression that a much 
more extensive search was required to give any probability of dis- 
covery, and partly from the press of other occupations. ‘The pla- 
net, however, was secured, and two positions of it recorded six 
weeks earlier here than in any other observatory,—and in a sys- 
tematic search expressly undertaken for that — 

Before quitting the description of this wondrous system of 
worlds, let us contemplate the general harmony in the distance of 
the planets from the sun. Kepler, the great apostle of harmony in 
the celestial spaces, predicted the discovery of a planet between 
Mars and Jupiter. The discovery of Uranus, in 1781, directed 
the attention of German astronomers to this inquiry, and in 
1789, Baron von Zach actually published in the Berlin Alma- 
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nac for that year, the elements of the orbit of the planet which 
ought to be found between Mars and Jupiter! He makes :ts 
distance from the sun 2082 (that of the earth being 1,) or 268 
millions of miles, and its period four years and nine months. 
After the discovery of CERES, having almost this very distance 
and period, in 1801, Professor Bode of Berlin communicated to 
the Baron his empirical law of the planetary system, in which 
the distance between the orbits of any two planets is nearly twice 
as great as that between the orbits of the next two planets nearer 
the sun,.and one half the distance of the next two planets from 
the sun. This very ingenious relation is shown more clearly 
in the following table :-— 








Distance from Sun. Law of Distance. 
Mercury, ; 4=4 
Venus, ‘ 7=4+8x2 =44 $8 
Earth, . 10=44+3x2=44 6 
Mars, 7 16=-4+3x 2 =44 12 
Ceres, 
Pallas, 
Juno, : 28=4+3x 23 =4+4 24 
Vesta, 
Astrza, 
Jupiter, ; §2=4+8 x 2 =4+ 48 
Saturn, , 100 = 443 x2 =4+4 96 
Uranus, ‘ 196 =4+4+3 x 26 =44192 


New Planet, . 388 27 = 4+4384 
Distance of other ) 772 , 
Planets, if yf 1540 
exist, 3076 


eu Ul Uy 


Had Kepler been alive, he would have predicted the disco- 
very of planets at the three last of these stations, in order that 
the system might terminate with the tenth power of 2,* and that 
the number of the planets (reckoning the 5 asteroids one,) might 
be TWELVE.} 





* At present the number of primary planets is only NINE, a number with which 
the worshippers of the muses will be satisfied. If we reckon each of the small 
planets separately, we have the ill-omened number of THIRTEEN. 

+ Captain Smith has given us—without mentioning to whom we owe them—the 
following singular astronomical coincidences respecting the sun, muon, and earth: — 

Miles. 
Earth’s diameter 7,912 x 110=  870,320,—the estimated diameter of the sun. 
Sun’s diameter 870,320 x 110 = 95,735,200,—average mean distance of the 
earth from the sun. 
Moon’s diameter 2,160 x 110= 237,600,—average mean distance of the 
moon from the earth. 
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Having thus conducted our fellow-travellers from the centre 
to the verge of the planetary system,—from the effulgent orb of 
day to that almost cimmerian twilight where Phoebus could 
scarcely see to guide his steeds, let us = a while over the 
startling yet instructive sights which we have encountered in our 
course. Adjoining the Sun, we find Mercury and Venus, with 
days and seasons like our own, varying only with the peculiarity 
of their position. Upon reaching our own planet, we recognise 
in it the same general features, but we find it larger in magni- 
tude, and possessing the additional distinction of a satellite to 
enlighten it, and a race of living beings to rejoice in the pre- 
eminence. In contrast with Mars, our Earth still maintains its 
superiority both in size and equipments; but upon advancing a 
little farther into space, our pride is rebuked and our fears 
evoked, when we reach the golgotha of our system, where the 
relics of a once mighty planet are revolving in dissevered orbits, 
and warning the vain astronomer of another world, that a simi- 
lar fate may await his own. Dejected, but not despairing, we 
‘ onward, and as if in bright contrast with the desolation we 

ave witnessed, there bursts upon our sight the splendid orb of 
Jupiter, eleven times the diameter of our own globe, and proudly 
erithroned amid his attendant torch-bearers. When compared 
with so glorious a creation, our earth dwindles into insignificance. 
It is no longer the monarch of the planetary throng, and we 
blush at the recollection that sovereigns and pontiffs, and even 
samy BE made it the central ball, round which the Sun and 
oon and planets, and even stars, revolved in obsequious subjec- 
tion. The dignity of being the seat of intellectual and animal life, 
however, still seems to be our own, and if our globe does not swell 
so largely to the eye, or shine so brightly in the night, it has yet 
been the seat of glorious dynasties—of mighty empires—of heroes 
that have bled for their country—of martyrs who have died for 
their faith, and of sages who have unravelled the very universe 
we are surveying. Still, however, does the thought loom on the 
mind’s horizon, that the gigantic planet which we are under- 
valuing may be teeming with life more pure and noble than our 
own,—with heroes who have never drawn the sword against 
truth and liberty,—with martyrs who have never died for error, 
—and with sages who have never denied their God. Pursuing 
our outward course, a new wonder is presented to us in the gor- 
geous appendages of Saturn, encircled with his triple halo of 
rings, and lighted up with his seven moons. Does this magnifi- 
cent and splendid arch, whose circuit is seven times that of our 
own globe, span the azure vault of Saturn merely to delight the 
prying astronomer, and do his seven bright attendants serve but 
to try his telescopes? Advancing onward, we encounter Uranus 
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with his six pledges that he is the seat of life ; and after passing 
the New Planet, which awaits the scrutiny of science, at the fron- 
tier of our system, we reach what is the region, and what may 
be regarded as the home of comets. 

Comets, or wandering stars, as they have been called, are those 
celestial bodies which appear occasionally within the limits of 
the Solar System. They move in elliptical orbits, in one of the 
foci of which the Sun is placed; but unlike the planets, whose 
orbits, excluding the asteroids, are never inclined more than seven 
degrees to the ecliptic, and which always move from west to east, 
the comets move in orbits inclined at all possible angles, and 
move in all possible directions. No fewer than between six and 
seven hundred comets have been recorded, and the orbits of nearly 
one hundred and forty have been calculated; and as there are 
times, when so far as astronomers know, there is not one of these 
comets (excepting those of Encke, Biela, and Da Faye), within the 
limits of the Solar System, their movements must be principally 
executed within that vast region which lies between the nearest 
known fixed star « Centauri, and the orbit of the New Pla- 
net, an interval equal to 6000 times the distance of that planet 
from the Sun. What is their occupation there, or what it is 


here, when they are our visitors, we cannot venture to guess. 
That they do not perform the functions of planets, will appear 


from the description of them which we shall proceed to give, 
and there is no appearance of their importing any thing useful 
into our system, or of their exporting any thing useful to another. 
Judging from the immense portion of their orbits which lie 
beyond our system, we are disposed to imagine that the central 
body of some other system is see in the distant focus of each 
of their orbits, and that in this way all the different systems in 
the universe are, as it were, united into one by the intercom- 
munication of comets. Were our planetary system, with its 
700 comets, and probably as many } meee more, to be sur- 
veyed from other external systems, a mass of unresolvable nebu- 
lous matter, mixed with stars, would doubtless be descried by 
powerful telescopes, and exhibit to us a picture analogous to the 
nebulous combinations by which astronomers have been so much 
perplexed. 

he most common aspect of a comet, from xoum hair, is that 
of a faint round nebula, through which stars are visible. In 
advancing towards the Sun the luminous matter becomes bright, 
and at last shoots forth a long train of light called its tail. After 
passing the Sun the tail becomes shorter and shorter until it dis- 
appears, and when thecomet has receded to a certain distance it too 
disappears, even to the most powerful telescopes. According to 
M. Arago, there are some comets whose luminosity is uniform, 
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others which have a nucleus or condensed portion which is some- 
times transparent, while there are other comets which are more 
brilliant than the planets, and whose nuclei there is reason to be- 
lieve are — and solid. The comet which M. Gambard saw 
pass over the Sun’s disc was obviously an opaque body. The ori- 
gin and nature of the tails of comets have excited much specula- 
tion. Sometimes their tails are only a few degrees in length, and 
sometimes they stretch even from the horizon to the zenith. In 
some comets the tail is composed of streams of diverging light, of 
which six have been counted, extending from the nucleus nine mil- 
lions of millions, and all of them bent in the same direction. 
These streams vary in number and length in the same comet, as 
was seen in the comet of 1825, when observed at Paramatta. Mr. 
Dunlop assures us that the tail underwent not only continual 
but periodic changes, indicating “ a rotation or a regular succes- 
sion of the same appearances,” performed in 19 hours and 36 
minutes. The changes of figure were very sensible in a short time, 
and “ made their appearance generally at the head of the comet, 
sometimes shooting out from one tail, and sometimes from both, 
but generally making their appearance first on the following side 
of the head.”* In the cheat comet of 1811, which was visible 
for ten months in this country, the tail, which displayed rapid 
ccruscations, consisted of two diverging beams of slightly coloured 
light, inclined at an angle of about 18°, and a little bent outward. 
The length of the tail varied from about 96 to 130 millions of 
miles. The nucleus of the comet was a brilliant spot, estimated 
to be: 500 miles in diameter, and it was separated from the inner 
surface of the surrounding disc by an interval of 36,000 miles. 
M. Chladni observed in this comet “ certain undulatory ebulli- 
tions rushing from the nucleus to the end of the tail, a distance 
of more than 10 millions of miles, in two or three-seeonds of time.” 
The comet of 1824 mocked the many theories of cometary tails, 
by exhibiting two tails diametrically opposite, the one on the Sun’s 
side being smaller and fainter than the other. 

The first great comet of modern times was that which excited 
so much notice in London in the month of December 1680. It 
continued visible. for four months. Its tail was 120 millions of 
miles long. Its distance from the Sun, when greatest, was 127,000 
times the distance of the Earth from the Sun, and its velocity 
in approaching the Sun was so enormous that it moved through 
880,000 miles in an hour, reaching, at its perihelion, to within 
144,000 miles of the Sun’s surface, a proximity so. great that it 





* The reader will find in the Edinburgh Journal of Science for January 1827, 
a plate by Mr. Dunlop, containing seventeen drawings of these different states of 
the comet. 
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may one day be drawn into its devouring furnace. Sir Isaac 
Newton computed that its heat was then 2000 times that of red 
hot iron, from which it would take a million of years to cool! 
Dr. Halley having been the first who observed this great comet, 
when he was travelling from Calais to Paris, endeavoured to 
represent its motions by an elliptic orbit, with a period of 575 
years. Hence, he was led to believe that this was the comet 
which terrified the Romans at the death of Cesar, in the year 
44 before Christ, and which re-appeared in A.p. 531, and 1106, 
but this opinion does not seem to be adopted by modern astrono- 
mers, for Humboldt states that Encke has ascribed to it a period 
of 8800 years. 

While Halley was occupied with the study of comets, his at- 
tention was arrested by the appearance of the remarkable comet 
of 1682, and having determined its elements, he was led to the 
conclusion that it was the same as that which appeared in 1531 
and 1607, with a period of about 76 years. In consequence 
of the period before 1682 being 15 months longer than the 
preceding one, this delay in its appearance was ascribed to re- 
tardations produced by the action of the planets near which it 
passed, and astronomers were accordingly induced to compute 
these influences before it re-appeared in our system. The cele- 
brated Clairaut, assisted by Lalande, found that it would be re- 
tarded 100 days by the attraction of Saturn, and 561 by Jupiter. 
In the month of November 1758, when the comet was expected, 
he announced that it would reach its perihelion on the 13th of 
April 1759. It actually made its appearance in December 1759, 
having been discovered by George Palitzch, a Saxon farmer, 
and it arrived at its perihelion on the 13th March 1759, only 
thirty days before the predicted time. 

This remarkable body was again expected in 1835, and it was 
discovered at Rome on the 5th August of that year. It reached 
its perihelion about the beginning of November, only eight or 
nine days from the predicted time. In 1531, the colour of the 
comet was bright gold yellow: In 1607, it was dark and livid : 
In 1682 it was bright, and in 1759 it was pale and obscure, and 
in 1835 it was pale and faint. Captain Smith made a very in- 
teresting drawing of it, in which a bright central point stands in 
the middle of a sharp crescent, having its concavity turned to- 
wards the Sun, a round nebulosity extending a little beyond the 
cusp of the crescent, and running out into an obscure tail of no 
great length. M. Arago had stated in his able treatise on comets, 
that in those which have tails the luminous ring encircling the 
nucleus is closed only on the side next the Sun, that is, it has a 
crescent form, with its convex side towards the Sun, whereas, in 
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Captain Smith’s drawing, the crescent was turned in the opposite 
direction.* 

Long as is the journey which this comet performs in each 
century, it is short compared with that of 1811, to which Bessel 
has ascribed a period of 3383 years, and Argelander one of 2888 
years. The comet of 1763 is supposed to have so long a period 
as 7334 years; and Encke, as we have already stated, ascribes 
to that of 1680, a period of 8800 years; but we cannot place 
much confidence in these numbers. The periods of comets can 
only be deduced from their successive re-appearances. 

While it was the universal belief among astronomers that every 
comet wandered far beyond the limits of our system, the shortest 
period being 76 years, the celebrated Professor Encke, in 1819, 
announced the discovery of a comet of such a short period, 
scarcely 34 years, that its orbit was included in our solar system, 
its remotest part extending a little beyond the orbit of Pallas, 
and the other reaching to that of Mercury. The eccentricity is 
nearly the same as that of the planet Juno, and it moves almost 
in the plane of the ecliptic. Its periods between the years 1786 
and 1838, have been regularly diminishing by 1 day and 20 
hours in each revolution. This comet is a very faint one, being 
just visible with the naked eye, and destitute of a tail.t 

In the year 1826, astronomers were again surprised at the 
discovery of another comet by Captain Biela, which has a period 
of 6? years, and whose orbit extended beyond that of Jupiter, 
but did not reach the orbit of Saturn. Its light was still fainter 
than the comet of Encke. Its orbit came so near the ecliptic, 
that it passed within 18,000 miles of a point in the earth’s orbit, 
on the 29th October 1832, the previous announcement of which 
in Paris created such alarm, that M. Arago was called upon to 
allay the fears of the community. The earth arrived at that point 
of its orbit about a month after the comet had passed it, but the 
distance of the two bodies was then 55 millions of miles. 

A third comet, moving within the bounds of the planetary 
system, was discovered at Paris, on the 22d November 1843, by 
M. du Faye. Its period is 7 years and ;%,ths, and it is remark- 
able for its orbit, which approaches nearer to a circle than that of 
any other comet, and which is included between the orbits of Mars 
and Saturn. There is reason to believe that this comet is the 





* M. Laugier has lately demonstrated that Halley’s Comet of 1682 is identical 
with the comet of 1378, recorded in Edward Biot’s Chinese Catalogue of Comets, 
and that its period between 1378 and 1835 has varied between 74.91 and 77.58 
years, the mean being 76 years and a quarter.—Humbotpt’s Kosmos, p.. 119. 

+ A very full account of this comet will be found in the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science for October 1827, No. xiv., p. 273. 
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lost comet of 1770, which appeared, from the computations of 
Lexell, to have had its orbit changed, by the action of Jupiter, 
from an elongated ellipse to an oval, with a period of 53 years. 
Although it ought to ate reappeared thirteen times since 1770, 
it has never till lately been seen by astronomers. Burck- 
hardt was of opinion that it might have become a satellite 
to Jupiter, from the proximity of its aphelion to that planet, and 
others conjectured that it might have passed near the minor 
planets, and imparted to Ceres and Pallas those large atmospheres 
which surround them, and which do not exist in Juno, or Vesta, 
or Astrea. But its reappearance in 1843 shews that, if the last 
hypothesis be true, it has only given a portion of its vapour to 
Ceres and Pallas. 

When we consider the great number of comets which have 
been actually seen, and recollect that, on the hypothesis of their 
being equally distributed in space, there would be nearly 250,000 
of them that would approach nearer to the sun than Uranus, we 
can scarcely conceive that any real comet belongs to our own 
system, and are therefore led to imagine some rational origin for 
the three small and almost telescopic comets which we have now 
been describing as denizens of the solar system. These three 
bodies are as remarkable anomalies among comets as the five frag- 


ments of one planet are in the planetary system; and when we 
consider their proximity to the new planets, and the similarity of 
their orbits, we think it is not a very wild supposition that they 
may have been formed when the great planet between Mars and 
Jupiter was burst, and may be part of the gases or — which 


either had been imprisoned in its interior, or which had entered 
into the composition of its atmosphere. 

Comets have, in all ages, excited terror and alarm among 
nations, and we can scarcely venture to say that the knowledge 
which we now possess of their nature and movements has a ten- 
dency to dissipate these fears. Comets have passed near the 
earth, and may pass still nearer; but even if they should not 
produce those tremendous effects which even Laplace has indi- 
cated, and if their great rarity and rapid motion should hinder 
them from acting upon our seas, or changing the axis of our 
globe, a sweep of their train of gas or of vapour would not be a 
pleasing salutation to living beings. We know nothing of the 
gases or the exhalations which seem to compose these anomalous 
bodies ; they may be acrid, or they may be poisonous, and we 
should dread more being suffocated by their breath, thai stunned 
by their blows. 

We have already had occasion to state that a planetary system, 
attended with such a mass of comets as ours, must appear, when 
seen from a distance, as a nebulous mass containing stars. When 
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we consider the great length and breadth of the tails of comets 
when they are within our system, and the strange and unexpected 
fact, that the nebulosities of comets increase in proportion as they 
recede from the sun, in place of contracting, as we might have 
expected, when they reach a colder region, it became a matter of 
certainty that our cometary system must have the appearance of 
a nebula* and that the matter which composes comets may be 
the unresolvable nebulous matter in many parts of the heavens. 
When the advocates of the undulatory theory were embar- 
rassed with difficulties, they entered into an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with astronomical theorists. The existence of a 
rare elastic medium, diffused through universal space, which that 
theory required, was regarded as the resisting medium which re- 
tarded the motion and shortened the periods of comets; and the 
changes in the period of Encke’s comet were pronounced to be 
the undoubted result of this obstructing force, although the very 
opposite effect was produced on Halley’s comet, the period of 
which’ regularly increased at every succeeding return. The 
theorist, however, is never perplexed, and his resources never 
fail. Encke’s comet and Halley’s move in opposite directions— 
the one from west to east, and the other from east to west ; and 
it has therefore been suggested that the luminiferous ether 
revolves from west to east, in virtue of a rotatory motion com- 
municated to it by the continued motion of the planets in the 
same direction, thus producing a different effect upon the two 
comets! When we consider the nature of a comet, the variations 
in its phenomena during any portion of its period, and the striking 
differences between its colour, its brightness, and its apparent 
magnitude, at its successive ——— we need not wonder 
that a body thus susceptible of change, and actually changed, 
should not return in precisely the same period of time. If the 
other comets, like Encke’s, expand as they enter the colder re- 
cesses of space, their tails, which are even when near the sun 
one million of miles in length, may encounter other objects or 
come into mutual collision, and thus deprive one or other of the 
conflicting bodies of a portion of its mass. Our knowledge, in 
short, of the nature and design of comets, of the functions which 
they perform during their long residence in foreign climes, is so 
utterly insignificant, that to make it the foundation or the sup- 
port of any —— is unworthy of asound philosophy. Those spe- 
culators, who believe that there is a compensatory adjustment in 





* Encke’s comet, for example, was nearly three times farther from the sun on 
the 28th October than on the 24th December, and the diameter of its nebulosity 
was, at the first date, 316,440 miles, and at the second only 24,530 miles, or it was 
increased by a triple distance 26 times. 
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the mutual action of the planets, in virtue of which the solar sys- 
tem will, if left to itself, have an eternal duration, will not 
readily admit the existence of a resisting medium which must 
ultimately destroy it, and those who, like Sir Isaac Newton, be- 
lieve that the sun is recruited by comets, and that the vapours of 
comets, when rarified and diffused through space, may, under the 
influence of their own gravity, be attracted down to the planets, 
and become intermingled with their atmosphere, will not con- 
sider the supposition unreasonable that a comet does not return 
to our system either of the same tonnage or with the same 
freight.* 

Bovine thus briefly surveyed the planetary domains—those 
glorious spheres of which Omnipotence has given the liferent to 
man, and to other beings—his equals, or perchance his superiors ; 
and having cast a glance at those pilgrim stars which seem to 
maintain a secret correspondence with our own,—our readers 
must now transport themselves across those aérial steppes, which, 
uncheered by light or by life, stretch from the outer planet of 
our system to that of which the nearest star isthe Sun. This in- 
conceivable void, measuring more than 21,000,000,000,000— 
twenty-one million millions of miles across in every direction up- 
wards, downwards, and around us, separates our system from the 
sidereal heavens. These heavens, with all their host, once 
seemed to revolve daily round our terrestrial ball, and ignorant 
and presumptuous man, believing that they did, imprisoned or 
burned the philosophers that proved it to be false. To an eye 
removed from the earth, and at the verge of our system, as ours 
is supposed to be, the very idea becomes ridiculous. To that eye 
the earth is not even visible, and the whole starry creation, and 
the sun itself, dwindled into a star, stands eal and immove- 
able. Here reigns universal silence and repose. Nothing moves 
but the throbbing heart—nothing is heard save the anthem to 
nature’s Lord—great and marvellous are thy works—just and 
true are thy ways. 

Before we enter upon a survey of the sidereal heavens, we 
should fix in our memory the following measures of celestial 


magnitudes and distances. 
Miles, 

Diameter of the earth, . ‘ 8,000 
Smallest Diameter of Jupiter and largest 
diameter of Saturn, ‘ : . 80,000 


Diameter of Saturn’s Ring nearly . 180,000 





* «“T suspect,” says Sir Isaac Newton, “ that the spirit which makes the finest, 
subtilest, and the best part of our air,and which is absolutely necessary for the life 
and being of all things, comes principally from the comets.” 
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Miles. 
Diameter of Sun,* ‘ 880,000 
Distance of the moon from the earth, ‘ 240,000 
Distance of the earth from the sun, ‘ 96,000,000 
Distance of the remotest planet (the New 
Planet) from the sun, . ° 7,400,000,000 


Greatest distance of the comet ‘of 
1680, ‘4 12,000,000,000,000 


Distance of the nearest fixed star, « Centauri, 21,000,000,000,000 
Distance of 61 Cygni, - ; 558,000,000,000,000 


When the observer turns his attention to the heavens, his 
first desire is to know the number of the stars which are visible to 
his naked eye, and he is surprised to find it much less than he an- 
ticipated. Astronomers have determined that in both hemispheres 
they do not much exceed three thousand, namely, 20 of the jirst 
magnitude, 70 of the second, 220 of the third, 500 of the fourth, 
690 of the fifth, and 1500 of the sizth. But the number of stars 
capable of being seen by the telescope, has been reckoned above 
one hundred million! and if we now regard it as probable that 
all nebulz are clusters of stars, as indicated by Lord Rosse hav- 
ing resolved by his great telescope the nebula of Orion, the 
number of stars, or suns, or systems, may be regarded as beyond 
the power of numerical expression. 

In surveying the starry heavens, astronomers naturally direct- 
ed their attention to the stars of the first magnitude. Although 
the smallest of our planets, when viewed with a telescope of con- 
siderable magnifying power, exhibit a distinct circular disc, yet 
when the same telescope was directed to Sirius Arcturus and 
others, no trace of a disc was seen, and the star appeared as a 
brilliant point of light. This fact alone demonstrated that they 
were placed at an enormous distance from the earth ; but as soon 
as it was found that, even when observed with good instruments, 
the same stars did not change their place in the heavens when 
viewed from the two extremities of the earth’s orbit, a base of 
190 millions of miles, astronomers despaired of obtaining any 
thing like a measure of their distance. By the use of improved 
instre uments, however, and improved methods of observation, it 
has been determined by Mr. Henderson and Mr. Maclear, after 
years of incessant labour, that the parallax} of the nearest fixed 
star « Centauri, is a little more than nine-tenths of a second, 
indicating a distance so enormous, that if a sun were large enough 
to fill the whole of the earth’s annual orbit, that sun would, when 





* The numbers here given are sufficiently accurate, and most of them are easily 


remembered. 
f See this Journal, vol. iv. p. 227. 
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seen through a powerful telescope, have a diameter of only 9-10ths 
of a second!* The celebrated Prussian astronomer, idiot 
Bessel, whose death the whole scientific world is at present de- 
ploring, found a parallax of one-third of a second in the double 
star 61 Cygni,t and M. Struve of Pultova, a Russian astronomer 
of distinguished reputation, has discovered a parallax of a quarter 
of a second in « Lyre.t 
After the telescope had undergone considerable improvement, 
the attention of astronomers was directed to what are called 
double stars, or to two stars of the same or of different magni- 
tudes, that are, or appear to be, situated near one another. A 
star will appear double, or will be optically double, even when 
the one is far removed from the other in space, and has no con- 
nexion whatever with it ; but those stars only are properly called 
double stars, or are physically double, in which the one revolves 
round the other, and thus forms what is called a Binary System. 
M. Argelander has endeavoured to separate the optically double 
stars from the rest. Selecting 27 double stars, whose distances 
varied from 32 seconds to 7 minutes, he found that 13 were 
physically double, 9 optically so, and 5 doubtful. Conclusions, 
owever, of this kind cannot be received as rigorously true, till 
after centuries of observation, and even then it is still possible 


that an optically double star may be a system in which the 
period of revolution is extremely great. Captain Smith has 
—_ us the following list of stars optically double, Argelander’s 

istances being slightly altered in accordance with his own mea- 


surements. 


a Lyre 1 and 11 magnitudes 43 seconds distant. 

« Tauri 1 and 12 = 108 - 

a Aquilz 13 and 10 ae 152 ee 

8 Geminorum 2 and 12 a 208 “ 
The subject of double stars is doubtless the greatest of the many 
legacies which Sir W. Herschel bequeathed to science. His 
views on this important branch of astronomy were placed beyond 
a doubt by the study of Castor or a Geminorum, the finest and 
largest of all the double stars in our hemisphere. During 25 





* The same astronomers have found in Sirius a parallax “ not greater than half 
a second, and probably much less.”—Cycle of Celestial Objects, vol. ii. p. 163. 

++ Bessel makes it 0”.3136, which gives for the distance of the star 657,700 
mean distances of the earth from the sun, or 62,481,500,000,000 miles. 

t+ The Astronomer Royal has not been able to confirm this result. 

§ In our account of Lord Rosse’s Reflecting Telescope, vol. ii. pp. 194-197, our 
readers will find much interesting information respecting double stars, which we 
cannot repeat in the present article. A notice of M. Struve’s important researches 
will be found under that article. 
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years’ observation, from 1778 to 1803, he could not perceive the 
smallest change in the distance of the two stars, which was 
always about {ths of the diameter of the largest; but he noticed 
a regular change in their angle of position, that is in the angle 
which a line joining the stars makes with the direction of their 
motion, or, in other words, the one revolved round the other in a 
circle, apparently perpendicular to a line joining the earth and 
the star. From the relative position of the two stars, as given 
by Bradley, and Pond, and Maskelyne, and the observed angles 
of position by the two Herschels, Struve, and Sir James South, 
Captain Smith has deduced the elements of the orbit of Castor, 
namely, an eccentricity of 0.7781, an inclination of 70° 36’, and a 
period of 240 years. 

The merit of having first given a method of determining, from 
observation, the form of the orbit of a double star, belongs to M. 
Savary, who first computed the orbit of a binary system. In 
1830 he published his calculation of the orbit of § Ursa Majoris, 
the largest star of which is of the 4th, and the smallest of the 
53 magnitude. Between 1780 and 1827, its angle of position 
varied from 143° 47’ to 229° 30’, and the distance between the 
two stars from 3”.50 to 1”.82. Its period, according to Savary, 
is about 581 years, and about 65 according to Captain Smith, 
who ated: the graphical method of Sir y. ohn Herschel, pub- 
lished in 1832. 

One of the most remarkable of the binary systems is that of 
¢ Herculis, which hasa shorter period than any other double star 
yet measured. The largest star isof the 3d — and yellowish 
white, and the 2d, of the 6th magnitude, and of an orange colour. 
“ This star,” says Sir W. Herschel, who discovered it in 1782, 
“ furnishes us with a phenomenon new in astronomy—the occul- 
tation of one star by another.” More than one revolution has 
taken place since the above date. Struve makes its period little 
more than fourteen years, and Captain Smith about thirty-five 

ears. 
. One of the most remarkable double stars is y Virginis, the 
brightest of which is of the 4th magnitude, and silvery white, and 
the second of a little less magnitude, and pale yellow. Their 
distance has varied from 7’’.49 in 1781 to 0” in 1836, when Sir 
John Herschel saw the two stars united and round. In the 
spring and summer of that year they appeared an elongated star, 
and early in 1837, they were again separate, their distance hav- 
ing increased in 1843 to two seconds. The eccentricity of the 
elliptical orbit, as computed by various observers, is about 0.87, 
rer the period most relied upon is 150 years. The following 
interesting table of those double stars, whose period has been 
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either satisfactorily or approximately ascertained, has been given 
by Captain Smith. 
Years. Years. 
€ Herculis, . ‘ 35 pr. «? Bootis, . 460 
y Corone, ° ‘ 40 37 Pegasi, ‘ - 500 
n Corone, , 2 44 61 Cygni,t P . 614 
f Cancri, A. B.,* . 60 f Caneri, A. C., . 550 
& Urse Majoris, . 65 « Coron, ‘ . 560 
 Ophiuchi, . , 80 w Leonis, ‘ . 580 
1 Leonis, ‘ ‘ 82 & Draconis, . - 600 
¢ Ophiuchi,  . ° 83 49 Serpentis, . - 610 
A Ophiuchi, . : 86 12 Lyncis, ° - 680 
51 Libra, . - 100 m Cassiopeiz, - 700 
& Bootis, , - 120 f Aquarii, , - 750 
y Virginis, . - 150 ¢ Bootis, ° - 980 
a Geminorum, - 240 y Leonis, ° - 1000 
127 P. XII. Virginis, 240 5 Lyre, ° - 1000 
36 Andromedae, - 250 ¢ Lyre, ‘ - 2000 
4 Aquarii, . - 800 6 Herculis, - 2046 
¢ Arietis, . - 400 65 Piscium, ° - 38077 


The two stars which compose a double star, have very differ- 
ent degrees of brightness, and frequently different colours. M. 
Struve, who has paid much attention to this point, has found that 
out of 596 bright double stars, there are 


375 pair having the same intensity and colour. 
101 pair having a different intensity, but the same colour. 
120 pair in which the colours are decidedly different. 


The subject of coloured stars is one of high interest; but we 
have been much struck with the fact that different observers 
have ascribed different colours to the same pair of stars. Sir W. 
Herschel, for example, makes the two stars of { Herculis, bluish 
white and ash coloured, whereas Captain Smith makes them 
yellowish white and orange tinted. In like manner, both Her- 
schel and Struve have pronounced the two stars in y Andromede 
to be the one vellow, and the other blue, whereas Captain Smith 
makes them orange and emerald green. Another remarkable 
coloured star is a Herculis, the larger, whose magnitude is 34, 
being orange and the other which is 54 in magnitude, being eme- 
rald and bluish green. Captain Smith informs us that there are 





* A, B, and C designate the first, second, and third stars in a double or triple 
star. 

+ The proper annual motion of this remarkable star is so great as 5.12. The 
two stars which compose it are yellow,’ the largest having a magnitude of 54, 
and the other being of the 6th magnitude, and having the deepest tint. See the 
Cycle, Vol. ii. p. 494-497, for a full account of this double star. 
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two distant stars near it of the 10th and 12th magnitudes, “ which 
are remarkable for their lilac tinge.” The double star, « Bootis, 
has the largest of the 3d magnitude, and of a pale orange colour, 
while the next, of the 7th magnitude, is sea green, “ the colours 
being distinct and strongly contrasted,” according to Captain 
Smith. In a Leonis, the colour is a bright white, while that of its 
companion is a deep purple, and in é Serpentis, both the stars are 
blue. Mr. Dunlop describes a large cluster of stars in the south- 
ern hemisphere, all of which are dlue, and likewise a nebula of 
a blue colour; and it is mentioned by Captain Smith as a re- 
markable fact, that there are many single red stars, yet “ there is 
not an instance of a solitary green, purple, blue, or violet coloured 
one being found.” ‘The circumstance of Sirius being called a 
red star by Ptolemy and Seneca, though now it is brightly 
white, has been regarded by Captain Smith as affording a strong 
presumption that the colours of stars change, and he has drawn 
a similar conclusion from the fact, that Sir W. Herschel does 
not mention the colours in y Leonis and y Delphini, in both of 
which the colours of the two stars are distinctly visible ; but in 
order to shew how little reliance can be placed on this class of 
facts, we shall just copy the two different accounts given of the 
colours of these two stars in two different parts of Captain 
Smith’s work. 


y Leonis Greater star Golden yellow, Lesser Reddish green.— 
Vol. i. p. 303. 

y Leonis Greater star Bright orange, Lesser Greenish yellow.— 
Vol. ii. p. 228. 

y Delphini Greater star Bright yellow, Lesser Bluish green.— 
Vol. i. p. 309. 

Delphini Greater star Yellow, Lesser Light emerald.— 
Vol. ii. p. 487. 


In the double star of <¢ Bootis, too, Sir W. Herschel makes the 
two stars bright red and jine blue, whereas Captain Smith makes 
them pale orange and sea green. From these, and other exam- 
ples previously mentioned, it is obvious that astronomers must 
concur in assigning the same colour to stars at one period, and 
another colour at a subsequent period, before we can admit the 
otherwise improbable fact, that the combustion of these suns has 
changed its nature and character. 

There can be no doubt that in the spectrum of every coloured 
star, certain rays are wanting which exist in the solar spectrum, 
but we have no reason to believe that these defective rays are 
absorbed by any atmosphere through which they pass. We do 
not know that the stars have an atmosphere, and it is quite pos- 
sible, and even probable, that the defective rays never existed in 
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the light of the star. In the sun’s light there are hundreds of 
defective rays, and in the light of Sirius, Procyon, and other stars, 
there are also defective rays, but neither the sun nor these stars are 
coloured, because the defective rays are equally numerous in the 
different coloured spaces of their spectra, or are so balanced, that 
their abstraction does not take away from the whiteness of their 
light. We are not aware that any attempt has been recently 
made to analyse the light of the coloured stars. The only obser- 
vation with which we are acquainted, is one made by Sir David 
Brewster, about 15 years ago, of which we believe a notice was 
read at the British Association. A memorandum of the obser- 
vation, of which the following is the substance, was inserted in 
Sir James South’s Observatory Journal, at Camden Hill, where 
it was made. 

“Tn the orange-coloured star of the double star Z Herculis, 
I have observed that there are several defective bands. By 
applying a fine rock salt prism, with the largest possible refracting 
angle, to this orange star, as seen in Sir James South’s large 
achromatic refractor, its spectrum had the annexed appearance, 
clearly shewing that there was one defective band in the red 
space, and two or more in the blue space. Hence the colour of 
the star was orange, because there was a greater defect of blue 
than of red rays.” T he phenomenon here described was distinctly 
seen by the Earl of Rosse (then Lord Oxmantown) who was one 
of the party present in the Observatory. 

Now, in a very extensive series of experiments on the combus- 
tion of various mineral and saline substances in oxygen and car- 
buretted hydrogen gas, carried on by the writer of this article,* 
the coloured flames produced during combustion were proved, 
by the prism, to be defective in certain bands aa lines, 
an effect which gave to the flames the colour of the pre- 
dominating rays. Since certain coloured flames, therefore, 
never possessed the tints or rays in which they are defective, it 
is reasonable to conclude that, in the coloured flames of the stars, 
the defective rays never had an existence. If the defective lines 
in the light of our sun arose from the absorptive agency of his 
atmosphere, then the light from the margin of the sun’s dise 
would exhibit deeper lines than those which come from his centre ; 
but no such difference exists, and hence we are entitled to con- 
clude that these, and the analogous bands in the coloured stars, 
are not occasioned by the absorptive power of an atmosphere, but 
characterize the different kinds of combustion by which these 
bodies are lighted up. 

Admiring as we do the zeal and success with which astronomers 





* See Report of the British Association at Manchester, 1842, p. 15. 
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have prosecuted the difficult subject of double stars, we must ac- 
knowledge that much remains to be done both by optical and me- 
chanical improvements in our astronomical instruments, and we 
cannot flatter our readers, as some writers have done, with the an- 
nouncement that astronomers have demonstrated the extension to 
the sidereal heavens of the same law of gravity, which regulates 
the motions in our own system. However probable the univer- 
sality of such a law may be, a probability is not a fact ; and the 
science is too rich in facts and laws to require the aid of fancy 
or speculation. We have no objection to hypotheses, however 
wild, when they are used but as incentives or as guides to ob- 
servation and experiment, but we reject them with disdain, 
whether they are brought forward as true themselves, or as the 
ornaments or bulwarks of truth. 

Before we quit the subject of double stars, we must again refer 
to the remarkable researches of Professor Bessel, from which there 
is reason to believe that there are binary systems, in which only one 
of the two stars is visible, because only one is luminous.* In the 
same manner as Mr. Adams and M. Le Verrier found irregula- 
rities in the motion of Uranus, which could only be explained by 
the action of another planet more remote, so Professor Bessel 
found certain irregularities in the motion of Sirius and Procyon, 
which could only be explained by their moving in orbits under 
the influence of central forces, and conseqtently round another 
star, which, being invisible, must be a non-luminous one. If 
this ingenious deduction shall be confirmed, as the other has been, 
by the actual discovery of the disturbing body, which, unless it 
has a certain degree of luminosity, we cannot expect, or if the 
existence of the dark companions of Sirius and Procyon be 
admitted by astronomers on the evidence of their disturbing in- 
fluence, we must abandon all those speculations respecting orders 
of distances in the heavens founded on the supposed connexion 
between the size and brightness of a star and its distance. If 
there be dark stars, or rather, stars whose light is so faint that 
our best telescopes cannot descry them, there may be similar 
bodies, of different degrees of luminosity, in which the lumi- 
nosity is either uniformly diffused over their surface, as in the 
case of our own sun, or in which certain portions are much 
brighter than others, as appears to be the case in variable stars. 
Should this very probable supposition be true, then may the 
faintest, or, what is the same thing in bodies without discs, the 





* See this Journal, vol. ii., p. 197, and vol. iv., p. 231, where these researches of 
Professor Bessel are more fully explained, Mr. Pigott had long ago concluded, 
from various celestial phenomena, that there are “ primary invisible bodies, or 
unenlightened stars, that have ever remained in eternal darkness.” 
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smallest star, be the nearest, and the brightest the most remote. 
The very existence, indeed, of variable stars, proves that distance 
cannot be inferred from brightness. 

The phenomena of these variable stars are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and so general is this property, that Sir W. Herschel was 
of opinion that about one in every thirty of the stars that are 
singly visible, exhibits an observable change of lustre. The fol- 
lowing list of the principal double stars has been given by Captain 
Smith :*— 

Change of Period. 
Magnitude. 

B Persei Algol, ; ‘ 2 to 

6 Cephei, : , : 3 to 

B Lyrz Sheliak, . ‘ 3 to 

 Antinoi, ‘ . . 3 to 

« Herculis Ras Algeti, . 3 to 

Star in Sobieski’s shield 5 to ‘ 

3 Leonis, . ; ‘ 6 to ‘ 78 

18. Leonis, . ‘ 5 to 1 ‘ 311 

o Ceti Mira, ; : 2to 0 334 

x, Cygni, , 5 to 11 : 396 

y Hydre, ° ‘ 3 to 10 ° 494 0 

 Leonis, . , ° 6to 0 ‘ many years. 


The variation in the light of stars, which has been so generally 
observed, may arise from different causes; but when it returns 
every three days, as in the case of Algol, we must ascribe it to 
the rotation of the star about its axis, which brings necessarily into 
view darker and lighter portions of its surface. Sir W. Herschel 
has enumerated thirteen stars that are either lost or have under- 
gone some great change, and he has also given a numerous list 
of stars that have changed their magnitudes since Flamsteed’s 
time, and a smaller list of stars that have recently become visible. 

The collection of stars into groups of specific forms has naturally 
attracted the notice of astronomers, and we owe the best portion 
of our knowledge of such groups to Sir W. Herschel. These 
clusters have commonly a spherical form, and Sir John Herschel 
affirms that many of them, whose area “ does not exceed 8 
or 10 minutes, or not more than a tenth part of the Moon,” must 
contain at least ten or twenty thousand stars.{ The stars which 
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* A much more eopious list, with detailed descriptions of all the variable stars, 
including Sir W. Herschel’s numerous observations on the changes exhibited among 
the stars, will be found in Fxrevuson’s Astronomy, supplementary volume, p. 248- 
265. Edinburgh, 1823. 

+ See Fercuson’s Astronomy, supplementary volume, p. 263 and 264. 

t Very beautiful representations of such clusters will be found in the different 
writings of Dr. Nichol, and some very fine ones in the new work of his which 
we have placed at the head of this article. 
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compose these clusters are often so remote or so small that they 
appear only as a white space in the heavens, sometimes with and 
sometimes without stars. In proportion, however, as the teles- 
cope has been improved, these nebule have been resolved into 
stars, and, as we have stated in preceding articles, the star dust, 
and world mist, and nebulosity of speculative writers, have in 
many cases displayed their component stars in the grand telescope 
of Lord Rosse. Captain Smith, as most of us had previously 
done, till they became the basis of mischievous speculation, has 
adopted all the extravagant ideas about nebulous matter and its 
condensation into stars; but while he styles the nebula “ chaotic 
rudiments under active arrangement, advancing towards organi- 
zation and beauty,” he neutralizes this opinion by the confession 
“that nature has yet to be caught in the fact of condensing the phos- 
phorescent or self-luminous matter, diffused through certain regions 
of space into future systems, according to the plausible specula- 
tions of Sir W. Herschel.”* As Dr. Nichol, the most popular 
and eloquent expounder of the nebular hypothesis, has, with a 
true greatness of mind, and under the influence of Lord Rosse’s 
discoveries, publicly renounced it, we shall not again enter into its 
discussion ; but, in illustration of the views which we have given 
of the matter which composes comets, we are desirous of pointing 
out the probability that luminous matter incapable of being re- 
solved into stars, because not stellar, may yet be detected by 
powerful telescopes. If it be quite certain, as it appears to be, 
that the light of the comets is wholly reflected light, and if it be 
true that there are dark stars forming parts of binary systems, 
then these stars must be illuminated, however feebly, by the 
bright self-luminous companions with which they revolve. 
Hence it follows, that if other. planetary systems have the same 
number of comets as ours, and if the binary systems with dark 
stars are numerous, a great quantity of reflected light must exist 
in the universe, and may be rendered visible by powerful tele- 
—_ when masses of it lie behind one another in the same line. 

aving thus surveyed the various forms of matter which com- 
pose the sidereal universe, we are naturally led to enquire whe- 
ther our own solar system is at rest in space, moving only in its 
individual parts, or revolves along with other systems about some 
remote but unknown centre. Dr. Halley conceived it possible that 
there might be a common centre round which the whole starry 
firmament revolved, but Tobias Mayer rendered it probable by 
the discovery of the proper motions of a number of stars. As in 
a wood, he says, the trees to which we approach separate from 








* Cycle, &e. Vol. ii. p. £13. 
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each other in apparent distance, while those which remain be- 
hind appear to become closer and closer, so should the stars se- 
parate in that quarter of the heavens to which our system is 
moving, while in that which it is leaving, they should approach 
nearer to another.* Sir William Herschel found that the proper 
motion of 44 stars out of 56 were such as indicated an shake 
of our system towards a point in the constellation Herculis in 
R. Ascension 250° 52’ 30”, and North Polar distance 40° 22’. 
The celebrated Swedish astronomer, M. Argelander of Abo, ex- 
tending the enquiry to 390 stars, was led to the same conclusion, 
and places the point to which we are moving in 257° 49’ of R. 
Ascension, and 28° 49’ 7” of North Declination. Hence it is the 
opinion of many astronomers that the solar system is advancing 
at the rate of one-tenth of a second annually, or of 1° in 36,000 
years, so that if this motion is round a centre, it will require 
365 x 36,000 = 13,140,000, or thirteen millions of years to 
complete a revolution. 

It is impossible to bring to a close a survey of the solar and 
sidereal systems, without forming some notion, however inade- 
quate, of the structure and uses of such vast collections of matter, 
—such assemblages of gigantic globes occupying every corner of 
universal space. We see these bodies shining with the bright- 
ness of our sun, and with light of the same composition and cha- 
racter ;—we recognise the immensity of their size ;—we perceive 
them allin motion, and we cannot therefore doubt that they are por- 
tions of systems, if not perfectly similar, at least, in general analo- 
gous with our own. But what, asks the anxious enquirer, is the 
structure and the object of our own? Let us view it from a dis- 
tance, disentangled from the clouds of prejudice and error in which 
we are involved, and forgetting that we are earth-born, let us take 
a position in midway space, and consider the deductions which 
our knowledge will entitle us to draw. Every planet of our sys- 
tem has its year and its day, and its oblate form; while many of 
them have their moons to enlighten them, and exhibit on their 
surface the indications of past and of present change. Each of 
them is heated and lighted by the sun, and constituting as they 
do, a group of similar objects, we cannot but conclude, that how- 
ever various be their sizes, their motions, and their appendages, 
they must yet have the same general constitution, and perform 
the same functions. Hence we are compelled to believe that the 
primary planets, at least, are bodies like the earth, composed of land 
and sea, and are the theatres of animal and intellectual life. The 
variety which characterizes the works of creation, even when their 








* Mayeri Opera Inedita, Vol. i. p. 77. 
VOL. VI. NO. XI. 
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nature and functions are the same,—the very variety in the ge- 
neral aspect of the planets leads us to believe that an analogous 
variety will exist in the different worlds of our system, and that 
the beings which form the irrational and intellectual races may 
be endowed with forms, and organs, and faculties, very different 
from our own. But whatever this difference may be, we can 
scarcely doubt that those glorious combinations of matter which 
form the Solar system were intended for the support of animal 
and vegetable life. 

If we now transfer ourselves from our own planetary home to 
a commanding position among the sidereal abodes, the same ana- 
logies which have guided us must guide us still. If we do not 
descry systems of primary and secondary planets, we discover 
self-luminous bodies like our sun in binary and ternary combi- 
nation with other bodies, whose nature and character we are not 
capable of ascertainnmg. If we cannot measure their day and 
their year, we see periodical motions which begin and complete 
their round, and we see recurrent changes which indicate phe- 
nomena similar to those with which we have been familiar: And 
if God has fitted up for living occupants the huge — of our 
own portion of his universe, we are entitled to ascribe the func- 
tions of suns and planets to all the similar globes with which he 
has adorned the sidereal expanse. 

In order to learn, then, what is the constitution, and what has 
been or may be the probable history of the various worlds in our 
firmament, we must study the constitution and the physical his- 
tory of our own, and hold, as it were, its mirror up to universal 
nature. The men of limited reason, who believed that the Earth 
was created and launched into its ethereal course when man was 
summoned to its occupation, must have either denied altogether 
the existence of our solar system, or have regarded all its planets 
as coeval with their own, and as but the ministers to its conve- 
nience. Science, however, has now corrected this error, and li- 
berated the pious mind from its embarrassments. The palzon- 
tologist—the student of ancient life,—has demonstrated, by evi- 
dence not to be disputed, that the Earth had been inhabited by ani- 
mals and adorned with plants during immeasurable cycles of time 
antecedent to the creation of man,—that when the volcano, the 
earthquake, and the flood had destroyed and buried them, nobler 
forms of life were created to undergo the same fiery ordeal ;— 
and that, by a series of successive creations and catastrophes, the 
Earth was prepared for the residence of man, and the rich materials 
in its bosom He emtre for his use, and thrown within his grasp. 
In the age of our own globe, then, we see the age of its brother 
planets, and in the antiquity of our own system we see the antiquity 
of the other-systems of the universe. In our catastrophes, too, 
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we recognise theirs, and in our advancing a and pro- 
gressive civilization, we witness the development of the universal 
mind,—the march of the immortal spirit to its final destiny of 
glory or of shame. 

The Being who created the earliest forms of life that possessed 
our Earth, was not likely to limit to so insignificant a planet such 
a display of his wisdom and power, and the same high purpose 
which prompted its successive changes as steps in the march of 
terrestrial organization, must have operated in the preparation of 
the planetary worlds. To believe that the earth was the only 
place where organic life was given and taken away—the only field 
where great physical revolutions were in play, would be to de- 
tract from the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. To the 
laws of nature we dare not assign either limitation or locality. 
Wherever there is matter we may predict its laws and its ele- 
ments, and wherever are its elements, we may anticipate the ex- 
istence of beings that are to use them. Wherever light shines, 
there must be an eye to welcome it ;—-wherever air expands, 
there must be beings to breathe it,—wherever heat vivifies, there 
must be life to be revived. The God of nature neither works in 
corners, nor limits his benevolence. Everywhere is matter-— 
everywhere is light, and everywhere there must be life—life ani- 
mal to enjoy his bounty—life intellectual to expound his wis- 
dom—and life moral to love and to fear his name. 

Under the influence, doubtless of views like these, Dr. Nichol 
has treated of “the material universe as represented in space and 
time by the grander phenomena of the heavens, and as repre- 
sented in time by the evolution of individual globes.” He is, 
therefore, led to point out the analogy between our Earth and the 
planets, and to — the processes of change which are going 
on in our own globe, and of which there are manifest indications 
in some of the other planets as “ characteristic of the material 
universe in its mightiest developments.” But though these ter- 
restrial changes are exceedingly numerous, as we have seen in 
preceding articles,* and indeed constitute the most interesting 


portion of — science, yet Dr. Nichol has restricted him- 


self to two leading classes of phenomena, namely, to the forma- 
tion of the coral reefs and islands in the Pacific Ocean, includ- 
ing the subsidence and elevation of continents and islands, and 
to the progressive deposition and successive upturning of the 
sedimentary strata of the earth’s crust, by means of which the 
geologist has constituted successive epochs in the history of its 
physical revolutions. 





* See our reviews of the works of Cuvier, HumLold:, and Murchison. 
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To the general subject of the elevation of these beaches of cor- 
tinexts, we have had occasion in preceding articles to make brief 
allusion ;* but though its deep and popular interest invites us to 
treat it with more minute detail, we shall confine ourselves at 
present to the evidence of extensive subsidences and elevations, 
afforded by the structure of the coral reefs and islands which 
extend over such a large portion of the globe, drawing our facts 
more from the wabeak paper of Mr. Darwin than from the less 
copious though more popular exposition of Dr. Nichol. Our 
readers no doubt are aware that the coral rocks which form 
islands and reefs hundreds of miles in length, are built by 
small animals called polypes,{ that secrete from the lower 
portion of their body a large quantity of carbonate of lime, 
which, when diffused round the body, and deposited between the 
folds of its abdominal coats, constitute a cell or polypidom, or 
polypary, into the hollows of which the animal can retire. The 
sold thus formed is called a coral, which represents exactly the 
animal itself. These stony cells are sometimes single and cupped, 
sometimes ramifying like a tree, and sometimes grouped Eke a 
cauliflower, or imitating the human brain. Those corals called 
madrepores, sea mushrooms, and brainstones, abound im the tro- 
pical seas, but they are only small specimens of the coral masses, 
taken in places sheltered by rocks, before they have reached their 
proper magnitude. “ The form of the masses, says Mr. Gray, 
appears to be greatly influenced by the position in which they 
have grown; and the size of the individuals greatly depends on 
the quantity of nourishment they are able to procure. This is 
proved by the fact, that if all the individuals of the same mass 
are equally exposed, they are of an equal size, but if the surface 
of the coral is waved, as in the Ezplanaria, the individuals in 
the convex part of the mass, which could procure the most food, 
are large, while those in the concave or sunken parts are small.” 

The polypes which swarm in our tropical seas, are chiefly 
those of the genera Astrza, Madrepora, Caryophylla, Mean- 





* See this Journal, vol. i. p. 33. ; vol. iv. p. 246.3 vol. v. p. 194, 210, 464, 481. 
+ Dr. Forckhammer, a celebrated Danish geologist, with whom we had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing on this subject, mentioned to us the curious fact that the 
island of Bornholm has risen very considerably during the historical period, and is 
rising at the rate of about one foot in a century. About the year a.p. 900, accord- 
ing to the testimony of antiquarian writers, it was the custom to bury Christians 
on the sea beach at high water mark, and their graves were protected by a ring of 
stones. These graves are now very considerably distant from the beach, and from 
this fact Dr. Forckhammer calculates when the beach was formed, and conse- 
quently the rate at which it has been elevated. 

t This polype belongs to the section Helianthoida, of the radiated polypes or 
Anthozoa of Ehrenberg. It includes the Actini@ or animal flowers which have not 
the power of secreting calcareous matter. 
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drina, and Millepora. The calcareous cells which they build, 
remain fixed to the rock in which they began their Paeing 
after the animals themselves are dead. A new set of workmen 
take their places, and add another storey to the rising edifice. 
The same process goes on from generation to generation, until 
the wall reaches the surface of the ocean, where it, necessarily 
terminates. These industrious labourers, as Dr. Buckland re- 
marks, “ act as scavengers of the lowest class, perpetually em- 
ployed in cleansing the waters of the sea from impurities, which 
escape even the smallest crustacea; in the same manner as the 
insect tribes, in their various stages, are destined to find their 
food by devouring impurities caused by dead animals and vege- 
table matter in the land.” 

The coral formations in the Pacific and Indian Oceans,* are 
divided by Mr. Darwin into three kinds, namely, the Encireling 
Reef, the Barrier Reef, and the Lagoons. The encircling reefs 
form a ring round mountainous islands, at the distance of two or 
three miles from the shore. On the outside they rise from a pro- 
foundly deep ocean, and a sea about 200 or 300 feet deep sepa- 
rates them from the land. The barrier reef is a coral ridge of 
great length. On the north-east coast of Australia,t one of these 





* Our readers will find much interesting information on this subject in the 18th 
chapter of Lyell’s Principles of Geology, vol. ii. p. 283. 

+ We take advantage of the occurrence of the word Australia, to mention a 
curious geological fact which has just been discovered by Mr. M. T. Burr, the 
Deputy Surveyor General of South Australia, from whom we have just received a 
copy of his remarks on the geology of that country. 

There is a long and narrow salt-water lake called the Coorong, which runs 
parallel to the coast of the Southern Ocean for nearly one hundred miles. It is 
separated from the sea by a belt of sand hills, or dunes of sand, some of which are 
from 300 to 400 feet high. These hills are about 3-4ths of a mile wide, and have 
the aspect of a high chain of mountains with precipices, lofty peaks, and undu- 
lating ground. In some places the sand is so white, that at a distance it has the 
appearance of snow, which forms a striking contrast with the deep green shrubs 
which grow upon it. The sand is sometimes blown away in such quantities, as to 
resemble a shower of snow, and the clouds which it then forms would bury a per- 
son in a very short time. 

* Below the loose sand,” says Mr. Burr, “ I have remarked regular strata of a 
coarse, gritty, calcareous sandstone, which is sometimes so fragile as to fall to 
pieces between the fingers. There are also groups of shrubs and bushes of a similar 
composition, and equally fragile with the sandstone just described. These are almost 
invariably hollow. I have examined some of them ; in the inside, they had every 
appearance of being casts of trees—there being in the interior of the tubes all the 
marks which exist on the exterior of shrubs growing in the neighbourhood, From this 1 
am led to infer that they were formed by an accumulation of drift sand containing 
calcareous matter, or amid living shrubberies. The shrubs thus enveloped died, 
and the dead wood absorbed the moisture in the surrounding sand, which, with the 
calcareous matter, would form a paste around the seat of moisture. This, as the 
mass became dry, would consolidate and form those shrubs such as are now seen. 
By some eddy, the loose sand which covered these stone forests, and which had 
been deprived of cement by the formation of them, has been carried to other spots, 
leaving those portions which were consolidated, and therefore no longer the prey 
of every blast of wind.” 
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reefs, associated with encircled islets and true lagoons, runs for 
nearly 1000 miles parallel to the coast, and “ is the grandest and 
most extraordinary coral formation in the world.” The island of 
New Caledonia presents an intermediate form of reef between the 
encircling and the barrier reef, and consists of a double line stretch- 
ing 140 miles beyond the island. The Jagoon is a cup-shaped 
mass of coral, and is an island consisting only of a circular coral 
reef, whose diameter varies from a quarter of a mile to fifty or 
sixty miles. These coral formations abound in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans,—the islands in the Pacific alone extending along 
a line upwards of 4000 miles in length. 

Now the little insects, the lamelliform coral builders, by which 
these vast formations have been elaborated, cannot work beneath 
a certain depth in the sea.* This depth, according to Darwin, is 
that of the lowest water spring tides, so that naturalists were per- 

lexed beyond measure to explain how the coral banks could 
Line been formed at such great depths in the ocean. A theory, 
however, of some kind or other is soon found for every difficulty, 
and it was therefore conjectured and believed that the coral in- 
sects constructed their habitation, or rather their mausoleum, on 
the margin of the circular crater of submarine volcanoes, long 
since extinct. This bold hypothesis rendered it necessary that 
the whole Pacific and Indian Ocean should have been covered 
with submarine volcanoes, and these, too, of an enormous size, 
and a sinuous outline totally unlike any other known volcanoes, 
ancient or modern. It required, also, that these countless vol- 
canoes should have raised their heads just to that precise alti- 
tude, which would allow the coral builders to carry on their pro- 
fession,—a supposition too absurd to be admitted. 

With these difficulties in view, Mr. Darwin endeavours to 
account for the different kinds of coral formations, by supposing 
that the bottom of the ocean in which they exist has been gradually 
sinking or subsiding. There is a class of reefs called “ fringing 
reefs,” which extend to such a short distance from the shore, that 
there is no difficulty in understanding how they grow. Now, let 
us suppose that an island with this fringing reef is gradually 
subsiding, from the action of subterranean causes, the coral reef 
descends with the island, and would soon disappear, did not the 
calcareous polypi carry on their work, and raise the walls to the 
level of the water. The reef, therefore, rises while the land sinks. 
Each submerged inch of land is unreclaimably lost ; the water 
gains foot by foot on the shore, till the last and highest ridge or 










* Mr. Darwin states, that beyond twelve fathoms, the bottom of the lagoons 
generally consists of caleareous sand or of masses of dead coral rock. 
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mountain peak is submerged. In this manner is formed the 
lagoon, or circular island reef, which will extend as deeply beneath 
the surface of the ocean as the island has sunk. In order to 
remove the apparent objection to this theory, that the subsidence 
of an island would form a dise of coral, and not a cup-shaped 
mass or lagoon, Mr. Darwin shews that the corals which grow in 
tranquil water, or within the reef, are very different from those 
that grow outside, and are less effective, and that, in proportion 
as the basin becomes shallow, they are liable to various causes of 
injury. Notwithstanding this, the lagoon is continually filling 
up to the height of lowest water spring-tides, and it long remains 
in that state, as no means exist to complete the work. By the 
same process in which an encircling reef must be first formed, 
and then a lagoon, a reef skirting a shore would, by the subsidence 
of the sea-beach, be converted into a barren reef parallel to the 
mainland, and at some distance from it. 

But while islands are thus subsiding in one part of the ocean, 
they are rising in another, as in many wide tracts in the East 
and West Indies and in the Red Sea, where there are no Lagoon 
Islands. In these islands of elevation, uplifted shells of coral 
rocks are found, rising in terraces as we advance into the in- 
terior, and sometimes Senses the highest summits in the island. 
In order to confirm these views, Mr. Darwin points out the 

Pacific, and he 
states that, within the lagoon of Keeling Island, proofs of subsi- 
dence may be deduced from many falling trees, and from a ruined 
storehouse, and that these movements seem to take place at the 
time of severe earthquakes which affect the island of Sumatra, 
six hundred miles distant. As there are undoubted proofs that 
Sumatra is rising, he infers that, as Sumatra rises, the other end 
of the lever descends—Keeling Island thus subsiding, and acting 
as an index of the ascending movement of the bottom of the 
Indian Ocean. At Vanikoro, too, where recent subsidence is 
indicated by its structure, violent earthquakes are known to have 
lately occurred. 

After pointing out the areas of subsidence and elevation in the 
Southern Ocean, which our readers will find laid down in a map 
by Dr. Nichol,* Mr. Darwin has deduced from his inquiries the 
following results :-— 


great probability of a — subsidence in the 





* The following are the leading facts indicated by this Map :—The West India 
Islands, the west coast of South America, and the bottom of the Pacific Ocean, ex- 
tending from the American coast to the Sandwich Islands, and including them, consti- 
tutes an area of elevation. This area is succeeded by an area of subsidence, including 
all the rest of the Pacific Ocean and its islands, and also all Australia. This, again, 
is followed by an extensive area of elevation, including, at its remotest part, Ceylon 
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Ist, That linear spaces of great extent are undergoing move- 
ments of an astonishing uniformity, and that the bands of eleva- 
tion and subsidence alternate. 

2d, That the points of eruption (volcanoes, &c.) all fall upon 
the areas of elevation. 

3d, That certain coral formations acting as monuments over 
subsided land, the geographical distribution of organic beings 1s 
elucidated by the Suton of former centres, from which the 
germs could be disseminated ; and 

4th, That when we behold more than half of our globe divided 
into symmetrical areas, which, within a limited time, have under- 
gone certain known movements, we obtain some insight into the 
system by which the crust of the globe has been modified during 
its long cycles of change. 

But while we derive this important information from the labours 
of almost microscopic insects, we cannot but express our astonish- 
ment at the vast and permanent additions which they have made 
to the solid fabric of the globe. Were we to unite into one mass 
the immense coral reefs, 700 miles long, and the numberless 
coral islands, some of which are 40 or 50 miles in diameter, and 
if we add to these all the coralline limestone and the other forma- 
tions, whether calcareous or siliceous, that are the works of insect 
labour, we should have an accumulation of solid matter which 
would compose a planet or a satellite,—at least one of the smaller 
— between Mars and Jupiter. And if such a planet could 

e so constructed, may we not conceive, that the solid materials 
of a whole system of worlds might have been framed by the tiny 
but long-continued labours of beings that are invisible! Com- 
pared with the edifices of coral life, how contemptible in magni- 
tude are those of man, even when despotic power has combined 
the labours of thousands of its slaves. His gigantic monuments 
—his colossal temples,—structures which time even reduces to 
their elements, stand in humiliating contrast with the mountain 
pyramids of insects, which have reared their subterranean palaces 





and all the Indian Islands to the east of it, Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippine 
Islands, the Ladrones, &c. Within a curved boundary of this area, in the Chinese 
Sea, north of Borneo, there is an area of subsidence. To the west of Ceylon, a 
large portion of the Indian Ocean, including the Maldiva Islands and those to the 
south of them, and the Egmont Isles, forms an area of subsidence, extending probably 
through Keeling Island (east long. 198° 45’, and south lat. 11°) to the Australian 
coast, Again, the eastern coast of Africa, including Madagascar, the Mauritius, and 
all the adjacent islands south of the Equator, and to the west of the 59th parallel 
of east longitude, form an area of elevation. The north and south extremities of 
the Red Sea have experienced an elevation, while the middle part of it has subsided. 
The general elevation of the Red Sea may have formed a part of the Madagascar 
aren, the subsidence of its middle being produced probably by elevations to the east 
or west of it. 
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where Neptune reigns. While man tramples under foot, and 
crushes at every step he takes, myriads of those helpless la- 
bourers, the day of retribution arrives, when his war-ship, 
with its thousand inmates, fortified by ribs of oak and bars of 
iron, is shivered into atoms against the coral breakwaters of the 
deep. 

Although the map of which we have spoken exhibits only the 
changes in the earth and ocean beds in the southern regions, 
and even there only in particular localities, yet it is equally true 
that great revolutions of subsidence and elevation have taken 
place over the whole surface of the globe, and though not indi- 
cated by coral reefs and islands, they are displayed in geological 
formations, which attest not only their existence, but their repeti- 
tion. When Cuvier was exploring along with Brongniart the 
formations which lie above the chalk bed in the vicinity of Paris, 
he encountered phenomena which he had in vain striven to 
explain. Ona subsequent occasion, in company with his friend 
at Fontainbleau, he suddenly exclaimed, “ J’ai trouvé le neud 
de Caffaire.” “ Et quel est il?” said Brongniart. “ Cest qwil ya 
des terrains marins et des terrains d'eau douce,” replied Cuvier, 
that is, the phenomena which have perplexed us are produced by 
successive alternations of fresh and salt water deposits, a fact 
which places it beyond a doubt, not only that alternate subsi- 
dences and elevations have taken place, but that after the forma- 
tions that were deposited at the bottom of the sea had been 
elevated, they were covered with fresh water which deposited 
strata of a different kind, and that these new strata were afterwards 
covered by the ocean, and again raised to their present level. 

Dr. Nichol has illustrated this grand truth by the geological 
structure of the south-eastern counties of England, where a fresh- 
water formation is interposed between two formations of salt- 
water, the uppermost of which is the chalk formation, which has 
been subsequently upheaved by some stupendous revolution, so 
as to form the grand chalk cliffs on the coasts of France and 
Britain, in which the rent forming the English Channel has been 
subsequently excavated, probably, during the historic period. 

But independent of this class of phenomena, there are others 
equally unequivocal, which have led geologists to establish suc- 
cessive epochis in the ‘aga history of the earth,—to determine 
even, though in a rude calendar, the ages of the different moun- 
tain groups which have at different periods been elevated by sub- 
terranean power. Dr. Nichol has illustrated this great fact, 
which we owe to M. Elie de Beaumont, by this geologist’s sec- 
tions of the different strata which lie at the base or cover the 
flanks of the different mountain chains in the old and new world. 
Though debarred from the use of diagrams, we hope to be able 
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to make our readers understand this important truth. Let us 
suppose a certain number of horizontal strata or beds, whose re- 
lative order of deposition is marked by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c. and let us also suppose that a mass of melted rocks is protruded 
through these strata upwards by a subterranean force, then it is 
obvious that this melted mass will rise in the form of a rounded 
cone or hill, breaking through the strata, and bearing the up- 
lifted portions of them upon its — sides. If the strata lifted 
up into an oblique position are Nos. 1, 2, and 3, it is manifest 
that the mountain must be of more recent origin than the strata 
Nos. 1,2, and 3. But above the edges of these elevated strata, and 
in contact with them, there are other horizontal beds which have 
never been disturbed, namely, Nos. 4 and 5, and therefore it is 
equally certain that these strata are of more recent formation 
than the mountain. Now, it has been clearly proved by geolo- 
gists, that the sedimentary rocks extend over large tracts of coun- 
try, and that even when found separate they have their chrono- 
logical equivalents, or rocks of the same age, as displayed not only 
by the identity of their mineral character, and their similarity of 
position, but also by the similarity of their fossil remains. Hence 
they are able not only to compare the age of one mountain with 
the relative age of the strata at its base, but also to discover the 
relative age of the different mountains on our globe. 

The interesting information which Elie de Beaumont’s chart 
exhibits to the eye may be drawn from the following tabular view 
of it. The following are the different sedimentary strata which 
it contains :— 

No. 1. Primitive formation. 

2. Transition formation. 

3. Coal formation. 

4. Vosges Sandstone, or (Lower New Red.) 
5. Bunter Sandstein, Muschel Kalk Keuper, (Triassic 

system. ) 

6. Jura Chalk, (Oolitic Limestone.) 

7. Greensand and Chalk. 

8. Lower tertiary formation. 

9. Upper tertiary formation. 
10. Ancient alluvial land. 
11. Recent alluvial land. 


SYSTEMS OF MOUNTAIN CHAINS ACCORDING TO THEIR AGE.* 


I. System of Westmoreland and the Hundsruck.—This system 





* Systems I. and ITI. are not represented in Elie de Beaumont’s chart, nor re- 
ferred to by Dr. Nichol. As Dr. Nichol has not entered into any details on the 
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includes the slate rocks of Westmoreland, the southern chain of 
Scotland from St. Abb’s head to the Mull of Galloway, the 
grauwacke chain of the Isle of Man, the slate ranges of Anglesea, 
the principal grauwacke chains of Wales and Cornwall, the 
grauwacke and slate beds of the Eiffel, Hundsruck, and Nassau, 
and parts of the Vosges. All these mountains have nearly the 
same direction of NE. by E. and S.W. by W., and this 
parallelism, not only of the chains but in the bearing of their 
strata, is regarded as not accidental, but as characteristic of the 
mountain chains of the same age. 

The mountains of this system have been raised before the de- 
position of No. 3, the coal measures. The Westmoreland series 
abut against these measures, and at the foot of the German 
mountains are deposited the coal measures of Belgium and Saar- 
bruck. 

II. System of the Ballons ( Vosges) and of the hills of the Bocage 
in Calvados.—In the first system it is only proved that the slates 
were raised before the deposition of the eoal measures, but 
it appears that there has been an elevation of strata before the 
deposition of the more recent transition rocks, so that these last 
have not been raised in a N.E. and S.W. direction, but, on the 
contrary, were formed on upheaved beds of the former. 

III. System of the North of England.—This system consists of 
the north and south range of the great carboniferous chain of the 
north of England, extending from Derby to Scotland in a direc- 
tion a little to the N.N.W., and is supposed to have been pro- 
duced immediately previous to the deposit of the red conglo- 
merate. 

IV. System of the Netherlands and South Wales.—This system is 
the great east and west range, extending for 400 miles from the 
vicinity of Aix la Chapelle to the small isles of St. Bride’s bay, 
Pembrokeshire. The elevation of the beds composing this sys- 
tem, which nowhere rise to a great height, are considered to be 
anterior to the deposition of the magnesian conglomerate of Bris- 
tol, and the gres de Vosges. The beds of the (new) red sand- 
stone series which rest on this district are not so ancient as the 
red conglomerate of the third system. 

V. System of the Rhine.—This system first grouped under this 
name by Von Buch, consists of the Vosges and the Swartwald, 
which are a ranges between which the Rhine flows from 
Basle to Mayence. They are formed principally of beds of the 





subject of that system, but has left his map to speak for itself, which it does very 
articulately, we have thought it necessary to give a full notice of the system from 
the author’s own Memoir, that the general reader who has studied Dr. Nichol’s 
work, may enter more fully into the subject. 
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gres de Vosges, and seem due to great fractures nearly S. 15° W. 
and N. 15° E. The epoch of this disturbance has preceded the 
depositions of all the beds that extend from one ridge or cliff to 
the other forming the basin of Alsace. The rocks are the red 
or variegated sandstone, the mussel chalk, and the variegated 
marls, (marnes irisées.) 

VI. System of the S.W. coast of Britanny, and of La Vendee 
of Morvan, and the Bohmerwaldgebirge and of the Thuringerwald. 
—tThis system stretches in the direction N.W. and S.E., and 
and while the beds of the red or variegated sandstone, the mussel 
chalk, and the variegated marl, aswell as allthe more ancient rocks, 
have been thrown out of their original positions, the Oolitic series, 
embracing the lias, and its inferior sandstone, have remained un- 
disturbed where they were originally deposited, namely, in an 
assemblage of seas and gulfs which marks out the winding of the 
various systems and mountains composing the system. 

VII. System of the Pilas, the Cote d Or, and of the Erzgebirge. 
—This system, including the Cevennes and a portion of the 
Jura chain, consists of many longitudinal ridges and furrows, in 
the direction N.E. and S.W. nearly veantiel and never rising 
into mountains of the first order. In this group, the strata are 
disturbed up to the Oolitic rocks’ inclusive, while the cretaceous 
series (green sand and chalk) were subsequently deposited. M. 
de Beaumont states, that as the inclined strata are shattered and 
contorted, the action of upheaval must have been brief and vio- 
lent, and that the epoch of elevation was followed by an imme- 
diate change in many of the forms of organic life. Ben Nevis, 
Snowdon, and the Ord of Caithness, have been placed under this 
system. 

VIL System of Monte Viso.—The French Alps and the 
S.W. extremity of the Jura form a series of crests and dislocations 
in a N.N.W. direction, in which the green sand and chalk and 
the slate beds of the Wealden formation are upheaved as well as 
the Oolitic series. The pyramid of primitive rocks composing 
Monte Viso is traversed by enormous faults, which belong to this 
system of fractures. The Eastern crests of the Devolny, consist- 
ing of the most ancient beds of the green sand and chalk system, 
have been thrown up to the height of 4700 feet. At the foot of 
these enormous escarpments, there have been horizontally depo- 
sited 2000 feet lower down near the Col de Bayard “ those 
upper beds of the cretaceous system, which are distinguished from 





* This system is not given in Elie de Beaumont’s chart. In that chart, the sys- 
tem of the Pyrenees, &c. is No. VIII., and that of Corsica and Sardinia, No. IX., 
so that he must have placed that of Monte Viso after these two as No. X., which 
is not represented in the chart. 
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the rest by the presence of Nummulites, Cerithia, Ampullarie, and 
the genera of which were long considered as not extending deeper 
in the series than the tertiary rocks. Thus it was between the 
two portions of that which is commonly termed the series of the 
Wealden formation, green sand and chalk, that the beds of the 
Monte Viso system were upraised.” 

IX. Pyreneo—Appennine System.—* This system includes,” 
says M. Elie de Beaumont, “the whole chain of the Pyrenees, 
the northern and some other ridges of the Appennines, the cal- 
careous chain to the N.E. of the Adriatic, those of the Morea, 
nearly the whole Carpathian chain, and a mT series of inequalities 
continued from that chain through the N.E. escarpment of the 
Hartz Mountains, to the plains of Northern Germany.” All these 
leading inequalities are nearly parallel, having a direction about 
N.N.W. and E.S.E. “ All the great parallel ridges and chains 
of this secondary system must have been suddenly and violent] 
elevated, and at a period between the deposition of the chalk and 
the commencement of the tertiary groups.” The upheaved strata 
are often lifted up to the very pinnacles of the mountains, while 
the tertiary strata are as horizontal as the waters in which they 
were deposited. The corresponding change in organic types 
is, in this instance, still more striking than in the preceding sys- 
tem. The Alleghanies and certain chains in the north of Africa, 


of Egypt of Syria, of the Caucasus, and those on the N.E. bound- 


ary of Mesopotamia, belong also to this system. 

X. System of the Islands of Corsica and Sardinia.—This system 
is supposed to have been upheaved during the supercretaceous 

riod. From the similarity in the direction of this system to 
that of Nos. I, I, II, VII, and LX. M. de Beaumont considers 
them as having succeeded each other in the same order, “ leading 
to the supposition that there has been a kind of periodical recur- 
rence of the same, or nearly the same, directions of elevation. 
Lebanon, Taganai in the Ural, Monte d’Oro, and Monte Ro- 
tundo, belong to this system. 

XI. System of the Western Alps.—The mean direction of this 
system is about N.N.E. and S.S.W., and its epoch of upheavin 
has succeeded the deposition of those recent tertiary te somel 
shelly molasse, beds contemporaneous with the fahluns of Tour- 
aine. Under this system, the Cordilleras of the coast of Brazil, 
the chain of Kidl in Scandinavia, the chains in Morocco between 
Cape Tres Furcas and Cape Blanc, and Monte Rosa, have been 
ranked. 

XII. System of the Principal Chain of the Alps, (from the 
Valais into Austria, comprising, also, the Chains of the Ventoux, 
the Lebaron, and the St. Baume in Provence.—This system, 
stretching E. } N.E., and W. 3 S.W., has been upheaved pre- 
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vious to the dispersion of the erratic blocks, and those gravels 
called diluvial, but which, in the vicinity of the Alps, have been 
found to be deposited upon other gravels, often of considerable 
thickness. It seems probable that the volcanic cones of Auvergne 
have been formed subsequently to the upheaval of this system. 
Under this system the Sierra Morena, and most of the Spanish 
chains, the Balkan, the Andes in America, the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, Mount Elbruz, and the central trachytic chain of the Cau- 
casus which it crowns, and the Atlas in Africa, have been 
placed. 

Such is a brief notice of twelve great convulsions, in which the 
Earth’s imprisoned lava has, at successive epochs, burst through 
its horizontal sedimentary strata, and formed the principal moun- 
tain chains of our globe.* As geology widens her range of in- 
quiry, and ped, 20 descent into the bowels of the earth, these 
epochs may be increased in number and modified in substance ; 
but their existence can no more be questioned than that of the 
hurricane or the flood, although we see but the forests which they 
have prostrated, or the harvests they have destroyed. Has the 
astronomer or the naturalist ever read such a lesson of wisdom 
to those who live amid these ruins of nature, and are gathering, 
for their own and not for their Maker’s service, the rich spoils of 
silver and of gold which these very convulsions have thrown into 
their hands? Has the moralist ever enforced his homily on 
earth’s vanities in language so breathing and so burning as that 
which lays open the burying vaults where its ancient life has 
been entombed? Can the divine match the geologist in ex- 
pounding the ancient but now intelligible text, that “ the depths 
of the earth are in His hands,” and that “the strength of hills is 


His?” 


We have thus endeavoured to conduct the reader athwart our 
own planetary system, and around the sidereal universe, and we 
have pointed out to him, in conformity with existing knowledge, 
the nature and magnitude and movements of the various bodies 
which fill the immensity of space. In the very diversity of 
means by which it is accomplished, we perceive a grand unity of 
—— ; and, however difficult may be the conception to minds 
imited like ours, we yet see, in the capacious domicile of the uni- 


verse, the countless abodes which the Almighty has prepared, or 





* Our readers will now understand how important is the study of mountain chains, 
and how valuable are the researches of Baron Humboldt, of which we gave some 
account in our last number. It is to him, indeed, and to his illustrious friend, 
Baron von Buch, that we owe much of the information upon which M. Elie de 
Beaumont has founded his results. 
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is preparing, for his creatures. In the arrangement of our own 
system, we recognise the type of others, and on the breast and in 
the womb of our own mother earth are revealed the mysterious 
energies by which other worlds must have been modelled. Ifwe 
have reasoned aright, our own globe is not the only fatherland in 
creation, nor its family the only intellectual race. Though insu- 
lated in space, and severed by distance from the tenants of 
brighter spheres, we are not doomed to an utter separation. 
Along the telegraph of light which stretches to us from the re- 
motest colony in space that the telescope can descry, speeds the 
flash of reason. oun its more than electric wing reciprocate 
the messages of science; and thus dowe surveyeach other’s abodes, 
watch their changeful movements, and, with minds expanded 
by a commerce trul free, we doubtless join in the same hymn of 
praise to the great Father of all. By a chain thus invisible, and 
that cannot be broken, even by the worlds that dash across its 
links, does our own globe become a molecule in the spacious 
domain of creation, and thus does man take his place—an infini- 
tesimal in the grand integral of intellectual life. 

But while the mind rests, with a pleasing satisfaction, on these 
great deductions of philosophy, it yet ag for a fuller and a 
higher revelation. If the man of clay has been honoured with 
such magnificent apartments, and fed at such a luxurious table, 
may not his undying and reasoning soul count upon a spiritual 
palace, and sigh for that intellectual repast at which the Master 
of the feast is to disclose his secrets. In its rapid and continued 
— the mind, conscious of its capacity for a higher 
sphere, feels even now that it is advancing to a goal more dis- 
tant and more cheering than the tomb. Its energies increase 
and multiply under the encumbrances of age; and even when 
man’s heart is turning into bone, and his joints into marble, 
his mind can soar to its highest flight, and seize with its firmest 
green. Nor do the affections tal less eloquently for a future 

ome. Age is their season of warm and genial emotion. The 
objects long and fondly clasped to our bosom have been removed 
by Him who gives, and who takes what He gives ; and lingering 
in the valley of bleeding and of broken hearts, we yearn for that 
break of day which is to usher in the eternal morn—for that 
home in the house of many mansions which is already prepared 
for us,—for the promised welcome to the threshold of the blest, 
where we shall meet again the loved and the lost, and devote 
the eternity of our being to the service of its almighty Author. 
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Art. [X..—1. The Queen’s Speech at the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. (Morning Chronicle, August 29, 1846.) 

2. Circular of the Protestant Association. 1846. 

3. Valedictory Address to the American Deputies. Delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Byrru at the Public Breakfast of the Friends 
of the Evangelical Alliance at Liverpool. (Liverpool Times, 
September 22, 1846.) 


A COLLECTION of King’s and Queen’s speeches would be a 
curious document to hand down to posterity, as a record of the 
subjects which, from year to year, have not been the leading 
topics of concern to the country. {t might be interesting to study 
the admirable skill with which statesmen, like contraband traders, 
have contrived to put forward, with much show and parade, the 
safer matters on which they feel invulnerable, leaving quietly in 
the background their smuggled wares—the controversial ques- 
tions on which inconvenient inquiries might arise. 

Lord John Russell’s first “ Queen’s Speech” is, in many re- 
spects, free from this charge. It is eminently worthy of the first 
Premier who ever received office as the willing legacy of a poli- 
tical opponent—winning it by no intrigues, securing it by no 
dexterous manceuvre, scarce even making an effort to obtain it, 
but quietly assuming the place of dignity, for which none now 
pretended to assert a rival claim. “ Statim ad spem consulatus 

vinione; nullis in hoc suis sermonibus, 


revocatus est, comitante * 
sed quia par videbatur. Haud semper errat fama, aliquando et 


elegit.” (Tac. Vit. Agric. cap. ix.) The strange working of 
the machinery of parties has seldom, indees, exhibited a more 
singular result, than when the Parliament of 1841 launched into 
smooth waters, with a favouring breeze, the Whig Ministry of 
1846. The sugar question quietly disposed of, they now stand 
before the country unembarrassed, almost unopposed, with no 
dangerous agitation to soothe, no clashing interests to recon- 
cile—free as ministers of the Crown never were within the 
memory of man, to deal with practical evils and practical abuses. 
The thirty years’ war of parties seems to be all but at an end. 
The work of organic change may be looked on as complete. We 
appear to have reached a point of national history not easily 

aralleled, a period of real peace, internal as well as external, 
when the grand question of the day may really be, the social and 
moral welfare of the people. The temple of the political, as well 
as the warlike Janus, is shut. Long may it be before either is 


reopened. 
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It is Lord John Russell’s good fortune, or, shall we not say, 
the reward of the forbearance and generosity of his career in 
Opposition, to be the first Premier that has occupied this proud 
ul. commanding position. Proportionate interest attaches to 
the Queen’s Speech which we have placed at the head of this 
Article, as the first formal document to which we can appeal, as 
an exposition of the views on which his administration is to be 
conducted. For, barren as royal speeches may usually be of all 
clear statements of principles, it can hardly fail to indicate either 
the presence or the absence of that deep sense of responsibilit 
which, in such times as ours, is the first qualification for a British 
ruler. The days have past when the game of premiership could 
be lightly and carelessly played—the nation’s destiny the stake 
on either side. No pilot can now claim the credit of weathering 
the storm by simply steering the vessel down the stream. He; 
who now takes charge of the rudder of the State needs a clear 
eye and a steady hand—an eye to see through the mists of party 
prejudices, or traditional recollections of principles, far beyond the 
restricted range of commonplace politicians, and a hand to keep 
his course clear of rocks and quicksands innumerable. He should 
be prepared to grapple with great questions on broad, fixed prin- 
ciples, and not be too much afraid of being termed abstract, 
visionary, or speculative. For visions he must have before his 
mind, if he is to achieve anything great—visions of a brighter 
future than can as yet be distinctly conceived of. Specu- 
lations he cannot but enter on, analyzing into their ele- 
mentary principles the existing phenomena of our social 
state, and seeking to solve the problem, how these may be 
reconstructed into a new and more glorious political fabric, the 
palace of which the present system would scarce be worthy to be 
the vestibule. Wathout such visions and speculations, which 
soi-disant “ practical” men call wild and unprofitable, the science 
of statesmanship would be mere empiricism, and hopes of im- 
provement little better than guesses in the dark. But still, with 
all these abstract ideas, to which he seeks to assimilate his prac- 
tical results, he will never sink into the mere theorist, the day- 

reamer of Utopias. He will work with the materials he has. 
He will no more think of omitting from his calculations the con- 
sideration of the elements he has to deal with—the actual ignor- 
ance, selfishness, and vis inertia of men in general—than the 
scientific mechanist would attempt to apply his mathematical prin- 
ciples, without allowing for friction and the resistance of the 
atmosphere. Given, things and men as they are, it will be his 
t problem, how to bring them into the closest possible approxi- 
mation to the ideal standard. Above all, his ideal of what might 
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be, will be an ideal of man as a moral and religious being—an 
ideal of a Christian state—distinctly foretold, and therefore not 
Utopian—and which is so far from being unpractical, that it is 
the only object at which a statesman can legitimately aim with 
the certainty of ultimate success. 

The speech before us is of course retrospective. Any light 
that it throws on the probable course of the future must be re- 
flected from its view of the past. Its tone, as we have already 
implied, is, on the whole satisfactory, and especially in these two 
points—its freedom from partisanship, and the prominent place 
assigned to considerations affecting the economical well-being of 
the people. There is no self-glorification on the part of ministers. 
Her Majesty’s “satisfaction” applies, for the most part, to the 
measures of the late administration; her strongest hope is, that 
“her people may, through the divine blessing, enjoy the full 
advantages of peace.” On the other hand, her hope, “ that the 
more free admission of the produce of foreign countries into the 
home market will increase the comforts and better the condition 
of the great body of the people,” is balanced by her fear “ that 
the recurrence of a failure in the potato crop, in an aggravated 
degree, will cause a serious deficiency in the quantity of a material 
article of food.” Throughout, there is no reference to any matter 
which has even the appearance of a mere Montague and Capulet 
quarrel between factions. It is with the essential good of the 
subject that the sovereign is here made to express her sympathy. 

In this there is a great change—a change not attributable to 
any one man or set of men, but flowing from the improved tone 
of public feeling, acting on the altered circumstances of the 
country. The times have changed, and we with the times; and 
it is the truest compliment to Lord John Russell to regard him 
as chosen to be the Soler of the crisis, not so much from regard to 
any personal grandeur of character or brilliancy of genius, as be- 
cause he most fitly represents these feelings and tendencies of the 
day. Men seem to see in him a premier who, from the eminence 
gained for him by previous struggles, as well as forced on him by 
circumstances, shall take a comprehensive survey of the wide 
field of politics, truly so called, and hold it to be his special com- 
mission to unite the energies of men of all parties in the great 
work of social and economical reform. To many, hitherto, it has 
appeared that the true aim of government was wholly —. 
The whole series of political struggles seemed so much laborious 
trifling—a busy idleness, while the real work was left undone. 
Others, again, regard, as comparatively superficial, even the most 
important questions relating to the people’s physical condition 
and material comfort. The danger they dread is not, in the first 
instance, an economical decline—the weakness of political old 
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age—but a far more terrible calamity—the loss of a national re- 
ligious feeling—while wealth and civilization continue to advance. 
Every day unveils more palpably the frightful mass of heathenism 
that has long lain concealed. Every day shews the gathering 
weight of evil which must, sooner or later, burst upon us. Under 
this avalanche they see that we are slumbering. When, or 
how, or in what direction it will fall, no prophet tells us, and 
scarce a statesman condescends to ask. 

A large subject opens before us here—the relation of religion 
to politics, and the way and degree in which men of Christian 
principles are to make those principles felt in the administration 
of the country. On this point there is an ominous silence in the 
Queen’s Speech. Beyond the mere incidental reference to a 
superintending Providence, there is no allusion to any of those 
topics to which the deepest feelings of the people will be most 
apt to turn. No doubt, it is true that these topics have not been 
directly suggested by any of the measures of the Session; nor 
do we mean to say that the Speech, taken alone, would have 
seemed radically defective. But, under all the circumstances of 
the time, it seems a fair question to ask of every state document— 
what are its tendencies and indications in regard to the one great 
controversy ? What is the place which it assigns to religion, as 
affecting the destinies of the nation ? 

Or, lingering no longer on the Speech, may we not rather ad- 
dress ourselves to the great question of the day,—how are we to 
deal with those wants and evils of the time, which lie deeper 
than mere economics—deeper even than philanthropic ethics 
can reach? Here we encounter a twofold danger ;—a danger 
from the absence of religious feelings among statesmen, and a 
still greater danger from the absence of statesmanlike prudence 
among religious men. That there is a region of principle into which 
statesmen fear to enter, a mode of treatment for social diseases 
to which political physicians are slow to have recourse—and yet 
that mode the only one which promises a radical cure—seems a 
truth too plain for denial or dispute. It is admitted that there is 
a panacea—an universal medicine ; but we must not employ it. 
It would minister effectually to our thousands of minds diseased ; 
but they must be content with some poor substitute. In speeches 
and state-documents, in legislation or preliminary enquiries, the 
one forbidden subject is the one which most of all demands, and 
would reward our patient investigation. 

Our literature is the index of the feelings of the day. There, 
none can avoid seeing that among our most popular publications 
there are many whose views are well defined, whose conceptions 
are vigorous and healthy—but from which all distinctively Chris- 
tian ideas or principles are studiously and systematically excluded. 
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It is a melancholy thing to review the stores of varied knowledge 
and entertainment provided for this favoured generation—full to 
overflowing of high thoughts, noble conceptions, generous sym- 
pathy with human distresses,—everything that wins for the writers 
our respect and esteem—everything deep, solid, and substantial, 
while dealing with the ordinary concerns of men; but the moment 
the thought of a future life intrudes, the clear penetration, the 
wisdom, the accuracy, vanish: here, all is meagre and super- 
ficial. The same mind which on other subjects could tolerate 
no unfairness, or shrinking from the truth, is here contented with 
half-views and half-statements. It seems as if men thought that 
religion was the only subject on which it might be rational to 
talk vaguely and generally, leaving the depths of truth un- 
sounded. 

What wonder, then, if many minds feel uneasy? What won- 
der, if they yield to exaggerated views on the other side? Political 
parties rise and fall; but the grand evil remains, they think, un- 
affected. Policy is still dissevered from sound views of religious 
obligation. What wonder if many ardent minds, oppressed with 
the sense of national guilt, are ready to look out for some un- 
tried means of meeting a case so desperate? They feel that this 
state of things cannot long continue. History tells them how 
nations perished in their prime ; and always the sure prelude of 
decay was national forgetfulness of an overruling Power. Ancient 
poetry caught the idea—one of those faint gleams of truth which 
dimly lighten through the darkness of Heathenism—of the véeors 
which attended the people or the hero, who forgot that all human 
prosperity is the gift of heaven. Revelation speaks more clearly, 
and seems to many to speak now with a prophet’s tongue :— 
“ Shall I not visit for these things? Shall I not be avenged on 
such a nation as this?” Despairing of all existing parties, such 
men are very apt to exclaim—Are we never to have a practical 
development of the true theory of Christian politics, as the science 

~of applying eternal principles to the changing wants of men ? 
Are men always to be viewed as mere machines,—the tools with 
which politicians work,—or units in statistical calculations? Will 
legislators and statesmen never recognise their claims as indivi- 
dual souls, over whom they are set to watch? Once for all, we 
have done with party trammels. As religious men, we must 
find if possible religious men for our rulers. In their hands, and 
in theirs alone, without regard to antiquated names or distinc- 
tions, the interests of the country will be safe. 

Such expressions are doubtless whispered through many a re- 
ligious coterie, in murmurs “ not loud but deep,” for the present. 
Recent events have proved that such feelings have no slight hold 
over the religious portion of the constituency. It is hard to say 
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to what course they may eventually lead. Their first effect will 
be a half-disguised opposition to the present Government. A 
few words of encouragement from one or two party leaders, and 
the half-laid spirit of bigotry is ready to be again evoked. Evan- 
gelicism would, we fear, be found too ready to play over again 
the oft-repeated losing game, giving into the unscrupulous hands 
of secular partizans the sacred weapons of evangelical truth. 

Most earnestly do we deprecate this ruinous alliance. We 
distinctly recognise, as the great practical evil of the day, the 
want of a religious spirit among the leaders of the State. When 
statesmen shall act, and electors vote, under the deep sense of 
religious responsibility, we shall begin to entertain brighter hopes 
for the prosperity of the country. But the true question is, not 
whether these principles should, but how best they may be brought 
to bear. Nothing can be clearer than this,—that men of ardent 
temperament have often mistaken the solution of the problem. 
It is indeed most melancholy to observe, in reviewing former 
controversies, how continually religious watchwords have been 
assumed as the war-cries of contending parties, and how repeat- 
edly Time, the great arbiter, has declared that Religion has been 
employed 

““ to make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels.” 


Position after position has been occupied, only to be ignominous- 
ly abandoned ; till men’s eyes have become too well accustomed 
to see the banners of religion waving over retreating armies. 
This is in itself an unquestionable evil, and one deeply to be de- 
plored. Religion in her proper sphere should surely be the great 
regenerator of society, the grand Reformer, the instrument of re- 
dressing every social evil. Is it not then most strange to find, 
that, while the world has been advancing towards true wisdom 
and civilization, religion has so often been made to seem to ab- 
dicate her throne, and leave men to think of her as the main 
hindrance to bold and energetic measures of reform? Reform, 
we mean, in no technical sense, in no sense in which the highest 
absolutist may not accept it, if only he be in earnest in desiring the 

eople’s good. We a then, is not this a strange fact? Does 


it not exhibit religion in a light every way false and unfavour- 
able? Does it not tend to produce the belief that all high pro- 
fessions are hollow and insincere—the convenient covering for 
selfish feelings, too mean to be openly avowed? Or, if not, is 
there not the opposite suspicion that there is something about 
Christianity which makes men cold, supercilious, and unsym- 
pathising, slow to care for the feelings or hardships of others? 
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Pseudo-Protestant claqueurs and canvassers may give us an in- 
dignant negative. Like the buffalo, they see nothing that 
is not straight before them. The serious thoughtful men, of 
whom there are hundreds, who have joined in such movements 
under the deep sense of necessity and constraint ; not loving the 
strife, but feeling as if they could not sit still, without seeking to 
stem “ the overflowings of ungodliness, which make them afraid ;” 
—these men will readily admit that we speak at least a one-sided 
truth. In sadness rather than in bitterness, they will urge in 
reply, that these evils must be endured, as the lighter burden of 
the two, rather than flinch from the assertion of principles most 
needed when most unpopular. If it be true that events have 
often taken a course against which religious men have felt bound 
to protest, and have protested in vain ;—alas ! for the country ; so 
much the more need for protests more and more energetic. Peace 
is indeed a thing to pray for; but truth they dare not forsake. 

All honour to their moral courage. All respect to their sincerity. 
All grateful acknowledgments of their labours in the best cause of 
the people, the cause of sound religion. In quieter walks than those - 
of politics they have found their rich reward. Strong indeed as 
our opinions are on the points at issue between us, it has some- 
times been an uncomfortable reflection to think how large a pro- 
portion of such men are prepared on all these questions to range 
themselves in the opposing ranks. Nor can we fail to see that 
many will gladly echo our protest against political Protestantism, 
who dislike it in their hearts, not merely for its (falsely so called) 
Conservatism, but far more keenly for its evangelical doctrie. 
Emphatically, we disclaim such allies. With them we make no 
common cause. We are reasoning with our friends, on the basis 
of a common faith, in behalf of principles which we are agreed in 
valuing, but which they seem to us to injure by their manner of 
supporting. And, if we dwell more earnestly on their mistakes 
than on the errors of ordinary politicians, it is because the former 
are the more fatal, in proportion to the religious character of 
their authors. 

Still there must be somewhere a flaw in the reasoning which 
leads to such results as these. It is practically useless to speak 
of the general course of events as having proceeded on principles 
radically unsound. False principles do indeed often advance, 
but their progress is either silent and in the dark, or else their 
pioneers are the torture and the stake.. There is a conscious 
strength belonging to truth : and when we see principles steadily 
gaining ground, by free discussion, by fair and honest reasoning, 
we recogn’se their onward march as the appointed course of the 
world’s history. “ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and 
quite as certainly there is a current. It cannot return; and, 
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though results are strictly no criteria of truth, it would be hard 
to maintain that that current runs the wrong way. On the very 
basis of our belief in a superintending Providence, we recognise 
his hand in the silent growth of principles; of such principles at 
least as flourish in the free air of unfettered discussion, and spring 
up side by side with the nobler plant of evangelical zeal. We 
watch with interest their present rapid development. There are, 
no doubt, many unfavourable signs of the times. Yet, we do not 
hesitate to say, that there are only two circumstances which at 
all alarm us; the comparatively slow progress which we can pos- 
sibly make in subduing the gigantic evils which arose in the lapse 
of slumbering generations, and the infatuation which leads good 
men to waste their strength, and trifle with their influence, at the 
very time when the call to concentrated effort is the loudest, and 
the promise of success the fairest. 

In consistency, then, with that respect to which we have ad- 
mitted that they are personally entitled, we must seek to assail 
the positions of our friends with the weapons of calm reasoning. 
For this, indeed, is what is most required. The opinions held, 
however erroneous we might consider them, would never of them- 
selves produce so strong a feeling of regret. Were they sustained 
by solid argument, by large and comprehensive views, by that 
candour and moderation which indicate that the mind has tra- 
versed the whole subject, sounded its depths, surveyed it in its 
varied lights,—we might still differ, but should be neither sor- 
rowful nor indignant. As things are, our friends of whom we 
speak, seem on these points to shrink from every thing like defi- 
nite analysis of their principles. When they think that they are 
reasoning, they are for the most part declaiming; declaiming, no 
doubt, in an argumentative form, and often with much show of 
logic: but they have few complete syllogisms. They usually 
prefer what Aristotle calls the gnrogmis ovrAroyioués—the Enthy- 
meme,—with its suppressed premise, as the convenient refuge of 
unconscious fallacies. Some one isolated idea is taken up, in 
which at first there may often be much truth; and to this alone 
their eyes are for the time open. It possesses the mind; and let 
the forms of their speculations be ever so much varied, it is 
always recurring—-the key-note of the melody, lost for a moment 
by a temporary modulation, but sure to return to close the strain. 
Hence, we are continually presented with a cloud of imagery— 
broad statements and unqualified declarations—rhetorical exag- 
gerations and popular appeals—the only point neglected being 
that on which the soundness of all the rest depends, the proof of 
the fundamental principles on which so much stress is laid. 

The times call for severer criticism—for more rigid analysis of 
our assumed premises. We invite them to join us, in endea- 
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vouring calmly and candidly to determine what is the true line 
of duty at this moment for a Christian citizen to pursue ? 

It may, perhaps, secure for our remarks a more favourable 
consideration, if we state distinctly, that on the two kindred 
questions, of the Maynooth Grant, and the endowment of Popery 
in Ireland, our views, on the whole, coincide very nearly with 
those of our present opponents. We have never been able to see 
how a Protestant majority could consistently apply, in either form, 
the revenues of the State for the support of a creed which they 
hold to be radically unsound. All the reasoning on the other 
side seems to us to evade the vital points. They have no solid 
ground to rest on, without boldly laying down the position, that 
State Endowments ought to be shared proportionally among all 
sects and denominations. If the advocates of the Maynooth Grant, 
and its inevitable corollary, the endowment of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church, are prepared to retreat from the principle of 
an Establishment, and fall back on this new position, we can _ 
preciate their argument. We have then three parties in the field 
on what is called the Voluntary controversy. But few probably 
among the friends of Establishments would hesitate, between the 
two alternatives, to prefer the system of Voluntary Churches to 
this of universal endowment. That the State should recognise 
the necessity of a Christian ministry, as the only efficient instru- 
ment for the instruction of the people, is thought by many a 
sound and irrefragable principle. An Established Church is 
with them in theory a national blessing. But for State-recog- 
nition of a vague something called Christianity, whose essence 
is supposed to be moral precepts severed from all distinct state- 
ment of doctrine, few have any desire. They know of no spiritual 
chemistry, which can decompose a hundred different schemes of 
doctrine, and find one and the same essential element as the basis 
of each. Rather than this, they would be content, if need be, to 
forego the advantage of a national profession of religion, and 
think it far better that the State should negatively decline to 
acknowledge Christianity, than positively represent it as giving 
an uncertain, varying, if not unmeaning, sound. 

Having said so much, we may perhaps escape the suspicion o. 
the Maynooth heresy, when we broadly deny that the question 
is in any strictness of language to be called a religious one, or 
one that will at all warrant the systematic introduction of reli- 
gious topics. It rests on Scriptural principles. True: but so, in 
one sense does every question of politics, as well as every ques- 
tion of personal conduct. The point for consideration must be, 
whether its connexion with Scripture is so close and distinct as 
to place it on peculiar ground. We cannot perceive it. That 
Popery is itself repugnant to the plain sense of Scripture, is to 
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our Protestant judgment a clear and obvious fact on the very 
face of the inspired document. But where do we find as clearly 
or undeniably, or with anything approaching to this clearness, 
the principle that it must of necessity be wrong to vote money 
for the education of the Roman Catholic clergy? We believe 
the principle to be correct ; this is our opinion, our inference from 
a collation of various passages of Scripture. We find in one 
place a statement of the errors of Popery; in another, that it is 
right for governors to promote the cause of truth : in a third, that 
no doctrine can be really beneficial but that which includes the 
assertion of the vital points of Protestantism; in a fourth, that 
no motives of expediency can justify a departure from the straight 
path of principle. These and other separate passages we compare 
together, and from the comparison arrive, by reasoning and 
deduction, at our practical result. Now, what we insist on is, 
that such a result, being purely inferential, liable to all the un- 
certainties which attend every process of human intellect, can 
never in propriety of speech be elevated to the rank of a religious 
belief. The strong sense of the importance of the subject—the 
all but irrepressible desire to interpose to prevent what seems a 
fearful evil—the fear of divine anger lighting upon the nation on 
account of national sin:—all such feelings are in themselves 
strictly religious, the fruits of spiritual life in the heart. Still, 
the subject-matter with which they have to deal—the fulcrum 
on which the lever rests—is, we repeat, a simple matter of opi- 
nion. When the Homeric deities took a place in the chariots of 
their favourite heroes, the pace was determined, not by the dig- 
nity of the stranger, but by the powers of mortal steeds. So, if 
religious feelings are tobe applied to political attairs, their efficiency 
must be measured, not by their own strength, but by the amount 
and clearness of the evidence for the principles on which they have 
to work. Let us feel ever so keenly the peril of endowing Popery, 
if it be a national sin: still, our belief that it is so being a mere 
inference, we are bound to act, not up to the measure of our ex- 
cited feelings, but according to the strength of our inferential 
reasoning. That reasoning is not demonstrative. Very many 
who set out from precisely the same data, have arrived at oppo- 
site results. From all which it follows, that the state of mind 
with which we regard such controverted questions of political 
ethics, must be something altogether different from that which 
befits the Christian student or teacher, in dealing with the sub- 
jects of direct revelation. 

We can imagine the indignation with which some at least will 
receive these announcements—indignation, mingled, perhaps, with 
a kind of bewildered astonishment. But in one word, we beg our 
readers to bear in mind, that in all that we have said of inferen- 
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tial reasoning, and the comparative uncertainty attaching to mere 
opinions, as distinguished from truths plainly revealed, we refer 
exclusively to these remoter deductions, on subjects on which the 
teaching of the Bible has no immediate bearing. It no more 
teaches the science of politics than the science of geology : and 
if the indirect adaptation of its principles be easier in the case of 
the former, it is simply because politics hang so much upon ethics, 
the duty of the citizen on his personal obligations as a man. 
Whenever political science has to deal with its own proper prin- 
ciples—with the branches of the great question, how ought 
men in society to be governed? Scripture is still, indeed, our 
fundamental authority, but Scripture in the way of analogy and 
inference, not of direct application. In subjects, on the other 
hand, with which Scripture does directly deal, we look on the 
page of Revelation as an open book, illumined by a bright light 
from above; written in characters which the dimmest eye can 
catch, in language too lofty for the loftiest intellect, yet level to 
the apprehension of a simple child. Here, in matters really prac- 
tical in the highest sense, matters which man is vitally concerned 
to know, we are conscious of no obscurity, and have no fear of 
the unguided judgment being misled by erroneous inferences. 

In politics, the case is widely different. Each man knows 
for certain his personal duties, but not the theory of government. 
So that questions like the Maynooth Grant, the Endowment of 
Popery, Civil Establishments of Religion, the Emancipation of 
Roman Catholics or Jews, are properly civil questions to which 
religious principles may be applied, but not religious questions 
in any sense in which the term may not be used of such as the 
Poor-law, the system of slavery, the whole theory of colonization, 
or the justice of any imaginable war ; or even such as the Reform 
Bill, or the Income Tax, the arrangements of the Court of Chan- 
cery, or the regulation of railway companies. No religious man 
will feel, in considering any of them, that he is set free from the 
authority of conscience guided by revealed truth. The most 
secular subject will have a religious aspect, when viewed as in- 
volving personal duty; for all duty is religious to a Christian 
man. In this sense, they are all religious ; in any other sense, 
they are all excluded from the legitimate application of the term. 
One may involve more, another less frequently, the introduction 
of theological phrases; but essentially, they all present the same 
appearance,—a secular ground on which Christian principles may 
act. 

It follows, that one and the same rule must guide us in our 
whole course. We must choose our ground, and, with history 
to guide us, we cannot long hesitate. Remembering the early 
triumphs of Christianity, in the midst of the most corrupted em- 
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pire the world ever saw, civil government disorganized, public 
virtue extinct, social manners and morals such as ‘those of which 
Pompeii speaks as a witness risen from the dead ; remembering 
how she left untouched the whole mass of political evil, and con- 
fined herself to her proper province, the renewing of indiv iduals 
by the power of truth ;—we feel that a testimony \ was borne from 
the first, establishing almost by authority the non-political cha- 
racter of the Gospel and the Church. Remembering, again, the 
rise of Popery, we see in her the magnificent development of the 

olitico-religious scheme. Making religion the ostentatious ve- 
Ficle of every common act, she soon found the way to set up the 
Church as the dispenser of the needful benediction :—and now, 
“ stat magni nominis umbra ;” her glorious pretensions, her daz- 
zling promises, her splendid achievements, all over-clouded ; she 
grasped at universal empire, and in the effort dropped the golden 
sceptre from her hand, and found in its place a gilded toy. Re- 
membering once more the many mistakes of the Reformation, 
we see the truth always strongest when least maintained by the 
weapons of political power: When her friends meddled with po- 
litics, they were invariably entangled and embarrassed. In Ger- 
many, in England, in Scotland, and, above all, in France, the 

age of the historian tells the same tale. When we see in the 
mer of the Church frequent mention of great men and poli- 
tical movements, we look immediately for disasters : turn a few 
leaves, and the foreboding is verified. If history, then, is to be 
trusted, we had good cause to call this a losing game. Rome 
alone has gained by it, and gained by sacrificing the essential 
parts of the truth she had been entrusted to keep. 

By analogy, we may arrive at the same result. In private 
society, it is not by direct interference that men of sound prin- 
ciples make their influence to be most felt. The qnieter and less 
ostentatious their personal demeanour, the more sensibly do they 
affect the tone of their circle or neighbourhood. It is but an ex- 
tension of the same law of influence, that, on the wider field of 
public life, the more like religion is made to leaven, concealed 
among the elements on which it works, the more efficient will it 
be in christianizing the world. 

So, then, history and analogy agree in guiding us to our choice. 
They bid us choose for safety and for strength, what a refined 
spiritual taste instinctively desires,—to make religion, in the struc- 
ture of our politics, the foundation, the cement, but not the frown- 
ing battlement. ‘That choice once fairly made, we shall have taken 
one great step towards escaping from those evils which cloud our 
political horizon. We shall then see that our safety lies, not in the 
obtrusion of religious sentiments, but in the assimilating influence 
of the religious character. There need be no unnatural restraint 
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upon our lips, as if the brightest thoughts were forbidden to be 
uttered. Only we shall come to the discussion of ordinary ques- 
tions with the enlarged views of the statesman ; and shall usually 
be contented to let our principles speak for themselves, in the 
calmness and moderation that tempers every earnest thought. 
If there be particular measures on which we feel keenly, we shall 

ard the more jealously against the danger of exaggeration. 
We shall let them keep their true place in our estimate of public 
affairs ; the relative place which the actual course of events, and 
the actual balance of parties, have assigned to them. We shall 
utterly reject the unsound and visionary idea of forming Chris- 
tian men into a kind of holy alliance, to operate on the field of 
public affairs. Unsound as we may think it as a social move- 
ment, we shall be far more jealous of it, as almost treacherous 
—though unconsciously so—towards religion, beguiling her into 
collision with the parties of the world, under grievous disadvan- 
tage, shorn of all her supernatural strength. In choosing our legis- 
lators, we shall not dream of making a profession of religion the 
deciding test. Gladly shall we embrace every opportunity of 
securing the services of fit men, who add this to their other quali- 
fications, that they are bent on serving man in the fear of God. 
But we will not hold out a premium to hypocrisy ; nor even 
where the profession is sincere, shall we be tempted to forget 
that the duty of the elector is to see the work of the country 
done, and that he only can do it effectually, who adds to sound 
political views a knowledge of the wants of the nation and the 
means of supply. To say that religious principles can atone for 
the absence of these requisites, is the language not of piety but of 
‘fanaticism. Lastly, in judging a public man, as candidate or as 
member, we shall be very slow to pass sentence according to spe- 
cial votes or opinions. We shall set up no shibboleths. We 
shall propose no standard but that erected for us by authority, 
the personal fruits of faith, as exhibited in public life, and at- 
tested by private character. 

Such is our Utopia, our ideal picture of the working of healthy 
Christian politics. We have not been able to resist the tempta- 
tion of placing at the head of our article one of the last, if not the 
very last, speech delivered in connexion with the recent meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance. It would be foreign to the pur- 
= in hand to dwell on the objects or effects of that meeting. 

his only may be said in passing—that such gatherings—though, 
or rather because, with no design of acting politically, are the best 
possible means of refreshing and reviving the spiritual energies of 
the nation. The speech of Dr. Byrth describes the scene : “There 
was exhibited that spectacle which the world never exhibited be- 
fore—of a deliberative assemblage of that magnitude, with dis- 
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cussions earnest, vigorous, with speakers eloquent, energetic ; 
but the result was, not only unanimity, but at every meeting, 
however zealous the speakers, I never witnessed one temper, or 
heard one word, which was unbecoming a Christian.” Now, if 
Christians can thus meet, they are laying in stores of strength 
which must tell in their labours in the world. True religion, if 
we may adapt a beautiful simile of Plato’s, is, like the magnet, 
able to impart to another its own magnetic power ; so, in those 
meetings, each must, as it were, have magnetized his neighbour— 
each received some portion of his neighbour's religious strength. 
Such assemblies may seem, to some ardent minds, unpractical 
and unproductive. It may be found that their effects are sensibly 
felt, when schemes of more direct action have crumbled away, 
leaving for their authors an equivocal reputation, and of beneficial 
results no trace, no vestige, no remembrance. One other extract 
we must give from the eloquent oration before us—a speech far 
too noble to perish in the columns of a newspaper, well worthy 
of one of the illustrious band of Church of England divines, who 
dared, in the face of obstacles quite peculiar to themselves, to 
appear as her representatives at that assemblage :—“ We now 
know that abroad, in every direction, it shall be told to their audi- 
tors, some of whom will tremble to hear it, and others will hear it 
with unbelieving surprise, that it is possible for Christians, appar- 
ently removed by the widest chasms of difference, to find ground 
upon which they all can meet, more than merely to speak, more 
than to say that there has been past alienation, but ground upon 
which they can meet and prosecute common objects, and feel 
that, however they may differ on subordinate points, in all that is 
essential they are at one, assembled before the throne of one 
common Father, baptized by one common Spirit, and purchased 
by the blood of one and the same Saviour.” 

Our practical results may be briefly stated. The Maynooth 
question is settled. C'est une faite accomplie. We have resisted 
it, petitioned against it, exhausted all constitutional means; but 
it has been passed. There can be no more obligation now to con- 
tinue the agitation, than for those who opposed Catholic emanci- 
— to reopen the question of repeal. Time, the great arbiter, 

as settled both points. The endowment of Popery is not yet 
before the country ; no one has aright to say that it is about to 
be proposed. Even when the fit time has come, if it ever comes 
at all, everything that a citizen should do may be thoroughly 
done, without forming religious coteries, without holy leagues or 
convocations, without exaggerated and distorted views, without 
excitement, without passion, without ostentatious displays of reli- 
gious zeal. 

Meanwhile, Lord John Russell’s Government is before the 
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country, asking for a fair trial, and holding out many promises 
of good. If there be any truth in the principles we have laid 
down, there is no reason which can justify religious men in with- 
holding a generous if not unqualified support. We can easily 
picture to ourselves a more perfect Administration. We trust the 
day may come, when not one or two members, but whole 
Cabinets, may consist of men of proved religious principle. But 
it cannot be so, as yet. We must take things as they are, not 
impatiently ; but, though we see how much better they might be, 
thankfully accept of the many encouraging signs of the times. 
They have a great work before them, in which they are sure to 
be thwarted by interested or narrow-minded opponents. Most 
earnestly do we trust to see evangelical men at last learn wisdom 
from experience. The one question of Popery excepted, their pro- 
per place on every other controversy that is at present foreseen, 
will probably be on the side of Government, helping on the work 
of social improvement, and breaking down the barriers of preju- 
dice and prescription. It may be the last trial of either party. 
Events are hurrying on. There is a gathering strength, to which 
we have before alluded, of something too like scepticism, thinly 
veiled under a vague acknowledgment of Christianity. We need 
sound wisdom for the crisis. The turning-point of our national 


history seems to be at hand. We need to weigh every word, and 
measure every step; for false steps taken in such a narrow path, 
there may be no opportunity of retracing. 





